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ADVERTISEMENT: by the EDITOR, 


8 for ſeveral years paſt the Students of Medicine in 
this place have complained of the great expence of 
Anatomical Books, and of the number they were obliged.ts 
ſearch into before they could acquire the knowledge they 
wanted, the editor has been adviſed by ſome of his m-- 
dical friends to publiſh a ſyſtem which ſhould contain the 


principal parts of. ſome of the lateſt and beſt authors on 
ny: 


7 Annie the following work comprehends—Monro _ 
on the Bones; Winſlow on the Joints and other parts of 
the freſh bones; Innes on the Muſcles, with bis Illuſtra- 
tions of theſe and of the Skeleton; Winſlow on the Viſ- 

cera, Blood-vefſels, and Organs of the Senſes; Monro, 
Hewſon, and other late writers, on the Nerves and Lym- 
phatic veſſels: The whole arranged in the order which ap- 
peared to be the moſt natural, and the eaſieſt for the ſtu- 


dent; and forming a TOR more A any that 
has * W 


At firſt it was propoſed to have publiſhed the above 
without any alteration: but, upon examining into them 
more attentively, it was found neceſſary to throw out 
much ſuperfluous matter in ſome parts, and to make many 
corrections and additions in others, ſo as to render the 
work adequate to the purpoſes for which it was intended. 


| The deſcription of the Bones and Muſcles has under- 
gone very little alteration, as few or no diſcoveries celating 
A 2 to 
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„ ADVERTISEMENT. 


: to theſe parts have been made fince the laſt editions of 


Monro and Innes were publiſhed. But of the Viſcera, 
Blood-yeſſcls, Organs of Senſe, and other parts taken from 
Winſlow, the editor has been at conſiderable pains and ex- 
pence to render the deſcriptions more complete. For al- 
though, on theſe parts, Winſlow is one of the beſt authors 
we are acquainted with, there yet appeared much room for 
alteration. He is often two prolix, ſome of his deſerip- 


tions are erroneous, ſeveral of them are imperfect, a few 
things are altogether omitted, and many of his terms, &. 
are antiquated or improper. In all theſe reſpects im- 


provements have been made, and the diſcoveries of later 
writers 20 been occaſionally introduced. 


Farther: As deferigtions alone without figures are in- 


_ ſufficient to give the beginner a juſt idea of the different 


parts of which the body is compoſed, a number of engra- 
vings have been added, to render the work more uſeful and 
agreeable. Theſe were taken from authors whoſe works are 


Well known to be accurate, as Euſtachius, Albinus, che- 
ſelden, Haller, &c. &c. including the Eight Tables for- = 
merly ſelected and publiſhed by Mr Innes. . 


Theſe particulars, it 18 8 will be conſidered 2s 
- adding greatly to the importance and utility of the Work. 
But, independent of theſe altogether, and ſuppoſing a re- 


publication of the above pieces, in the preſent form, had 


ſimply taken place, without correction, and without plates; 


even then it would have conſtituted an acceptable perform- 
ance upon the footing of convenience and œcαõοh0my. Uni- 


form, compact, and comprehenfive, it is calculated to ſu- 
perſede a multiplicity of volumes, and to ſave much unne- 


ceffary expence. Of fix or feven books on this ſubject, | 


with © 


ADVERTISEMENT. „ 


with which ſtudents were wont to be encumbered, all 
the parts from which they could derive any advantage are 

here compreſſed into the compaſs of two commodious vo- 
6 lumes, and afforded at leſs than a third par of the ex- 
pence. 


Upon the whole, if this Work ſhall be conſidered by 
Students as an uſeful acquiſition, the Editor cannot help 
informing them that they owe it chiefly to the ap- 


probation of the illuſtrious Pxorkssox of the Science of 
which it treats: For although, as already mentioned, the of 
deſign was originally ſuggeſted by ſome Gentlemen for 


whoſe judgment the Editor has the greateſt deference, 
yet it was the above approbation alone which finally 4e. 


termined hin to carry it into execution. 


Emin. Nov. 1 783. 
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GENTLEMEN, "4 een 26 
WW HEN this Ofteology was firſt printed in 1726, I did not 
* know that Albinus, Winſlow, and Palfyn, were to 
E deſcriptions of the bones; otherwiſe my papers pro- 
ably would have remained yet undelivered to the printers. 
I, However, flatter myſelf, that this «/ay has been of uſe to 
the gentleman who did me the honour to attend my lec- 
tures, by aſſiſting them to underſtand my ſenſe and repreſen- 
tation of things in this fundamental part of anatomy; and 
that it has poſſibly been of more advantage to them than a 
more complete work from an abler hand, unleſs my demon- 
trations had been in the order and method of ſuch an author. 
This view of your improvement, Gentlemen, is a prevail- 
ing argument with me to cauſe this efſay to be reprinted; and 
you cannot reaſonably blame me, if I likewiſe acknowledge 

another motive for it, which more particularly relates to my- 
ſelf. In a new edition an author has an opportunity of ma- 
king his works more correct, complete, and conſequently . 
acceptable to the public, who may perhaps be indulgent 
enough to think this little treatiſe not altogether uſeleſs ; 
ſince more reaſoning on the ſtructure and morbid phenomena 
of bones is to be fqund in it, than in the other writers, who 
have confined themſelves almoſt entirely to the deſcriptive or 
proper anatomieal part of the ofteology. FE 
I have here kept to the plan of the former editions, by firſt 
conſidering, in the order that ſeemed to me moſt natural and 
methodical, every thing which I thought neceſſary to be 
known concerning bones in general; and, in the ſecond 
E I have deſcribed the ſeveral bones compoſing the ſke- 
eton, - : g 
The bones of adults are what I principally endeavour to 
deſcribe; but I have added as much of the gfecgenea ns I 
think ſerviceable in the practice of phyſic and ſurgery, Tm 


— — I. 


F 


That little might be omitted of what was formerly done 6 


this ſubject, I have taken all the aſſiſtance I could from 


books ; but have never aſſerted any anatomical ſact on their 
authority, without conſulting nature, from which all the 


deſcriptions are made: and therefore the quotations from 
Yuch books ſerve only to dy juſtice to the authors, who have 
remarked any thing in the ſtructure of the parts that was 
commonly omitted, and to initiate you in the hiſtory of ana- 


tomy; which I once propoſed to make complete, ſo far as 
related to this ſubject: But not being able to procure ſeveral 
books, and being ſenſible how many more may have never 
come to my knowledge, I laid aſide this deſign, of purpoſe 
omitted many I could have inſerted, and in ſome places I have 
changed an older author for a later one who has more wm 
or clearly deſcribed what I treated of. Beſide anatomiſts, 

have alſo named ſeveral other authors to confirm my reaſon- 
ing by practical caſes ; of which it is not to be ſuppoſed my 


own experience could furniſh a ſufficient variety. 


You will readily obſerve, that I quote no paſſages with a 
view to criticiſe or condemn them. This precaution of gi- 


ving no offence, is very neceſſary in thoſe who are ſufficient- 


ly conſcious of their being liable to lay themſelyes open to 
juſt cenſure z and it prevents occaſions of uſelefs wrangling, 
in which generally both parties are loſers, and the public has 
little. advantage. | 

In this treatiſe I always make uſe of the moſt common 
name of each part, and have put the ſynonimous name to be 
met with in books at the foot of the page, that the reading 


might be ſmoother, and you might conſult them at your lei- 
| furd to aſſiſt you in underſtanding different authors. 


The deſcriptions and reaſoning are blended, without which 


- T always find young anatomiſts are ſoon diſguſted with au- 


thors : Their imaginations cannot follow a long chain of de- 


= ſcriptions, eſpecially when they are not taught at the ſame 
time the uſes which the deſcribed parts ſerve: Their minds 


mult haye ſome relaxation, by a mixture of reaſoning, which 
never miſſes to ſtrike the fancy agreeably, and raiſes a ſtrong 
de ſire to underſtand the principles on which it depends. 
The phenomena of diſeaſes are all deduced in this eſſay 
from the ſtructure of the parts, by way of corollaries and que- 
ſtions; which ſuch an anatomical work confined me to. And 
this method has otherwiſe a good effect: For, when one 


meets with an uſeful propoſition,” and is obliged to employ a 


little thought to find out its ſolution, the impreſſion it 
| | | makes 


CHAMBERS SH 5 
makes is deeper, and he acquires a fondneſs for it as being 
in part his own diſcovery. My pupils have frequently aſſu- 
red me, that they could, with very ſmall reflection, trace out 


the whole reaſoning from which my concluſions were drawng 


I hope their ſucceflors will alſo think this an agreeable man- 
ner of being inſtructed. 


Thoſe gentlemen who defired I would add the lectures 


which I pronounce in my colleges as a commentary upen the 


text, where the diſeaſes are mentioned, will, I perſuade my- 


| ſelf, excuſe me for not complying with their defire, when 


they conſider the deſign of this is to be a ſchool-book, and 
how great the difference is between inſtruc- ting youth in 
private, and pretending to inform the public. Art. xiv. 
vol. v. of Medical Eſſays and Obſervations, publiſhed in this 
place, is one of theſe lectures which I gave as a commen- 
tary on the paragraph (p. 26.) concerning the different kinds 


' of caries. 


In this edition, I have corrected the miſtakes and obſcure 
pw. px which I diſcovered in the former, and in fome places 
have made the deſcriptions more full and exact, aiming all 
I could to ſhun unneceſſary minuteneſs on the one hand, and 
a blameable inaccuracy on the other: Whether I have hit 
that juſt medium, is what you and the public muſt now 
Judge. . y g 
J You have advantageous opportunities in this place of ſtu- 
dying all parts of medicine, under the profefiors of its diffe- 
rent branches in the Univerſity, and of ſeeing the practice 


of pharmacy, ſurgery, and phyſic, with our ſurgeon-apothe- 


caries, and in the Royal Infirmary where the diſeaſed poor 
are carefully treated. Theſe your intereſt, and, I hope, your 
inclinations, will lead you, eee ſo to improve, as 
that they become the happy means of your making a conſi- 
derable figure in your ſeveral ſtations. Whatever alliſiance is 
in my power towards ſuch a deſirable event, ſhall be given 
with the greateſt pleaſure by 


'Your bumble ſervant, 105 
ALEX. MON RO. 
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Of TT BON ES | in general. 


THE PERIOSTEUM. 


ONES are covered by a membrane; named on 
that account PERIOST EUA (a), which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to them, that we muſt examine its tex⸗ 

ture and uſes before we can underſtand their ſtructure. 

The ricſteum, as well as moſt other membranes, 
can be divided into layers of fibres. The exterior ones, 
compoſed of the fibres of the muſcles connected to the 

e . i 


(a) TR circumoſſalis omentum 1 impoſitum. 
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bones, vary in their number, ſize, and direction, and 
conſequently occaſion a very great difference in the 
thickneſs and ſtreugth of the perioſteum of different 
bones, and even of the different parts of the fame bone. 
The internal layers is every where nearly of a ſimilar 
ſtructure, and Has its fibres in the ſame direction with 
thoſe of the bone to which they are contiguous. Ought 
not then the name perioſteum to be applied, ſtrictly ſpeak - 
ing, only to this internal layer, to which the others are 
Joined in an uncertain manner and number? 
Some authors (5) endeavour to prove the internal 
layers of fibres of the perioſteum to be derived from the 
dura mater: For, ſay they, ſince the membrane covering 
the ſkull is plainly a production or continuation of the 
dura mater, which paſſes out between the ſutures; and 
ſince there are muſcles on the head, as well as in other 
parts, which might furniſh a perioſteum; it is needleſs 
to aſſign different origins to: membranes which have 
the ſame texture and uſes They add further, in 
proof of this doctrine, that the perioſteum extends it- 
ſelf along the ligaments of the articulations from one 
bone to another; and therefore is continued from its 
origin over all the bones of the body. While anato- 
miſts were fond of the hypotheſis of all membranes be- 
ing derived from one or other of the two that cover the 
Brain, a diſpute of this kind might be thought of conſe- 
quence : but now that the hypotheſis is neglected as 
_ uſeleſs, it is needleſs to examine the arguments for or 
againſt it. 1 | 

Except where muſcles, cartilages, or ligaments, are 
inſerted into the perioſteum, its external ſurface is con- 
nected to the furrounding parts by. thin cellular mem- 
branes, which can eaſily be ſtretched eonſiderably, but 
ſhorten themſelves whenever the ſtretching force is re- 
moved. When theſe membranes are cut eff or broken, 
they collapſe into ſuch a ſmall ſpace, that the furface of 
the perisſteum ſeems ſmooth and equal— © 
Y Havers, Oſteolog. Nor diſo. 1. . 16. 
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When we attempt to tear off the perioſteum from: 


bones, we ſee a great number of white threads produ- 


ced from the membrane into them; and, after a ſue- 
ceſsful injection of the arteries with a red liquor, 
numerous veſſels are not only ſeen on the perio- 
ſteum (c), but moſt of the fibres ſent from the mem. 
branes to the bone, ſhow themſelves to be veſſels en- 
tering it, with the injeQed liquor in them; and when: ' 
they are broken, by tearing off the perioſteum, the 

furface of the bone is almoſt covered with red points. 

The veins correſponding to theſe arteries ate ſome- - 

times to be ſeen in ſubjects that die with their veſſels 
full of blood; though fuch numerous ramifications of 
them, as of the arteries, can ſeldom be demonſtrated, 
becauſe few of them naturally contain coloured liquors, 
and ſuch liquors can difficultly be injeQed into them. 
This, however, is ſometimes done (d). | 


The 


great ſenſibility of the perioſteum in the deep- 


ſeated ſpecies of paronychia, in exoſtoſes, nodi, tophi, 
and gummata, from a lues venerea, or whenever this 
membrane is in an inflamed ſtate, is a ſufficient proof 
that it is well provided with nerves, though they are 


one cannot well determine, whether they are ſent alon 


perhaps too ſmall to be traced upon it; and therefore 


with the arteries in the common way, or are derived 
from the tendinous fibres of the muſcles expanded on 


the perioſteum (e). | 


Veſſels alfo paſs through the perioſteum to the mar- 
row; of which more hereaiter. And frequently muſcles, 


ligaments, or cartilages, pierce through the perioſteum, 
to be inſerted into the bones. | 


* 


The chief uſes of the perioſteum are: A To allow 


B 2 85 £ the 


(e) Ruyſch. Epiſt. 5. tab. 5. ig. b. 2. epiſt. 8. tab. 9. fig. 1-9. 
5 (4) Sue traité d' oſteologie, traduit de P Anglois de Mr Monro. 
in page 9. e WITH 2 
i See the diſpute about the ſenſibility of this and of other mem« 
branes in Zimmerman Diſſert de irritabilit. Act. Gorting. 


Vol. 2. 
phyſiolog. effay 2.—Remar, Diſſert. de fungo articulor. 5 36. 34 
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the muſcles, when they contract or are Aretched, to- 
move and flide eaſily upon the bones; tlie ſmooth ſur- 
face of this membrane preventing any ill effects of their 
friction upon each other. 2. Io keep in due order 
and to ſupport the veſſels in their paſſage to the bones. 
3. By being firmly braced on the bones, to aſſiſt in ſet- 
ting limits to their increaſe, and to check their over- 
growth. 4. Fo ſtrengthen the conjundion al the bones 
with their epiphyſes, ligaments, and cartilages,. which 
are eaſily ſeparated in young creatures, when this mem- 
brane is taken away: 5. 10 afford convenient ori in 
and. inſertion to ſeveral-muſeles which are fixed to this 
membrane. And laſtly, to warn us when any injury 
is offered to the parts it covers; which, being. inſenſible, 
might otherwiſe be deſtroyed without our kee | 
or endeavouring to procure a remedy. ... 

When the cellular ſubſtance connecting the perio- 
ſteum to'the ſurrounding parts is deſtroyed, theſe parts 
are fixed to that membrane, and loſe the ſliding motion 
they had upon it; as we ſee daily in iſſues, or any other 
tedious ſuppurations near a bone, When the veſſels 
which go from the perioſteum to the bones are broken 
or eroded, a collection of liquor is made between 
them, Which produces a ſordid; ulcer or rotten bone. 
This often is the caſe after fractures of bones. and in- 
fammations- of the perioſteum, or after ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, ſpotted fevers, and eryſipelas.—Do not the 
diſorders of the perioſteumy coming rather along with 
or ſoon after the cutaneous than other diſeaſes, indicate 
ſome ſimilarity of ſtructure in the perioſteum and ſkin? 


F PHE COMPOSITION OF BONES, 


Tux bones are the moſt hard and ſolid parts of the 
body , and, like all other parts where large veſſels do not 
enter, are generally of a white colour; only in a living 

creature they are bluiſh, which is owing to the blood 
in the ſmall veſſels under their ſurface. Theleſs there- 
fore and fever the rellels W and the thicker and f firmer 


— 
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the bony lufee cena veſſels is, the bones are 
whiter. Hence the bones of adults are whiter than 
thoſe of children; and, in both young and old, the 
white colour of different bones, or of the ſeveral parts . 
of the ſame bone, is always in proportion to their vef- 
ſels and ſolidities; which n oupht to be re- 


garded by ſurgeons, when they are to judge of the con- : 


dition of bones laid bare. 


Bones are compoſed of a great many plates T1 each 
of which is made up of fibres or ſtrings united by 


ſmaller fibrils. (g); which being irregulatly; diſpoſed, 


and interwoven, with the other larger fibres, make are- 
ticular work——This texture is plainly ſeen. in the 
bones of feetuſes, -which have not their parts cloſely 
compacted; and in the bones of adults which have been 
burnt, long expoſed to the weather, or whoſe compoſi- 
tion has been made looſe by diſeaſes —The. chinks, which 
are generally made according to the directions of the 
darger fibres of bones that have undergone the action of 
fire or of the weather, 'ſhow, the greater ſtrength of 
theſe than of the fibres which. conne them. Nume- 
rous accurate obſervations of the different times in 
which exfoliations are made from the ſide or ends of 
ſimilar bones, might. bid fair to detetmine what is 
the Proportional 1 rce of coheſion in the two ſorts of 
fibres. | 

The plates are laid ( to be mah joined to each 
other by à great number of clavituli, or ſmall bony 
proceſſes, Which, rifing from the inner plates, pierce 
through ſome, and ate fixed into the more external 
ones. Of theſe nalls, four Kinds, viz. the per pendicu- 
lar, oblique, headed, and crooked, have been deſcri- 
ded: But in bones 1 Ped, 1 could only. ſee 

4 | | l B 3 3 NN nu- 

"1 auen badleg, mine.. n ann, 

(8g) Malpigh. Anat. plant. & oper. posthum. 2 
oi Gagliard, AO oftium nor. invent. inuſtrat. * 
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numerous irregular proceſſes riſing out from the 
plates (i). = | | RIA 

Though the exterior part of bones is compoſed of 

firm compact plates, yet they are all more or leſs caver- 


nous internally, In ſome (e.g. middle thin part of the 


ſcapula and os ilium) the ſolid fides are brought ſo near, 
that little cavity can be ſeen ; and in others (middle of 
ct Humeri, femoris, &c.) the cavities are ſo large, that 
ſuch bones are generally eſteemed to be hollow or fi- 
ſtular. But the internal ſpongy texture is evident in 
young animals; and ſome of it may be ſeen. to re- 
main in thoſe of the greateſt age, when bones are cau- 
tiouſly opened, after they have been kept ſo long as 
to be free of the oil they contain, or after being burnt. 
This ſpongy cavernous internal part of bones is gene- 
rally called their Cancelli or LAT TTCE-Wwonkk, and is 
formed in the following manner. The plates are firmly 
joined about the middle of the bone; but as they are ex- 
tended towards its ends, the more internal parts ſeparate 
from the exterior, and ſtretch out their fibres towards 
the axis of the bone, where they are interwoven with 
the fibres of other plates that have been ſent off in the 
ſame way. Seeing the plates are thus conſtantly going 
off, the ſolid ſides of the bones muſt become thinner, 
and the lattice- work muſt be thicker and ſtronger to- 
wards their ends. This is evident in many of them, 
where the ſolid ſides of their middle are very thick, and 
the cancelli are ſearce obſervable; whereas, at the ends, 
where their diameter is greateſt, the ſolid walls or ſides 
are not thicker than paper, and the cancelli are nume- 
rous, and large enough to fill up the whole ſpace left 
between the ſides. . 
The twiſting and windings which theſe cancelli make, 
and the interſtices which they leave, differ conſider- 
ably in figure, number, and ſize; and therefore form 
little cells, which are as different, but communicate 


(7) Malpigh. oper. poſthum 
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with each other.- Some writers 9 1 remark 

«IE different appearances of the cancelli, after they 
1 to ſeparate from the plates; and from thence 
ſtinguiſn them into wrinkled, perforated, and net. lile. 
The caneelli ſuſtain the membranous; bags of the 


| Fra + which are ſtretched upon them, and thereby hin- 


der theſe membranous parts from being torn-or removed 
out of their proper places in the violent motions and 


different poſtures which the bones are employed in. 


"This ſupport which the cancelli afford the marrow, alſo 
ſaves its -membranes and veſſels, in the lower parts of 
the bones, from being comprefied by the weight of the 
marrow above. 
The depreſſions between the fibres of the external 
25 of bones appear like ſo many furrows on their 
urface, into each of which the perioſteum enters; by 
which the ſurface of contact, conſequently the co» 
heſion, between it and the bone, i is. conſiderably increas 
Ted, and a greater number of veſſels is fent from i it in- 
to the bone a1 it was a plain ſurface. 
Both on the ridges and furrows, numerous little pits 


or orifices of canals are to be ſeen, by n the veſſels 


paſs to and from the bones. | 

After a ſucceſsful injection, the arteries. can be tra- 
ced in their courſe from the pits to the plates and 
fibres; and, in ſawing, cutting, or raſping the bones 
of living creatures, theſe velſels diſgover themſelves by 
the ſmall drops of blood which then ooze. out from the 


moſt ſohd part of the bones. But the cleareſt demon- 


{tration of the intimate diſtribution. of theſe ſmall ar- 
teries, is, to obſerve the effect of fuch a tinging ſubs 
ſtance as can retain its colour, when fwallowed, di- 
geſted, and mixed with the blood of any living ani- 
mal, and at the ſame time has particles ſmall enough 
to be conveyed into the veſſels of the bones; ſuch is ru- 
bia tinctorum, madder- root (7): For we ſce the gra- 


4 | dual 
: {4) Gagliard: Aist, oium; cap. 1. .6bf."q. 5. 6. 7. 
(!) Phifofoph. Tranſat. num. 442. art. 8. num. 449. ak 2 
num. n ae 1739 175. 
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dual advances which this tincture makes from the pe- | 
rioſteum into the more internal parts of the bones, 
and how univerſally the diſtribution of the liquors is 


made, the whole bony ſubſtance being tinged. Whe- 


ther the time in which this tinged liquor paſſes from the 
outer to the internal plates, till all the plates are made 
of its colour, and the time which the diſappearing of 
the dye, after giving the creature no more of this ſort 
of food, makes us think it takes to return, are the 


ſame in which the natural liquors circulate, i is uncer- 


tain ; becauſe this tinging ſubſtance. may move more 


: flowly,.: or may paſs more quickly, than the natural li- 


quors do. 


The arterjes are larger near each end 


than at the middle of the large bones that are much 


moved; becauſe they not only ſerve the bony plates 


near the ends, but paſs through them to the marrow. 


As animals advance in age, the arteries of the 
bones become leſs capacious; as is evident, 1. From 
the bones of adults having leſs blood in them than 
thoſe of children have. 2. From many of. them be- 
coming incapable in-old'age of admitting the colouted 


powders uſed in injections, which eaſily paſs in youth. 


And, » 3: From the bones of old creatures being more 
difficultly tinged with madder than thoſe of young ones. 
If authors have riot miſtaken, the arteries of bones have 


| ſometimes become very large (m). 


We may conelude, from arteries being accoinpanied 


| with veins, ſo far as we can trace them in every, other 


part of the body, that there are alſo veins in the bones; 
and the diſappearing of the tincture of madder, after 
bones of living animals are coloured: with it, could not 
be without ſuch veins to carry it away; nay, the veins 
of bones can ſometimes be injected, and then ſeen (n (55 
The bones of a living animal are ſo inſenſible, 
they can abe cut. eg or —_—_— om purting the 
2; | ' Ereas 
D Diemerbroek Anat. 1. w_ Ann if de Pi 


des ſciences, 1704. 
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creature to pain, and the nerves diſtributed in their 
ſubſtance cannot be ſhown by diſſection; from which it 
might be inferred that they have no nerves diſtributed 
to them: but the general tenor of nature, which be- 
ſtows nerves to all other parts, ſhould prevent our 
drawing ſuch a concluſion. And if ſenſibility is a 
ſure proof of nerves entering into the compoſition of 
any part, as it is generally allowed to be, we have ſuf- 
ficient evidence of nerves here in the bones; for the 
granulated red fleſh which ſprouts out from them, after 
an amputation of a limb, or performing the operation 
of the trepan, or after an exfoliation, is exquiſitely ſen- 
ſible: and in ſome ulcers of bones, where the perio- 


ſteum was all ſeparated, the patient ſuffered racking 


pain, if the bone was touched with a rough inſtrument; 
nor was he free of pain after' the bone was perfora- 
ted (o). he reaſon why the nerves of rigid 
hard bones become inſenſible, is, that all nerves muſt 
have a conſiderable degree of flexibility at the part 

where objects are applied, otherwiſe it cannot be af- 
fected by their impreſſions. We ſee this illuſtrated in 
a very common analogous caſe, the growth of a new 
nail: when the former one has ſuppurated off, the thin 
membrane, which firſt appears, is exquiſitely ſenfible ; 
but gradually becomes dull in its ſenſation, till it can be 
cut or ſcraped, without cauſing pain, after it is formed 


into a hard nail. BE OO 
From what has been ſaid of the veſſels of bones, it is 

evident, that there is a conſtant circulation of fluids in 
every part of them'; and that there is a perpetual waſte 
and renewal of the particles which compoſe the ſolid 
fibres of bones, as well as of other parts of the body; the 
addition from the fluids exceeding the waſte during the 
growth of the bones; the renewal and waſte keeping pret- 
ty near par in adult middle age; and the waſte exceeding 


the ſupply from the liquors in old age; as is demonſtra- 


ble from their weight: for each bone increaſes in weight 
| [*# | a8 | 
(+) Nicol. Malla, lib: introd. anat! cap. 30. 
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® a perſon ts to mages. continues of near - 
1y the ſame weight till old age begins, and then be- 
comes lighter. The ſpecific gravity Per the ſolid ſides, 
on the contrary, increaſes by age; for then they become 
more hard, compact, and denſe, In conſequence of 
cis, the bones of old people are thinner and firmer in 
their ſides, and have larger cavities, than thoſe of young 

rſons. 
Pe The vaſcular texture of bones muſt make them ſub- 
ject to obſtructions, ecchymoſes, ulcers, gangrenes, and 
moſt other diſeaſes which the ſofter parts are affected 
with; and therefore there may be a greater variety of 
carics than is commonly deſcribed (). 

Hence we can account for the following appearances. 

Haæmorrhagies from ſungous fleſh riſing out from the 


18 moſt ſolid part of a cut bone (9) 


The regular alternate elevation ad fubſiding, or ap- 
parent pulſation, frequently to be ſeen in ſome of the 
cells of a carious bone. 
Cells reſembling cancelli, ſometimes ſeen i in the part 
of a bone, which, in a natural ſtate, is the molt ſolid 
and firm (r). _ 
* as a tube, including another bone within 
it 5 | 
On the internal ſurface of the ſolid parts of bones 
there are orifices of canals, which paſs outwards through 
the plates to open into other canals that are in a longi- 
tudinal direction; from which other tranverye paſſages 
go out to terminate in other longitudinal canals: — 
this ſtructure is continued through the whole ſubſtance 
of bones; both theſe kinds of canals becoming ſmaller 
gradually as they approach the outer ſurface (t). 
Theſe canals are to be n to the. bell art in a 
| | bone 


(4) Edio. Medical eſſays and obſ. vol. 5. art. 2 5. 
65 Medical effays, vol. 4. art. 21. | 
j 8 Ruyſch. Theſ. 8. num. 8. A. 10. num. . 
() Idem, ibid. 
(z) Havers Oſteolog. Nov. p. 433. 
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bone burnt till it is white. When it is broken tranſ- 
verſely, the orifices of the longitudinal canals are in view; 
and when we ſeparate the plates, the franſverſe ones are 
to be obſerved. Here, however, we are in danger of 
of believing both theſe ſorts of canals more numerous 
than they really are; becauſe the holes made by the 
proceſſes connecting the plates of bones have the ap- 
pearance of the tranſverſe (u), and the paſſages for the 
blood - veſſels reſemble the longitudinal canals, I do 
not know how we are to keep — of error about the 
tranſverſe canals; but think we may diſtinguiſh between 
the two kinds of longitudinal ones: for the paſſages of 
the veſſels are largeſt near the external ſurface of the 
bone, and every tranſverſe ſection of them is circular; 
whereas the longitudinal canals are largeſt near the 
cancelli, and their tranſverſe ſeQions appear to me of a 
flat oval figure, which may be owing to the different 
momentum of the fluids conveyed in them. The fitua+ 
tion of the larger longitudinal canals, and of the paſſages 
of the larger veſſels, makes a bone appear more denſe 
and compact in the middle of its ſolid ſides, than to- 
wards its outer and inner ſurfaces, where it is ſpongy. 
We ſee marrow contained in the larger tranverſe and 
longitudinal canals juſt now deſcribed, and from thence 
judge that it paſſes alſo into the ſmaller ones. The 
drops of oil which we diſcover with a microſcope 
every where on the ſurface of a recent bone fractured 
tranſverſcly, and the oozing of oil through the moſt fo- 
lid bones of a ſkeleton, which renders them greaſy and 
yellow, are a confirmation of the uſe of theſe canals. 
Of what advantage this diſtribution of the marrow 
through the ſubſtance of bones is, will be mentioned 
when the nature and uſe of this animal-oil is inquired 
into. | | Sault h $4 
Moſt bones have one or more large oblique canals 
formed through their ſides for the paſſage of the me- 
dullary veſſels, which are to be deſcribed afterwards. 
| | cs 


() Morgagn. Adverſ; 2, animad. 25, © 
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Bones expoſed to a ſtrong file in chemical veſſels, 
ure reſolved, in the ſame manner as the other parts of 
of animals, into phlegm, Piri, dolatile ſalt, fetid ol, and 
a black caput mortuum., But the proportion of theſe 
principles varies: according to the age, ſolidities, and 
other circumſtances of bones. Young bones yield the 
largeſt proportion of phlegm; * ſpongy bones afford 
moſt oil; and ſolid ones give moſt falt and black reſi- 
duum.— Though this reſiduum can ſcarce be chan- 
ged dy the force of fire while it is in cloſe veſſels; yet, 
When it is burnt in an open fire, the tenacious oil, to 
which it owes its black colour, is forced away, and 
white earth is left that has little or no fixed falt in it. 
This earth ſeems to be the proper conſtituent ſolid part 
of bones, and the other principles give it firmneſs and 
tenacity: for the quantity of the earth is ſo great, that, 
after all the other principles are ſeparated from a bone, 
its former "ſhape and ſize remain (v); but it is very 
brittle till it is moiſtened with water or oil, when it re- 
covers ſome 'tenacity——The increaſe of the propor- 
tion of earth in old peoples bones, is one reaſon of 
their being 7 more brittle. chan thoſe of young. people 
—_— EG 

' Leſt any iaingine Abe falt ind old of bones, while 
in a natural ſtate, to be of the ſame acrid kind with 
thoſe obtained from them by the chemical analyſis, it 
is to be obſerved, that theſe principles may be extracted 
from bones in the form of a 7 mild Jelly,” by boiling 
them in Vater. 

Woo he bones faſtain wid defend the other parts of the | 
body. Fe | 

"Bones dine inna, as ven as brag) ern 
iy, with a membrane; Which is therefore cõmmonly 
called PERIOSTEUM IN TERNUM. e 


x 
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Te internal periefteum is an extremly fie mem- 
. % aa 
{») Havers Oſteolog. Nov. diſc. 1. P. 32. 
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brane; nay, frequently, it has a looſe reticular texture; 
and therefore it is compared by ſome to the arachnoid 
coat of the ſpinal marrow: ſo that we cannot expe& to 
divide it into layers as we can divide the external peri- 
oſteum. We can, however, obſerve its proceſſes en- 
tering into the tranſverſe pores of the bones, where pro- 
bably they are continued to form the immediate canals 
for the martow diſtributed through the ſubſtanee of the 
bones; and along with them veſſels are ſent, as from the 
external perioſteum, into the bone (æ). Theſe proceſſes 
being of a very delicate texture, the adheſion ef this 
membrane to the bone, is ſo ſmall, that it ſeparates 
commonly more eaſily. from the bone; than from the 
marrow which it contains: wherefore one might call it 
the common membrane of the marrow, rather than by 
the name it now. has. But whether the one or the 
other deſignation ought to be given it, is not worthy a 
diſpute. I h om matidoay wot z jõjẽMl= e 
From the internal ſurface of the internal perigſteum, a 
a great number of thin membranes are produced; 
which, paſſing acroſs the cavity, unite with others of 
the ſame kind, and form ſo many diſtinct bags, which 
communicate with each other; and theſe again are 
fubdivided into communicating veſicular cells, in which 
the marrow is contained. Hence it is, that the mar- 
row, when hardened, and viewed with a microſcope, 
appears like a cluſter of ſmall pearl; and that the hard- 
ened marrow of bones, buried long under ground, or 
laid ſome time in water and then dried, is gtanu- 
lous ()). — his texture is much the ſame with what 
obtains in the other cellular parts of the body, where 
fat is collected; only that the cells containing the mar- 
row are ſmaller, than thoſe of the unica adipoſa or cel- 
luleſa elſewhere; which probably is owing to their be- 
ing incloſed in the bones, where they are not ſo much 
ſtretched or extended as in other parts. I 


8 
923 Expoſition anat. des os frais, ſect. 82, 63. 
) Ruyſch. Theſaur. 9. num. 2. et Adverſ. dec. 111. 6b. g. 
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| — 
or THE MARROW. _ 
Tut Marrow is the oily part of the blood, ſepara» 
ted by ſmall arteries, and depoſitated in theſe cells. 
Its colour and confiſtence may therefore vary according 
to the ſtate of the veſſels, and their diſtribution on the 
membranes of the cells. 
' The marrow, as well as the other fat of the body, che- 
mically analized, yields, beſides oil and water, a confi- 
© -- derable proportion of an acid liquor, but no alkali (z). 
'This may be the reaſon of its being leſs putreſcent than 
| the blood or moſt other parts of animals (a); which is 
| | u neceſſary quality in a ſubſtance that is conſtantly ex- 
| poſed to a conſiderable degree of heat, and is more in 
a ſtagnating condition than the other liquors. p 
: Beſides the arteries, which 1 mentioned already 
(p. 23.) to be ſent from the bones to the marrow, there 
is at leaſt one artery for each bone; ſeveral bones have 
more, whoſe principal uſe is to convey and ſecern this 
dily matter. After theſe arteries have pierced the ſolid 
ſide of a bone, they are divided into ſeveral branches; 
which ſoon are diſtributed every where on the inter- 
mal perioſteum, and afterwards ſpread their branches 
inwards on the medullary cells, and outwards through 
the tables of the bone, © 92 © Ree? 
-- » - The blood which remains after the ſecretion of the 
marrow is returned by proper veins, which are col - 
lected from the membranes into one or two large 
trunks, to paſs out at the ſame holes or paſſages at 
which the artery or arteriĩes enter. 
Ihe general rule of the ſmall veſſels decreaſing in 
their capacities as animals advance in age, to which 
many phenomena in the animal-ceconomy are owing, 
Obtains here: for though the trunks of the medullary 
veſſels enlarge as animals turn older, yet the ſmall 
branches become ſmaller ; as is evident from injections, 
VVV „%%% ͤ TO. which 
(2) Grutzmaker Diſſert. de oſſium medulla.— Haller Element. 
Phyſiolog. lib. 4. ſect. 4. „ 
(a) Pringle Append. to camp-diſcaſes, exper. 47. 
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which eannot be made to paſs near fo far in theſe yeſ- 
ſels of adults as of children. Hence the magrow is 
bloody in children, oily and ly: in middle age, and | 
thin and watery in old people. | 
| * experiments made on the marrow, when bones 
living animals are opened or cut through (b), and 
from the racking pain with which ſuppurations within 
bones are frequently attended, we have ſufficient proof 
that the membranes bere are ſenſible; and eonſe- 
quently have nerves diſtributed to them. Hippo» 
crates (c) might therefore ſay juſtly, that a wound pe- 
netrating into the: _—_ of a ges 000y producy a de- 
Tera, . 

The veſſels of Aa mfr up in one common 
ebnt from the perioſteum, paſs through the bones by 
proper eanals; the molt confiderable of which are about 
the middle of each bone, and are very oblique: Some- 
times theſe veſſels continue at a little diſtante in their 
paſſage, when the canal ad divided oy ſmall bony par- 
rition or two. 

From the Keockure of the contente of the bones, we 
muy judge how theſe parts, as well as others, may be 
fubject to oedema, phlegmon, ery - ſcirrhus, &. 
and may thence be led to a cure of each, before the 
common eonſequence, putrefaction, takes place, and 
frequently oecafions the loſs of the limb, if were the 


patient, 

The marrow is of very — uſe to the does: : 
for by entering their tranſverſe canals, and paſſing from 
longitudinal ones, it is "communicated to 


them into the 
all the plates to'ſofteti and conneCt their fibres, where- 
dy they are preſerved frem becoming too brittle'; as 
ve ſee they do in burnt bones, or thoſe long expoſed 
to the air, in people labouring under old age, pox, or 
Feurvy., In une _— wa oit is e in too little 


* quantity, 


« < Du Verney, Memoires de Pacad. ex bree, I N. | 
le N ata 47. apb. 49 if 
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Avantity, ot has its natural good e changed tor | 


s worſe ones. 


ECC whick the Nikllmmon-of homes 


has from the marrow, their articulations are ſaid (d) to 


a receive no leſs benefit from it: for it is. thought that 


Itbe marrow paſſes i into the articular cavities through the 


holes, which are in the bones near the large joints. 
And as. a proof of this, it is alleged, that butchers, up- 
on ſeeing the greater or leſſer quantity of marrow in the 
bones of cows, can tell whether they have e 64 
or little before they were ſlaughtered. 

When the marrow, after having ee the; = of 
mentioned, is reaſſumed into the mak of blood, (as it 


is continually in common with all other ſecreted liquors | 


that have not paſſages formed for conveying them out 
of the body), it corrects the too great aetimony com- 
municated to the ſaline particles of our fluids by their 


cireulation and heat, in the ſame, manner as lixivial ſalts | 


axe blunted. by oil in 2 ſoap. Hence, in acute 
aiſeaſes, the marrow, as well as the other fat of the 
body, is dae waſted, but muſt be immediately ſup- 
| ied-by liquors from the veſſels; ſeeing the cells with- 
in the bones, which have no aſſiſtance to their contrac- 
tion from the preſſure of the atmoſphere, cannot col- 
lapſe, as the tela cellularis under the ſkin does when 
the —— in its cells is abſorbed ;. the bones therefore 
are always full, 
3 Since it 4 18 the nature of all oil to; become 8 


raneid when expoſed 1 heat, and bones have much 
dil in their firm hard ſ 


ungtateful ſmell and 1 thin ichor; pro- 


ce, we may know why an 


ceed more from corrupted bones than from other parts 
of the body; and we can underſtand the reaſon of the 


changes of colour which bones undergo, according to 
their different degrees of mortification. Hence likewiſe 
e may learn the . of a * ventoſa, and of the 


difficulty 


e Jenn. de . Me als nd Ages: exert 5.3. Ha- 
. Nov. diſc. 3. P- 179. 
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difficulty of curing all caries of bones proceeding from: 
an obſtruction and conſequent putrefaction of — mar- 
row; and of the quick pulſe, thirſt, and heQic paro- 
xyſms, ſo often attending theſe diſeaſes, Theſe phe- 
nomena allo teach us the reaſon of the fatal prognoſis 
taken from black fetid urine in fevers. ' | 

Though bones ſo far agree in their ſtructure and an- 
nexed parts, yet we may obſerve a conſiderable differ- 
ence. among them in their magnitude, figure, ſntua- 
tion, ſubſtance, connection, uſes, &c. From which 
authors have taken occaſion to diſtinguiſh them into as 
many claſſes as they could enumerate of theſe different 
circumſtances. But theſe being obvious to every per- 
ſon that looks on bones, I ſhall only mention one of 
them; which comprehends very near the whole bones 
ol the body, and at the fame time leads us to examine 
the moſt conſiderable variety that is to be found in the 
diſpoſition of their conſtituent parts, and in their uſes. 
lt is this, that ſome bones are broad and A. while 
others are Jong and round. 


| | THE DIFFERENT cL.As8ES, &c. or BONES. 


Taz broad. bones have thin ſides, by the plates being | 
ſoon and e qually ſent off to form the lattice-work ; 
which b is thicker, and nearly of an equal forin 
all through. By this ſtructure they are well adapted to 
their uſes, of affording a large enough ſurface for the 
muſcles to riſe from and move upon, and of defend- 
ing ſufficiently the parts which they incloſe. | 

The round bones have thick ſtrong walls in the 
middle, and become very thin towards their ends; 
Which is wing to very few plates ſeparating at their 
middle; where, on that account, the cancelli are ſo 
fine and ſmall, that they are not taken notice of: but 
ſuch bones are ſaid to have a large reſervoir of oil in 
this place. Towards their ends the lattice-work be- 
comes very thick, and rather more complete than in 
the other ſort of bones. Theſs wound banes having 

Vol. I. Q.. 443 — 
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ſtrong forces naturally applied to them, and being 
otherwiſe expoſed to violent injuries, have need of a 
cylindrical figure to reſiſt external preſſure, and of a 
conſiderable quantity of oil to preſerve them from be- 
ccming too brittle. Beſides which, they are advanta- 
geouſly provided witli thick ſides towards their middle, 
where the greateſt forces are applied to injure them; 
while their hollowneſs increaſes their diameter, and 
conſequently their ſtrength to reſiſt forces applied to 
break them tranſverſely (e). Thus, for inſtance, in 
eſtimating the ecpotiiin reſiſtance of two cylindrical 

bones of unequal diameters, but conſiſting of an equal 
number of ſimilar fibres uniformly rh ner round exon, 
it 18 plain, a 

1. That the abſolute forer of theſe two bones is 
equal, becauſe wy" conſiſt of equal numbers of fmilar 
7 fibres. ITS 
2. That the abſolute foroes of all the fibres in each 
bone have the ſame effect in reſiſting any power applied 
to break them, as if the ſum of all their forces was 
united in the reſpective centres of the tranſverſe ſections 
where the fractures are to be made. For, by hypothe- 
ſis, the fibres being uniformly diſpoſed in each, there 
is not any fibre in either bone that has not à corre- 
ſponding fibre; the ſum of both whoſe diſtances from 
the axis of revolution (about which all the parts of the 
bone, muſt revolve in breaking) is equal to two ſemi- 
_ diameters of the bone: conſequently each fibre; and all 
the fibres, may be regarded as reſiſting at the diſtance 
of one ſemidiameter or e from this _ Lang 18, 
in the centre. 
3. Since the united force of all the fibres i is to be re- 
garded as reſiſting at a diſtance from the centre of mo- 
tion equal to the ſemidiameter; it follows, that the to- 
tal reſiſtance of all theſe fibres, or the ſtrength of the 
bone, is proportional to its r 1212 conle- 
Nr to its er en e 2e 
(+) Gal Mechanic, dialog, . 
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I have here taken ſor afl eie one of the mel | 
ſimple caſes for calculating the proportional forces of 
bones. But, were it not too foreign to the preſent 
deſign, it might be univerſally demonſtrated, that of 
whatever figure bones are, and in whatever manner 
their fibres are diſpoſed, their ſtrength muſt always be 
in a ratio, compounded of the area of their tranſverſe . 
ſections, or of their quantity of bony matter, and of 
the diſtance of the centre of gravity of theſe ſections 
from the centre of motion or fulcrum, on which: the 
bone i is ſuppoſed to be broken (7). 

Since, therefore, the ſtrength of bones dais 
their number of fibres, or quantity of matter, and the 
largeneſs of their diameters, one may conclude, that 
the part of a bone formerly fractured, and reunited by 
a callus,” muſt be ſtronger than it was before the frac- 
ture happened ; becauſe both theſe advantages are ob- 
tained by a callus : Which is a wiſe proviſion, fince 
bones are never ſet in ſuch a good direction as they 
were naturally of; and then, wherever a callus is form- 
ed, there is doch. an obſtruction of the veſſels, that if 
the bone was 2 gain broken in the ſame place, the oſſi- 
fic matter ela, 6 not ſo eaſily be conveyed to reunite it. 
This callus may indeed, for want of compreſſion, be 
allowed to form into à ſpongy cellular ſubſtance (g); 
but even in this caſe the ſtrength of the bone is here 
increaſed by one or both the cauſes above - mentioned. 

Many bones have protuberances or proceſſes (þ) ri- 
ſing out from them. If a proceſs ſtands out in a round - 
iſh ball, it is called caput or head If the head is flats 
ted, it obtains the appellation of condyle.——A rough 
unequal POINTS: is called n ene hen a 
C 2 | proceſs 

f ewe denianfithtion of this thecrem' by Dr Porterfiel i 


the Edinburgh medical eſſays, vol. 1. art. 19. i 
N 1 0 Ruyſch. Theſaur. 8. n. 49. Muſ. anat. thec. B. repli 2. 


— 5 Aropvriic, inge tic, ako xv, rpodonn, Skeet, Exceſſus, explana- 
o, tuberculum, gibbus, Einentins e! en pro- 
ti dura, enaſoentiag. 
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proceſs riſes narrow, and then becomes large, the nar- 
row or ſmall part is named cervix or neck Long 
ridges of bones are called ſpines. Such proceſſes as 
terminate in a ſharp point have the general name of 
corone (i) or. coronoid beſtowed on them; though moſt 
of them receive particular names from. the reſemblance 
they have, or are imagined to have, to other ſubſtan» 
ces, e. wal... maſtoid, ſtyloid, anchoroid, coracoid, ſpinal, 
Ke. Such proceſſes as form brims of cavities, are 
called Aupercilia (bY. 1: | 
Procefles ſerve for the adractegeout origin and in- 
__ of muſcles, and render the articulations firm and 
WG res 
Before leaving this ſubject, we muſt e chat 
much the greater number of what are called proceſſes 
in adult bones, diſcover themſelves in children to be 
Aer s, or diſtinct bones, which are afterwards uni- 
to the other parts: ſuch are the ſtylaid proceſſes of 
the temporal bones, proceſſes of the — 8 
ters of the thigh, &c. However, as I deſi | 
chiefly on the deſcription of the adult 8 in 
which the union of theſe parts is ſo · intimate that ſcarce 
any veſtige remains of their former ſeparation, I ſhall 
retain the common appellation of apophyſe, or proceſ?, 
to all ſuch protuberances; but ſhall remark the princi- 
pal ones that have no, juſt title to this name, when they 
occur in the deſcription of particular bones. | 
On the ſurfaces of a great many of the bones there 
' are cavities or depreſſions. If theſe are deep, with 
_ brims, authors name them coty/z (/).——lf they 
are ſuperficial, they obtain the deſignation of glenæ or 
kenoid. Theſe general claſſes are again divided-into 
everal ſpecies ae, which, its are ſmall roundiſſi chan- 
_ ſunk perpendicularly into the bone ;— furrows, 
__ narrow canal ue in WS ſurface — or 
N . note hes, 
(.) Roſtra, glandes. 70 den 2 * 
(4) Trvic, oppvegc, apeovery XA, NS og «ie? Wt: ct 
(1) Korea, ehuSapor, . pixides, boodat.. 
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notches, ſmall breaches in the bone; fm gie, broad, 


but ſuperficial depreſſions without brims ;—feſe, large 
deep cavities, which are not equally ſurrounded 

high brims ;—/inyſes, large cavities within the ſubſtance 
of the bones, with ſmall apertures ;—foram:na, or holes, 


canals that pierce quite through the ſubſtance of the 


bones. When this laſt ſort of cavity is extended 
any long way within a bone, the middle part retains 
the name of canal, and its ends are called holes. ; 
Ihe cavities allow the heads of bones to play in them; 
they lodge and defend other parts; they afford ſafe 
paſſage to veſſels, muſcles, &c. To mention more 
would engage us too much in the hiſtory of particular 
bones, which more properly belongs to the demonſtra- 
tion of the eleton, where we ſhall 45 occaſion to ob- 
ſerve theſe ſeveral ſpecies of cavities. „ HE 


To far the greater number of bones, whoſe ends are 


not joined to other bones by an immoveable articula. 


tion, there are ſmaller ones annexed, which afterwards 
become ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the ſubſtance of the 
bone itſelf. Theſe are called epiphyſes or appendices (m). 
Some bones have one, others have two, three, or four 


of theſe appendices annexed by the means of cartilages, 


which are of a conſiderable thickneſs in children, but 
by age become thinner; the oſſification proceeding 
from the end of the bone on one ſide, and from the 
epiphyſes on the other, till at laſt, in adults, the place 
of their conjunction can ſearcely be ſeen on the exter- 
nal ſurface; and it is only ſometimes that we ean then 
ſee any mark of diſtinction in the cancelli (n). IS 
Several proceſles (e. g. trochanters of the thigh, ſpine 
of the ſcapula, &c.) have epiphyſes and proceſſes fre- 
quently riſe out from epiphyſes ; for example, at the 
lower end of the femur, ulna, tibia, &c. (o).  - 
| G 3 | The 
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Ihe e piphyſes are united chiefly to ſuch bones as are 


deſtined for frequent and violent motion; and for this 


purpoſe they are wiſely framed of a larger diameter 


than the bone they belong to: for, by this means, the 


ſurface of contact between the two bones of any arti- 

culation being increaſed, their conjunction becomes 
firmer, and the muſcles inſerted into them act with 
greater force by reaſon of their axes being further re- 
moved from the centre of motion. Theſe advantages 
might indeed have been obtained by the expanſion of 
the end of the bone itſelf to a thickneſs equal to that 
of the epiphyſes; but then the conſtant ſeparation of 


new plates to form ſo vide a cellular ſtructure, muſt 


have left the ſolid ſides of the bones ſo thin as to yield 
eaſily, either to the action of the muſcles fixed to them 
and paſſing over them, to the weight ſeveral of them 
are obliged to ſupport, or to the N e of any 
other external force. 

Several anatomiſts () thought that the epiphyſes 
ſerve other purpoſes z fuch as ſecuring the ligaments 


_ of the articulations which riſe out from between the 


bones and them; for, as ſoon” as theſe parts are inti- 


mately joined, the ligaments inſinuated betwixt them 
muſt have a much ſtronger connection than they could 
have to the ſmooth ſurface of the bones. Such an in- 


terception of the ligament between the body of the bone 
and its epiphyſe i is not to be ſeen; but as, at this place, 
the bone remains longer ſoft than any where elſe, and 
the adheſion of the perioſteum and of ligaments to 
bones is always ſtronger in proportion to the bones 
being neareſt to the conſiſtence of thoſe parts, which 
is, being ſofteſt, the opinion of theſe writers, concern- 


ing the ſtronger connection of the ligaments where 


the bones and epiphyſes j 3 is not without ſome foun- 
dation. 


Ty too, by the fibres of £ epiphyſe not extends 


ing 
af K bh re -angtomicay k id. if cap 2 m Expoſ. 
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ing themſelves ſo longitadiaally as thoſe of the bones, 
— may be leſs chance of the former running into 
each other than of the latter 
The ſoftneſs of the ends of bones may be of ſome 
advantage in the womb and at birth; after which the 
offification begins at different points to form epiphyſes, 
before the oſſification can extend from the millet to the 
Ws of the bones (g). 


"UF OSSIFICATION. 


Howzvzz ſolid and compact adult bones are, yet 
they were once cartilages, membranes, nay, a mere 
jelly. This needs no further proof, than repeated ob- 
ſervations of embryos when diſſected: And how much 
more tender muſt the bones be before that time, when 
neither knife nor eye is capable to diſcover the leaſt ru- 
diments of them? By degrees they become more ſolid, 
then aſſume the nature of griſtles, and at laſt oſſify; the 
coheſion of their plates and fibres always increaſing in 
proportion to their increaſed ſolidities; as is evident 
8 the time neceſſary to unravel the texture of bones 
| people of different ages, or of denſe and of ſpongy 

coy or of the different parts of the ſame bone, and 
from the more tedious: exfoliations of the Hons of 
adults than of children; 

After any part of a bone is fully oflified, its Abe 
are extended little more in length at that part, tho? they 
increaſe there in thickneſs, and though their ſofter parts 
continue to become longer (r). 

As the ſolidity of bones increaſes, ar perioſteum 
more eaſily ſeparates from them. When bones are 
membranous, the perioſteum and they cannot be di- 
ſtinguiſned; they appear to be the ſame ſubſtance. 
When they are cartilages, their membrane adheres ſo 
armly to them, that it is difficult to ſeparate it from 

| C 4 1 them. 
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them. Where che rigid bony fibres are, the perioſteum 
is eaſily taken off, —ls the ſimilarity of ſtructure and 
conſequent greater attraction of the membrane and ſub- 
ſtance it incloſes, while they are both flexible, the cauſe 
of their greater adheſion ? or is it owing to the veſſels 
that go from the one to the other being then larger? or 
do both theſe cauſes combine to produce this effect? Or 
is the membrane or cartilage, which becomes bone at- 
terwards, to be conſidered as the ſame ſubſtance with 
the perioſteum (3)? and mult all theſe plates of bones 
be therefore ſaid to be layers of the perioftcujn mne. 
ed (t)! | 
15 Adee of bones ce principally c on their 
veſſels being ſo diſpoſed, and of ſuch diameters, as to 
ſeparate a liquor, which may eaſily turn into a bony 
ſubſtance, when it is deprived of its thinner parts; as 
ſeems. plain from the obſervation of the callous matter 
ſeparated after fractures and ulcers, where part of the 
bone is taken out: For, in theſe caſes, the veſigls ex- 
tending themſelves, and the liquors added to them, are 
gradually formed into granulated fleſh z which fills up 
all the ſpace where the bone is taken from, then har- 
dens till it becomes as firm as any other part of the 
bone. This happens frequently, even when the ends 
of the diſeaſed bone are at a conſiderable diſtance from 
ach other (). 
Ihe induration of 3 is alſo greaty aſſiſted by 
their being expoſed; more than any other parts, to the 
ſtrong preſſure of the great weights they ſupport, to the 
violent contraction of the muſcles fixed to them, and to 
the force of the parts they contain, which endeavour to 
make way for their own further growth. By all this 
n OR the ſolid fibres and veſſels of bones are 


ere 


| FRY 3 des Tacad. des 8 1 744. 

4.) Memoires de Vacad. des ſciences, 1743. 
0 Hildan. de vuln. graviſ.— Ned. eſſays, vol. 1. art. 23. 
——Job a Meckren, obſ. 69.——Mem. de Pacad. des ſciences, 
1742. See a collection of ſuch caſes in Bochmer de oſſium callq. 
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dlruſt cloſer, and ſuch: 3 of the fluids conveyed i in 
theſe veſſels as are fit to be united to the fibres are 
ſooner and more firmly incorporated with them, while 
the remaining fluids are forcibly driven out by the veins, 
to be mixed with the maſs of blood. In conſequence 
of this, the veſſels gradually diminiſh as the bones bar- 
dien. From which again we can underſtand one reaſon 
why the bones of young animals ſooner re-unite after 
a fracture than thoſe of old, and why cattle that are 
put too ſoon to hard labour, ſeldom are of ſuch large 
fize as others of the ſame brood who are longer bert 
from labour. 


That the oſſifying of bones greatly dem on preſ- 
ſure, ſeems to be evinced from the frequent examples 


we meet with of other parts turning bony, when long 
expoſed to the preſſing force of the ſurrounding parts, 
or when they are ſubjected to the like circumſtances by 
their own frequent and violent contraction. Witneſs the 
bones found frequently near the baſe of the heart in 
ſome old men (a), and in ſeveral other creatures. Nay, 
the muſcular ſubſtance of the heart has been offified in 
ſuch (V, and the arteries of old men often become bony. 
bs cartilages of the larynx are generally oſſi- 
fied in adults.—In beaſts of burden, the cartilages be- 
tween the vertebræ of the back very often change into 
complete bones; and, being intimately united withthe 
vertebræ, the whole appears one continued bone 
Nor is the perioſteum APES rv from ſuch an induta- 
tion (2). 

To confirm this argument ill farther, we may ob- 
| ſerve, that bones begin their offification at the places 

where they are moſt expoſed to theſe cauſes, viz. inthe 
often Ay s a middle "ny and | in the broad 


ones, 


(x) Riolan. 8 de ofibs, cap. 32,——Bartholin Hiſt. 
— cent. 1. hiſt. 50.——Ibid. cent. 2. hiſt. oy" 

4 4 20 Cheſelden' Ca, book 1. introd.— ngeot, Hit 
des ſciences, 126. 


5057 Peyer. Ephemerid. German. decur. 2. ann. 7. ra 205. 
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ones, at or near their e * one or more di- 
ſtinct points. The reaſon of which is, That theſe parts 
are contiguous to the bellies of the muſeles annexed to 
the bones, where the ſwelling of theſe moving powers 
is greateſt. What the effects of this may be, let any 


judge, who view ſome of the bones, as the ſcapula and 


oſſa ilium, which are covered with muſcles on each fide; 


how compact and thin they are in adults, where the 


bellies of the muſcles were lodged; whereas in children 
they are thicker. But this being the middle part of 
theſe bones, where the greateſt number of fibres is, 
this particular place would have been much thicker in 
adults, had not this forcible eauſe been applied, which 
| has nat had ſuch effects in children, whoſe muſcles have 
not been much exerciſed. —Beſides, if we allow that all 


the parts of a bone are equally increaſed by the conſtant 
ſupply of new particles, each fibre, and every particle 


of a fibre, endeavours to make way for its own growth, 
by puſhing the one next to it; and conſequently by far 
the greateſt preſſure is on the middle, to make the par- 


ticles firm, and therefore to begin their oſſification 
there. - Laſtly, the pulſation of the medullary arteries, 


which enter the bones near to this middle. part, may, as 


authors have alleged, 8 ne rech ow | 


this induration. 
From the effects of eſſary: only: it is that we can 


account for the bones of old people having their ſides 
much thinner, yet more denſe and ſolid, while the ca- 


vities are much larger than in thoſe of young people; 
and for the prints of muſcles, veſſels, &c. being ſo 
much more ſtrongly marked on the ſurfaces of the for- 
mer than of the latter, if they belong to people of near 
the ſame condition i in life. Preſſure muſt likewiſe be 


te cauſe, which, in people of equal ages, makes theſe 


rints ſtronger in the bones of thoſe who had much la- 


ur and exerciſe, than they are in people who have led 
an indolent inactive life. 


PER both the cauſes of Lobende above men; 5 
te) _ «tioned 


2 1 << n SGT” =P 2” e 


— 


dove may be aſſiſted iy: the nature of the climate 
People live in, and the food they uſe; Whence, in hot 
countries, the inhabitants ſooner come to their height 
of ſtature than in the northerly cold regions: And 
thence ſeems to have ariſen the common practice among 
the ladies, of making puppies drink brandy or ſpirit of 
wine, and of bathing them in theſe liquors, to prevent 
their growing big. Nay, it has been obſerved, that 
much uſe of ſuch ſpirits has occaſioned parts, naturally | 
foft, to petrify in ſome, ons to . in other people” of 
no great age (a). 

From the foregoing account of the irugure' of 
bones; and of their oſſification, we may underſtand we 
reaſons of the following phenomena. 

How the natural colour of enen ney be changed by 
| ſome ſorts of food (6). 

Why the bones of ſome people are ſo long in harden- 
ing, and in others never completely indurate. 
Why, in ſuch whoſe offification is flow, the bones are 
generally thicker in proportion to their n 9 87 
cially at their ends; as in the rickets. 

How hard firm bones have become ſoft and pliable 
by diſeaſes (c). 

Why, in ſome diſcaſes, epiphyſes ſepwinte from 
bones (4), and the ends of fractured bones come aſun- 


der many years after their fractures e to be! cu- 
red G0. : he 


| FOI 


(a) 3 Hiſtoire de Vacad. des ſciences,” 1506. — Gcoffroy, 
Mem, de Vacad. des ſciences, 1706. 

oW) Philoſoph, tranſact. num. 442. art. 8. num. 443+ art 2. 

* art. 4.——Mem. de Vacad. des ſciences, 1739, 1742. 

3 iſtoire * Pacad. des ſciences, 1704. Mem. 1722. Gag- 
liardi, Anatom. offium, cap. 2. obſerv. 3. —Ephem. Germ., de- 
Cur. 1. ann. 1. obſ. 37. et ſchol. decur. 2. ann. 7. obſ. 212: 235. 
T9 $008. 2. obſ. 3.——Philoſ. tranſ. no 470. 5 3. Ibid. vol. 48 
94. and 44. 

(d) M moires de Pacad. des ſciences, 1699. Diemerbroek, Ib. 9. 
cap.;19.——Comper's Anat. e. * bg. 4. be {14 
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How bones may waſte and diminiſh () 17 
How bones may become folid all through, without | 
appearance of cancelli (g). 

2 nodes, tophi, and . happen after the 5 
eroſion of the external plates of bones 1 in the lues Vene- 
rea, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, and gout. 1 

How bones exfoliate by the riſing of granulated geh 
en their ſurface. ; 

How and from what <allus i is formed: after a frace 
ture (0). 


Why callus appears to be rather the continued TY 
ſtance of the perioſteum than of the bone, while it re- 


mains ſoft and flexible ; but ſecms continued with the 


bone after it oflifies (1). 


Why callus is ſenſible while it is foft, but becomes 
inſenſible when it hardens. 


What occaſions ſometimes ſuch difficulty i in curing 
fractured bones; or why they never re-unite, though 


they are reduced, and all proper means towards a cure 


are uſed (H———are the bones of women with 


Thild more tedious in reuniting: than thoſe of other 
_ prople ©)? 


Why calluſes, after fractures, are ſometimes very 
thick and pratuberant. - 


What difference there ought to be in the application 
of bandages to fractures of the bones of old and of 


young patients, 


How bones, remainin 8 long unreduced after a lr 


tion, 
(J) Chefelden's' Anat. bock I, introd. . de Pacad. deg 
ſciences, 1700. 


(e) Ruyſch. Theſaur. 2, arc. 5.  thef. . loc. 1. num. 5. theſ. 9. 


numb. 2. not. 3. ——Bochmer de callo o "xz ? 


RAY Memoires de Pacad. des atk 8 de of- 


Im callo. | 
' Mem. de Vacad. 1741. by 


9 Meckren Obſerv. — bl. 7 x. et Ad- 


verſ. dec. 2. f 2. Obſerv. anat. · chir. obſ. 4. 5. Syieten 1 in 


Boerhaave Aphor. 9 


Hildan. centur. 25 obſ. 87. et cent. 6. ob. 68.——Philf, 
n* 494. 42 
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tion, may have their form ſo changed as to make their 
reduction very difficult, if not impoſſible (m). R's 79 
| Whoever is defirous to know in what time and or- 
der each bone and its ſeveral parts begin to aſſume a 
bony nature, let him conſult, Kerckingius (), who 
gives us the delineations of abortions from three days 
after conception, and traces the oſſification of the bones 
from three weeks and a month, till the time of the 
birth: To whom ſhould be added Coiterus (0) and Eyſ- 
ſonius (p). - An account of this ſubje&t might alſo be 
collected out of Ruyſch's works, where ſome of the 
miſtakes committed by the former authors are correct- 
ed; and ſeverul more particulars, to make the hiſtory 
of che oſteogenea more — have ſince been added 
by Neſbit (9 and Albinus (r). 
I muſt refer to the authors now quoted for the more 
curious part of the human oſteogeny; not having pre- 
parations enough to give ſuch a full hiſtory of it as is 
done by them. But I ſhall endeavour to explain the 
more uſeful and neceſſary part of the oſteogeny, by _ 
Joining to the deſcription of each bone of an adult, 
condition in ripe children; that is, in ſuch as are — 
at the ordinary time; and ſhall point out what parts of 
each are afterwards joined in form-of — This, 
with the following — rules, ſeem to me ſufficient 
for underſtanding what of this ſubjedtis mn in the 
2 of phyſic and ſurgery. 
1. Wherever I mention any parts being cartidagi- 
nous, or their being {till ſeparable from the other parts 
of the bone to which they belong, 1 would be under- 
ood to Ong that, about _ of im you of age, 
ſiuch 


Sd: 


(= Saltzman, Obſ. decur. obſ. 6. —— Memoires 1 Pacad. de 
chirurgie, tom. 2. p. 155. Bochmer Inſtit. ofteolog. 9 596. 


I) a tchnograph. e feetuum. 
5 De oſſibus fortus j | Bab 
De oſſibus infant. died. et nd. 


(2) Human oſteogeny explained. 


FI, Mag e ebe, ren aner . 
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ſuch parts-are oflified and united to their proper bones, 
unleſs when it is ſaid chat ley: are ee formed 
into epiphyſes. 
2. Such as become pes are generally oflified 
at ſeven or eight years of age; but, being for the moſt 
part moiſtened by ſynovia, their external ſurface is ſtill 
ſomewhat cartilaginous, and they are not yet united to 
vue bones; ©} 5 
At eighteen or dex years of age the r 
are entitely oſſified, and have blended their fibres ſo 
with the body of the ny as to make chem inſeparable 
without violence. 

The knowledge of this part * the ofteogeny 1 think 
neceſſary; to prevent dangerous miſtakes in the cure of 
ſeveral diſeaſes. As for example : Without this know- 
ledge, the ſeparation of an epiphyſe might be miſtaken ' 
for a fracture or luxation. The interſtice of two 
parts of a bone not yet Joined, might be judged to be a 

fiſſure. A diaſtaſis, or ſeparation. of ſuch disjoined 
pieces of a bone, might be thought a fracture. The pro- 
truſion of one piece, or its overlopping any other, 
could be miſtaken for an excreſcence or exoſtoſis. 
Such errors about the nature of a diſeaſe would give one 
very different indications of cure from vchat he would 
have if he really underſtood his patient's caſe: And 
very often the knowledge of the different inequalities 
on the ſurfaces of bones, muſt direct us in the execu - 
of 'what is aher tor on done to cure : ſeveral eds their 
b. * | & ach t0. on 
PE or THE conUEer ox 0 or BONES. 

- Having thus conſidered the bones when ſingle, ve 
fi. next to. ſhow the different manner of their con- 
junctions (s). To expreſs theſe, anatomiſts have con- 
trived a great number of technical terms; about the 
e e and ar of N there has 

0 un- 


() Leragtie, oudeoccs,ovp ons; A" Compolitio, „ 
tio, conjunctio, nodus, commiſſura, Rruuray wur dn 0 
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unluckily been variety of opinions. Some of theſe terms 
it is neceffary to retain, ſince they ſerve to expreſs the 
various circumſtances of the articulations, and to un- 
: derſtand the writers on this ſubject. a 

The ARTICULATIONs are moſt commonly divided 
into three claſſes, vis. Symphyſis, Synarthroſis, and Di- 
arthroſis. | 
I. SyMPHY81s, which properly. ſignifies the coneretion 
or growing together of parts, when uſed to expreſs 
the articulations of bones, does not ſeem to compre- 
hend, under the meaning generally given to it, any 
ching relating to the form or motion of the conjoined 
bones; but by it moſt authors only denote the bones to 
be connected by ſome other ſubſtance; and as there 
are different ſubſtances which ſerve this purpoſe, there- 
fore they divide it into the three following ſpecies. 

1. Sync hondroſis (t), when a cartilage is the connect- 
ing ſubſtance : thus the ribs are joined to the ſternum; 
thus the bodies of the vertebre are conuected to each 
aber; as are likewiſe the oſſa pubis. 

2. Synneuroſis, or ſyndeſmoſes,- when ligaments are the 
conneQing bodies, as they are in How the moveable arti- 
culations. 
. Syſſarcoſie, when mne are ſtretched From one 
bone to another, as they muſt 0 where there are 
moveable joints. 
II. The — claſs of: annfenicivns; the- Sms K- 
THROS18, which is ſaid to be the general term by which 
the immoveable conjunction of bones 1 is expe is di- 
videdi into three kinds. 
1. The ſuture (v) is that articulation where two bones 
are mutually indented into each other, or as if they 
were ſewed together; and is formed by the fibres of two 
bones meeting while they are yet flexible and yielding, 
and have not come to their full extent of growth; ſo that 
they mutually force into the interſtices of each other, 


18 Amphiarthroſit, * 


u) Papn, 1 — 


-- 
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till, meeting with ſuch reſiſtance: as they are not able to 
overcome, they are ſtopped from ſprouting out farther, 
or are reflected; and therefore theſe: indentations are 
very different both in figure and magnitude: thus the 
dones of the head are joined; thus epiphyſes are join- 
ed to the bones, defies their full connection and union 
with them. 

Under this title of ſuture, the harmonia of the an- 
cients may be comprehended; ſcarce any en 
bones being joined by plain ſurfaces (x)« 

2. Comphęſis (y) is the fixing one bone into another, 
as a nail is fixed in a board : thus the dernen ſecured 
iu their — | — 3 

Schindyleſis or hin 2), W a thin 
of one — — 2 . dar narrow furrow of 
another: thus the proceſſus azygos of the ſphenoid, and 
the naſal proceſs of the n dend are uur by 
the vomer. FLO 

All, The third claſs or © bins Ine (0 js the arti- 
culati ion where the bones are ſo looſely connected as to 
allow large motion. This is iubdraded: into , three 
kinds. wo »C 

I, Enarthreft bs, or the ball — e ny a lags 
head is received into a deep cavity; as che bead of — 
os femoris is into the acetabulum coxendicis. 

2. Art hrodia, when a round head is — — 
Juperficial cavity; as in the articulation of the arm- 
done and ſcapula. Theſe two ſpecies of: RY al- | 
low motion to all ſides. | 

3- Ginglimus (b), which propediy: Seiden the hides 
of a door or window; in it the parts of the bones mu- 
tually receive and are received, and Wow of motion 
two e Workmen n it charnal. - 1 Q 
; 6 wo, 4 - examen. 3 
= 6, 

{ 


Conclavatio. 
) Keil's Anat. chap. 5. ſect. "x 


2 
(a) Azagvgoric, Dearticulatio, ee . 
(6 FOI mutua. EE TOY | 
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The ginglimur is generally divided into three kinds; 
en ſome (c) give the names of contiguous (d), di- 
fant (, and compound (J). 

The firſt kind of ginglmus is when a bone has ſeve / 
ral protuberances and cavities, which anſwer to as ma- 


ny cavities and proceſſes of the other bone with which 


it is articulated; as in the conjunticn of un femur with N 


The ſecond ſpecies i is, when a bone receives another 


at one end, and is received by the ſame bone at the 


other end; as in the radius and ulna. 
The laſt fort is, when a bone receives ne and 


is received by a third; as in the oblique proceſſes of the 
vertebrae. 


When l firſt memioned the artieulations of bones; E 
ſaid there were different opinions concerning the uſe 'of 


their technical names; c. g. It has been ſaid, that /ym- 


phyfis ſhould be the name for the immoratble 4 2208 234 


tions, and /ynarthrofiu ſhould be underſtood to be the 
conjunction of bones by ſome connecting medium. 
Thoſe who have taken hmpbyfit in the ſenſe 1 did, of 
its expreſſing the conjunction of bones with a connect- 
ing ſubſtance, have diſagreed in their definition of it; 
ſome inſerting, and others leaving out, its allowing mo- 
tion. Where they have agreed in their definition, they 
_ _ been of the fame mind concerning the —_ 
it: for ſeveral think the f/arcoftis and /yndeſmoſes ap- 
plicableto fo many joints 2150 — — lowed 
to be claſſed under the diarthrofis, that it muſt create 
confufion to name them by any ſpecies of the /ym 
Few keep to fuch a general definition of the [ynchon- 
droſis as I have done; and whether they determine it to 
allow no motion, or an obſcure or'a manifeſt one, they 
bring themſelves | mto OI ie becauſe there are ex- 


Vor. 1s: — D 3 amples 
0 Baker, Curl ole kg can., 1. N 
(4) Proximus. 
Longus. | 
) RINGS 
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amples of all theſe three kinds —— Some again, by too 
nicely diſtinguiſhing obſcure and manifeſt motions of 
bones, have blended the fynarthrofes and 'diarthrofes ; 
and from thence, have b out the different com- 
pound ſpecies of articulations that may be formed of 
them, fo far, that they could find no examples in the 
body to illuſtrate them -by.—lt would be tedious to 
enumerate more of the jarring opinions, and it would 
be far more ſo to give a detail of the arguments uſed 
by the diſputants. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe that 
it is underſtood in what ſenſe I take theſe nn 
terme! which I do in the following manner. 
When I mention the ſymphyſis or fynarthroſis, or 
any ſpecies of them, I ſhall always underſtand them 
according to the explication already given of them. 
But though the preceding account of the diarthroſis, or 
articulation of moveable bones, has been almoſt uni- 
verſally received; yet ſeeing it does not comprehend 
all the moveable articulations of the body, and one of 
its ſpecies does not anſwer to any notion we can have 
of the conjunction of two bones, I muſt beg leave to 
change the definitions and kinds of theſe joints. 
I I would call diart hroſis, That conjunction of bones 
= whereby they are fitted for motion, being each covered 
with a ſmooth cartilage, connected by one or more 
common ligaments, and lubricated with liquor at the 
conjoined parts: In which definition I have no re- 
gard to the quantity of motion which they really do 
perform; the motion being often confined or enlarged 
by ſome other cauſe not immediately depending on the 
frame of the two ſurfaces of the bones forming che o_ 
_ ticular joint which then is conſidered, 

The firſt ſpecies of the diarthroſis, viz. the enarthio- 
fs, or ball — ſocket, I would define more generally 
than above, That articulation where a rou head of 
one bone is received into a cavity of another; and con- 

ſequently, without ſome foreign impediment, is ca- 
pable of motion to all ſides, e 05 this kind 


are 
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are to be ſcen in the articulation of the thigh- bone and 
oſſa innominata; arm · bone and ſcapula; aſtragalus and 
os naviculare; magnum of the wriſt with the ſcaphoi- 
des and lunare ; firſt bone of che thumb with the . 
cond, & c. 66 | > ® 
The ſecond ſort, or the dre, differing from the 
enarthrofis, in the preceding account, only in the ca- 
vity's being more ſuperficial, (which makes no eſſential 
difference, eſpecially that, in the recent ſubject, carti- 
lages or ligaments ſupply the deficiency of bone), ought, 
in my opinion, to be called with Veſalius (g), that ar- 
ticulation of two bones adapted for motion, where it is 
not at firſt ſight obvious which of the two has the head 
or cavity, or where they are joined by plain ſurfaces, 
or nearly ſo: ſuch is the conjunction of the clavicle 
with the ſcapula; oſſa cuneiformia with the os navicu- 
lare; metatarſal bones with the oſſa cuncitormia, &c. 
From the nature of this ſort of joint, it is plain, that 
very great motion cannot be allowed, without the bones 
going further out of their natural ſituation than i is con- | 
venient'or ſafe. 
Ginglimur, I would reckon that aniculation by the 
form of which the motion of the joined bones muſt be 
chiefly. confined to two oat nie - which Ave” of | 
doors are., 
The firſt ſpecies of this is the Werle when one 
bone turns on another, as a wheel does on its axis. 
Thus the firſt vertebra of the neck moves on the tooth- 
like proceſs of the ſecond. This is the moſt proper 
kind of ginglimus. | 

The ſecond ſpecies ſhould be eſteemed that articulas 
tion where ſeveral prominent and hollow ſurfaces of two 
| bones move on each other within the ſame common 

Amen; as in the knee, elbow, K {31157 
The third ſort of ginglimus is, when two bones are 
articulated to each other at different parts, with a di- 
tine 8 4 88 of Wo 1 machines at each: ſuch 
ö 38 Is 


(e) De corp. human. fabrica, lib, 1. cap. 4. 
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is the articulation of the os occipitis with the firſt yerte» 
dra of the neck; of any two contiguous vertebræ, by 

their oblique proceſſes ; of the ribs with the bodies nod 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz ; of the radius with. 
the ulna, tibia with the fibula, aſtragalus vith the cal · 
caneum, &c. | 

I would entirely throw out what is commonly called 
the third kind of ginglimus: for in examining the con- 
junction of a bone with two others, as in the common 
example of a yertebra joined with the one above and 
below, the connection of the middle one with each of 
the other two ought to be conſidered ſeparately : other - 
wiſe we might, with the ſame propriety, eſteem the 
articulations that the long bones, the femur, tibia, hu - 
merus, &c. have at their different ends, as one articu 
lation; which is abſurd, _ 

If the moveable bones are not connected and kept 
firm by ſome ſtrong ſubſtance, they would be luxated 
at every motion of the joints; and if their hard rough 
unequal ſurfaces were to play on each other, their mo- 
tion would not only be difficult, but the loſs of ſubſtance 
from attrition would be great. Therefore ligaments 
are made to obviate the firſt, and cartilages to prevent 
the other inconveniency. Bat becauſe ligaments and 
cartilages turn rigid, inflexible, and rough, unleſs they 
are kept moiſt, a ſufficient quantity of proper liquors is 
ſupplied for their lubrication, and to preſerve them in a 
flexible ſtate. Seeing, then, theſe-parts are ſo neceſſary 
to the articulations, I ſhall next conſider their ſtructure, 


fituation, and uſes, fo far as they are ſubſervient to the 
| hone and their motions. 


oF THE LIGAMENTS. 


Licaments () are white flexible bodies, thicker 
and firmer than membranes, and not ſo hard or firm 
as cartilages, without any remarkable cavity in their 
ſubſtance, * watched, and with little elaſticity; 


|  ferving 


(4) Furdr@or ufo, * rinculs 
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ſerving to connect one part to another, or to prevent 
the parts to which they are fixed from being removed 
out of that ſituation which is uſeful and ſaf. 

After maceration in water, the ligaments can eaſily 
be divided; and each ligamentous layer appears com- 
poſed of fibres, the largeſt of which are diſpoſed in a 

longitudinal direction. 5 . 85 
e arteries of ligaments are very conſpicuous after 


a tolerable injection, and the larger trunks of theit veins 
are ſometimes to be ſeen full of blood. 


Such ligaments as form the ſides of cavities, have 
numerous orifices of their arteries opening upon their 
internal ſurface, which keep it always moiſt. If we 
rub off that moiſture, and then preſs the ligament, we 
can ſee the liquor oozing out from fmall pores; and 


we can force thin liquors injected by the arteries into 


the cavities formed by ligaments. 
Theſe exhalent arteries muſt have correſponding ab- 
forbent veins, otherwiſe the cavities would ſoon be too 

Mes 8 opt | 
Ligaments, then, muſt be ſabje@ to the diſeaſes com- - 


mon to other parts, where there is a circulation of 


fluids, allowance always being made for the ſize of 
veſſels, nature of the fluids, and firmneſs of the tex- 


ture of each part. 


Authors generally ſay that ligaments are inſenfible; 
and conſequently it may be inferred, that they have no 
nerves beſtowed on them. But the violent racking 


pain felt on the leaſt motion of a joint labouring under 


a rheumatiſm, the ſeat of which diſeaſe ſeems often to 
be in the ligaments, and the inſufferable torture occa- 


fioned by incifions of ligaments, and by a collection of 


acrid matter in a joint, or by tophi in the gout, would | 
perfuade us that they are abundantly fupplied with 
nerves, | | 3 ik 
The ligaments which connect the moveable bones 
commonly riſe from the conjunction of the epiphyſes of 
the one bone, and are 1 into the ſame place — xt 


/ 


the other; or, where epiphyſes are not, they come out 
from the cervix, and beyond the ſupercilia of the arti- 
culated bones; and after ſuch a manner, in both ca- 
fes, as to include the articulation in a purſe; or bag; 
with this difference, depending on their different mo- 
tions, that where the motion is only to be in two direc- 
tions, the ligaments are ſtrongeſt on thoſe ſides towards 
which the bones are not moved; and when a great va- 
riety of motions is deſigned to be allowed, the liga- 
ments are weaker than in the former ſort of articula- 
tions, and are nearly of the ſame ſtrength all round. 
Part of: the capſular ligaments is compoſed of the 
perioſteum, continued from one bone to another, as 
was obſerved p. 18. and their internal layer is continued 
on the parts of the bone or cartilage which the ligament 
includes (i). N i 27 oft e 
Beſides theſe common capſular ligaments of the 
joints, there are particular ones in ſeveral places, either 
for the firmer connection of the articulated bones, or 
for reſtraining and confining the motion to ſome one 
tide; ſuch are the croſs and lateral ligaments of the 
knee, the round one of the thigh, &c. = 
From this account of the ligaments, we may con- 
clude, that, ceteris paribus, in whatever articulation 
the ligaments are few, long, and weak, the motion is 
more tree and quick; but luxations happen frequently: 
and, on the contrary, where the ligaments are nume- 
rous, ſhort, and ſtrong, the motion is more confined; 
but ſuch a joint is leſs expoſed: to luxations (4).—— 
Whence we may judge how neceſſary it is to attend to 
the different ligaments, and the changes which have 
been made on them by a luxation, when it is to be re- 
duced. | „ hh ELF 195 
- Ligaments alfo ſupply the place of bones in ſeveral 
caſes to advantage. Thus the parts in the pelvis are 
more ſafely ſupported below by ligaments than they 
e e 
(i Neſbit, Oſteogen.— Philoſ. tranſact. No 470. $6. * 
7 (4) Fabric, ab Aquapend. de articul. part. utilit. pars 3. 
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could have been by bone -The — placed i in 
the great holes of the offa innominata, and between the 
bones of the fore · arm and leg, afford convenient origin 
to muſcles.Immoveable bones are firmly connected 
by them; of which the conjunction of the os ſacrum 

and innominatum is an example —— They afford a 
ſocket for moveable bones to play in, as we ſee part of 
the aſtragalus does on the li n ſtretched from the c 
heel. bone to the ſcaphoid. 

Numerous inconveniences may ariſe from too long 
or "ones ſtrong or weak, lax or rigid ligaments. 


OF THE CARTILAGES. 


CanTiLAGEs ny are ſolid, ſmooth, white, elaſtic | 
ſubſtances, between the hardneſs of bones and liga- 
ments, and covered with a membrane named 75 
chondrium; which is of the ſame ſtructure Jo 
them as the perioſteum is to the bones. E 
Ciuartilages are compoſed of plates, which are forked 
of fibres, diſpoſed much in the ſame way as thoſe of 
bones are; as might be reaſonably concluded from ob- 
ſerving bones in a.cartilaginous ſtate before they oflify, 
and from ſeeing, on the other hand, ſo many cartilages 
become bony. This may be ſtill further confirmed by 
— exfoliation which cage are ſubject to as welle as 

_ HOY 

ane of ſoveral: cartilages, fog! ex- 
= 1E m5 of the ribs.and larynx, has arteries, which 
can be equally well injected with thoſe of the perio- 
ſteum; but the veſſels of that membrane in other parts, 
e. g. the articular cartilages, are ſmaller, and in none 
of them does injection enter deep into the ſubſtance of 
the cartilages; nay, madder, mixed with the food of 
animals, does not change the colour of cartilages as it 
does n of bones 4 eee eee 
D 4 | .* * 4." 
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The granulated fleſh- hi riſes from the ends of 
metacarpal or metatarſal bones, when the cartilage ex- 
foliates, after a finger or toe has been taken off at the 
firſt joint, is very ſenſible ; from which the ce 
of nerves in cartilages may be inferred. | 

While cartilages are in a natural ſtate, it is to be re. 
ks. firſt, That they have no cavity in their middle 

for marrow. Secondly, That their outer ſurface is 
ſofteſt, which renders them more flexible. Thirdly, 
That they do not appear to change their texture near 
ſo much by acids as bones do. And, laſtly, That as 
the ſpecific gravity of cartilages is near a third leſs than 
that of bones; ſo the coheſion of their ſeveral plates is 
not fo ſtrong as in bones: Whence cartilages laid bare 
in wounds or ulcers, ate not only more liable to cor. 
rupt, but exfoliate much ſooner than bones do. 

Cartilages ſeem to be principally kept from oſſifying, 
either by being ſubjected to alternate motions of flexion 
and extenſion, the effects of which are very different 
from any kind of ſimple preſſure; or by being con- 
ſtantly moiſtened (n) . Thus the cartilages on the arti- 
culated ends of the great bones of the limbs, and the 
moveable ones placed between the moving bones in 
ſome articulations, which are obliged to ſuffer many 
and different flexions, and are plentifully moiſtened, 
ſcarce ever change into bone; while thoſe of the rids 
and larynx are often offified 2——The middle angular 
part of the cartilages of the ribs,” which is conſtant yin 
an alternate ſtate of flexion and extenſion, by being 
moved in reſpiration, is always the laſt of becomibg 
bony.——-In the larynx, the epiglottis, which is oft- 
encr bended and more moiſtened than the other four 
l E val ſeldom is oſſified, while the others as ſel- 
dom eſcape it in adults. | 

The cartilages e to bones are sometimes 


found 


No 457. art. 3 de Vacad ane, l 5 8 — 
eher de omum call. eee 
( Hayers Ofteolog. Nov. | „ 
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found on the ends of bones which at to no 

other; but are never wanting on the ends and in the 

cities of ſuch bones as are deſigned for motion (o). 

Cartilages alſo are interpoſed between ſuch other carti- 

lages as cover the heads and cavities of articulated 

bones; nay, Ways are alſo paced between immoveable 
W 


The uſes 3 fo far-as they regard deines; 


are, to allow, by their ſmoothneſs, ſuch bones as are 


deſigned for motion, to ſlide eafily without detrition, 
while, by their flexibility, they | accommodate them- 


{elves to the ſeveral figures neceſſary in different mo- 


tions, and, by their elaſticity, they recover their natu- 


ral poſition and ſhape as ſoon as the preſſure is remo- 


ved. This . force may alſo aſſiſt the motion 
of the joint to be more expeditious, and may render 
ſhocks in running, jumping, &c. leſs. To theſe car - 
tilages we chiefly owe the ſecurity of the moveable ar- 
ticulations: for, without them, the bony fibres would 
ſprout out, and intimately coaleſce with the adjoining 


bone; whence a true anchyloſis muſt neceſſarily follow; 


which never fails to happen when the cartilages are 
eroded by acrid matter, or oſſified from want of mo- 
tion or defect of liquor, as we ſee often happens after 


wounds of the joints, paidarthrocace, ſcrophula, and 


ſpina ventoſa, or from old age, and long immobility of 
joints (y). Hence we may know what the annihila- 
tion is, which is ſaid to be made of the head of a bone, 
and of the cavity for lodging it, after an unreduced 
fracture (). The moveable cartilages interpoſed in 


joints ſerve to make the motions both freer. and more 


fate than they would otherwiſe be.——Thofe: placed 
n och of bones that are not articulated, as on 
121 5. 447 ol, 21:3 
0 Celf. de re iedie. lib: en | 
135 olumb. de re anat. lib. (5. ure e de Packd. * 
„ 1716— Phil. tranſact. 215. — bid. Ne 461. ſect. 16. 
(7) Hildan. de ichor. et melicer · acri Celfi, cap. 5. Ruyſch. 


hel. + Ne 103.—altzman, in Act. Petropolit, tom. 3. P. 275: 
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the ſpine of the os ilium, baſe of the ſcapula; &c. ſerve: | 


to prevent the bony fibres from growing out too far.— 


Cartilages ſometimes ſerve as ligaments, either to faſten 
together bones that are immoveably joined, ſuch are 
the cartilages between the os ſacrum and ofla illium, 

the oſſa pubis, &c. or to connect bones that enjoy ma- 
nifeſt motion, as thoſe do which are placed between 
the bodies of the true vertebræ, &c.—Cartilages 
very often do the office of bones to greater advan- 
tage than theſe laſt could; as in the cartilages of the 
ribs, thoſe which ſupply brims to cavities, ; kcc. 


© Too great thickneſs or thinneſs, length or ſhortneſs, 


- hardneſs or ſuppleneſs, of cartilages, may therefore 
cauſe great diſorders in the body. xx 


OF THE SYNOVIA. 
+ Tax liquor which principally ſerves to moiſten the 
ligaments and cartilages of the articulations is ſup- 
plied by glands, which .are commonly. ſituated in the 
Joint, after ſuch a manner as to be gently preſſed, but 
not deſtroyed: by its motion. By this means, when 
there is the greateſt neceſſity for this liquor, that is, 
when the moſt frequent motions are performed, the 
greateſt quantity of it muſt be ſeparated. Theſe glands 
are ſoft and pappy, but not friable: in ſome of the 
large joints they are of the conglomerate kind, or a 
great number of ſmall glandules are wrapt up in one 
common membrane. Their excretory ducts are long, 
and hang looſe, like ſo many fringes, within the arti- 
culation; which, by its motion and preſſure, prevents 
obſtructions in the body of the gland or its excretories, 


and promotes the return of this liquor, when ſit to be 


taken up by the abſorbent veſſels, which muſt be in the 
joints, as well as in the other cavities of the body; and, 
at. the ſame time, the preſſure on the excretory ducts 


hinders a ſuperfluous unneceſſary ſecretion, while the 
fimbriated diſpoſition of theſe excretories does not al- 
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low any of the ſecreted liquor to be puſhed back again 

by theſe canals towards the glands (7). 

Very often theſe fountains of ſlimy liquor appear 
only as a net- work of veſſels. —Prequently they are al- 
moſt concealed by cellular membranes containing the 
fat—and ſometimes ſmall np mucous follicuh may 
be ſeen (3). | wel 

The different joints have theſe organs in different 

numbers and ſizes : the conglomerate ones do not vary 
much, eſpecially as to ſituation, in the ſimilar joints of 
different bodies; but the others are more uncertain. 

Upon prefling any of theſe glands with the finger, 
one can ſqueeze out of their excretories a mucilaginous 

liquor, which ſomewhat reſembles the white of an eg 

or ſerum of the blood; but it is manifeſtly ſalt to the 
taſte. It does not cogulate by acids or by heat, as the 
ſerum does; but by the latter turns firſt thinner, and, 
when evaporated, leaves only a thin ſalt film. 

The quantity of this mucilage, conſtantly ſupplied, 
mult be very conſiderable, ſince we ſee what a plenti- 
ful troubleſome diſcharge of glary matter follows a 
wound or ulcer of any joint: of which liquor the: mu- 
cilage 1 is a conſiderable part. 

The veſſels which ſupply liquors for making 45 55 ; 
cretion of this mucilage, and the veins which bring back 
the blood remaining after the ſecretion, are to be ſeen 
without any preparation; and, after a tolerable injec- 
tion of the arteries, the glands are covered with them. 

In a ſound ſtate, we are not conſcious of any fenfibi- 
lity in thoſe glands: but, in ſome caſes which T have 
ſeen, when they inflame and. ſuppurate, the moſt rack - 
ing pain is felt in them; a melancholy, though a "wy 
proof that they have nerves. ; 

Theſe mucilaginous glands are commonly lodged i in 
a cellular ſubſtance ; which is alſo to be obſerved in 
other parts of the bag formed tn the ane of the 


ri 


; — 


1) Cowper, Anatom. plead tab. 79. lit. E. E. 
wt Morgagn. Adverſar, 2. animad. 23. 
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articulation; and contains a fatty matter, that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be attenuated, and forced through the inclu. _ 
ding membranes into the cavity of the joint, by the 
preſſure which it ſuffers from the moving bones. 
Ik, then, the oil is conveyed from this cellular ſub- 
ſtance z and if the attenuated marrow paſſes from the 
cancelli of the bones by the large pores near their ends, 
or in their cavities, and fweats through the cartilages 
there into the articulations ; which it may, when 
ed by the conſtant heat and action of the body, more 
eaſily do, than when it eſcapes through the compact 
ſubſtance of the bones in a ſkelcton : It, I fay, this oil 
is ſent to a joint, and is incorporated with the muci- 
lage, and with the fine lymph that is conſtantly oozing 
out at the extremities of d the ſmall arteries diſtributed 
to the ligaments, one of the fitteſt liniments imaginable 
muſt be produced; for the mucus diluted by the lymph 
contributes greatly to its lubricity, and the oil preſerves 
it from hardening. How well ſuch a mixture ferves 
| the purpoſe it is defigned for, Boyle (t) tells us he ex- 
perienced in working his air-pump; for the fucker 
could be moved with muctrlefs force after being moiſt- 
ened with water and oil, than when he uſed either one 
or other of theſe liquors: And I believe every one, at 
firſt view, will allow the dilated mucilage to be much 
preferable to fimple water. The ſynovia (u), as this li- 
quor, compoſed of oil, mucilage, and lymph, is com- 
monly now called, while in a ſound ſtate; effecuatly pre; 
ſerves all the parts concerned in the articulations ſoft and 
Kexible, and makes them flide eaſily on each other, by 
which their mutual detrition and overheating is prevent- 
ed, in the manner daily practiſed in coach and cart 
wheels by beſmearing them with greaſe and tar. 
After the liquor of the articulations becomes toa thin 


_ unſerviceable, by wn nen pounded _ 
ODT 


651 8 experim. 
(u) Mug, mucus, . | 
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rubbed: between the moving bones, it is reaſſumed into 
the maſs of blood by the abſorbent veſlels. * 

" When the ſynovia is not rubbed betwixt the bones, 
it inſpiſſates. And ſometimes, when the head of a 
bone has been long out of its cavity, this liquor is ſaid 
to fill up the place of the bone, and hinder its reduc- 


tion; or if a joint continues long unmoved, it is 
. alſo ſaid to cement the bones, and occaſion a true an- 


chyloſis (x)——lf the ſynovia becomes too acrid, it 
erodes the cartilages and bones; as frequently happens 
to thoſe who labour under the lues venerea, ſcurvy, 
ſcrophula, or ſpina ventoſa. If this liquor is ſepara- 
ted in too ſmall quantity, the joint becomes ſtiff; and, 
when with difficulty it is moved, a crackling noiſe is 
heard, as people advanced in years frequently experi- 


ence (5). If the mucilage and lymph are depoſited 
in too great quantity, and the abſorbent veſſels do not 


perform their office ſufficiently, they may occaſion a 
dropſy of the joints (z). From this ſame cauſe alſo 


the ligaments are often ſo much relaxed, as to make 
_ the conjunction of the bones very weak: Thence ariſe 


the luxations from an internal cauſe, which are eaſily 
reduced, but difficully cured (a). Frequently, 
when ſuch a ſuperfluous quantity of this liquor is pent 
up, it becomes very acrid, and occaſions a great train 
bad ſymptoms; ſuch as ſwelling and pain of the 
joints, long ſinuous ulcers, and fiſtulæ, rotten bones, 
immobility of the joints, marcor and atrophia of -the 
whole body, hectic fevers, &c. (b).——From a depra+ 
vity in the blood, or diſeaſes in the organs that furniſh 
the ſynovia of the joints, it may be greatly changed 
from its natural ſtate; it may be purulent after inflam- 
o keit ag A ac 5 mation, 
*) Pare, Chirurgie, livre 15. chap. 18. et livre t6. chap. 5. 
aa de uſu part. a 2. Fabric. ab Tres A 
2 part. utilitat. pars ane ten hiſt. medic. cent. 3. 
11. ; 


a 
* 


4) Hippocrat. de locis in homine, ſect. 14. et de articul.- 


0 0 Hildan, de ichore et melicer. acri Celſi. 
(5) Hudan. de ichore et meliceria acri Celſi. 
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mation, mucous in the white ſwellings, gelatinous in 
the rheumatiſm, chalky from the gout, Nc. hence a 


great variety of diſorders in the joints (c). 


le) See Reimar, Diſſert. de fungo articulor- 


oe he SKELETON, 


overt: any ry ſubſtance may be called Belton, 
yet, among anatomiſts, this word is univerſally 


underſtood to ſignify the bones of animals connected 


together, after the teguments, muſcles, bowels, glands, 

nerves, and veſlels, are taken away (a). 

A ſkeleton is ſaid to be a natural one when the 
bones are kept together by their own ligaments ; and 


it is called artificial when the bones are joined with 


wire, or any other ſubſtance which is not part of the 
creature'to which they belonged. Small ſubjects, and 
ſuch whoſe bones are not mY offified, are commonly 
prepared the firſt way; becauſe, were all their parts di- 
vided, the niceſt artiſt could not rejoin them, by reaſon 
of their ſmallneſs, and of the ſeparation of their unoſſi - 


_ fied parts; whereas the bones of large adult animals are 
ſooneſt and moſt conveniently cleaned when ſingle, and 


are eaſily reſtored to and kept in their natural ſitua- 


| tion,—Sometimes the ſkeleton of the ſame animal is 


prepared in both theſe ways; that is, the ſmaller bones 
are kept together by their natural ligaments, and the 


larger ones are eonnected by wires or IONS ſuch ſub- 
| ſtances, | 


te) Cadaveris.qrates, 1 BD ith 9 
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Before we proceed to the diviſion and kt de- 
ſcription of the ſkeleton, it is worth while to remark, 


| that, when the bones are put into their natural fitua- 


tion, ſcarce any one of them is placed in a perpendicu- 
lar bearing to another; though the fabric compoſed of 
them is. ſo contrived, that, in an ere poſture, a per- 
pendicular line, from their common centre of gravity, 
falls in the middle of their common baſe (5). On this 
account, we can ſupport ourſelves as firmly as if the 
axis of all the bones had been a ſtraight line perpendi- 
. cular to the horizon; and we have much greater quick- 
neſs, eaſe, and ſtrength, in ſeveral of the moſt neceſ- 
ſary motions we perform. It is true, indeed, that 
wherever the bones, on which any part of our body i is 
ſuſtained, decline from a ſtraight line, the force re- 
quired in the muſcles to countera the gravity of that 
part is greater than otherwiſe it needed to have been: 
But then this is effectually provided for in ſuch places, 
by the number and ſtrength of the muſcles. So long, 
therefore, as we remain in the ſame poſture, a conſi 
derable number of muſcles muſt be in a conſtant ſtate 
of contraction; which we know, both from reaſon and 
experience, muſt 2 _ an uneaſy ſenſation, This 
we call being weary of a ure: An inconvenience 
that we ſhould not have had in ſtanding erect, if the 
bearing of all the bones to each other had been per- 
pendicular ; but it is more than compenſated BY the 
advantages above-mentioned. + 

The human ſkeleton is generally divided. into che 


Hzad, the Tzunx, the Supzklox and the INFERIOR 
Wimme . 


srer. I. Or THE HEAD. 


| BY bs HraD is meant all that ſpheroidal part which 
is placed above the firſt bone of the neck. It 


therefore Lomprebends the, « cranium and bones * the 


face. 
| | 8 1. The 
05 Cowper, Anat. of human . explic. of tab. 87, 88. 
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\ . ) Ci 1 2 g , F £ : 
$ 1+ The CRANIUM n. 
* * 


. 4 


Tux cranium (c), helmet, or brain-caſe, conſiſts of 

{ſeveral pieces, Which form a vaulted cavity, for lodging 

and defending the brain and cerebellum, with their 
membranes, veſſels, and nerves. 


- 
o 


The cavity of the cranium is proportioned to its con- 
tents, Hence ſuch a variety of its ſize is obſerved in 
different ſubje&s ; and hence it is neither ſo broad nor 

ſo deep at its fore-part, in which the anterior lobes of 
the brain are lodged, as it is behind, where the large 
| Poſterior lobes of the brain, and the whole cerebellum, 
are contamed, tc fl fr 10 as % ati; 
The roundiſh figure_of the ſkull, which makes it 
more capacious, and better able to defend its contents 
from external injuries, is chiefly owing to the equal 
preſſure of theſe contained parts as they grow and in- 
creaſe before it is entirely oſſiſied ——lt is to be ob- 
ſerved, however, that the ſides of the cranjum are de- 
preſſed below a ſpherical ſurface by the ſtrong temporal 
muſcles, whoſe action hinders here the uniform protru - 
fion of the bones, which is more equally performed in 
other parts where no. ſuch large muſcles are. In chil- 
dren, whoſe muſcles have not ated much, and conſe- 
quently. have not had great effects on the bones, this 
depreſſion is not ſo remarkable; and therefore their 
heads are much rounder than in adults. Theſe natural 
cauſes, differently diſpoſed in different people, produce 
2 great variety in the ſhapes of ſkulls, which is {till in- 
| creaſed by the different management of the heads. of 
children when very young: So that one may know a 
Turk's ſkull by its globular figure, a German's by its 
breadth and flatneſs of the occiput, Dutch and Eng- 
lich by their oblong ſhapes, &c. (d). Two advantages 
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te) nes, xurer, xoPtn, rxapior, calvay calvaria, cerebri galeay 
theca et olla capitis, teſta capitis, ſcutella capitis, 1 5 
; (4) Veſal. lib. I, C. Jo — 7 
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are reaped from this batnen of the ſide of the cranium, 
via. the enlargement of our ſphere of viſion, and more 
advantageous fituation of our eats, for receiving a 
greater quantity of ſound, 115 for deing leſs expoſed 
wo injuries. 
The external ſurface of the upper part of <> Erthitith | 
10 very ſmooth and equal, being onſy covered with the 
erioſteum, (common to all the bones, but in the ſkull 
nguithed by the name of pericranium), the thin fron- 
tal and occipital muſcles, their tendinous aponeuroſis, 
and with the common teguments of the body; while 
the external ſurface of its lower part has numerous ri- 
ſings, depreſſions, and holes, which afford convenient 
origin and inſertion to the muſcles that are connected 


to it, and allow ſafe paſſage for the veſſels and nerves 
that run through 'and near it. 


The inert! forſace'ofithe upper ptr of mne I | 
commonly ſmooth, except where the veſſels of the dura 


mater have made furrows in it, while the bones were 
_ Toft, Surgeons ſhould be cautious when they tre- 


n here, leſt, in ſawing or raiſing the bone where ſuch 
rrows are, they wound theſe veſſels. -In the upper 
part of the internal ſurface of ſeveral ſkulls, there are 


| likewiſe pits of different magnitudes and figures, which 


ſeem to be formed by ſome parts of the brain being 
more Juxuriant and prominent than others. Where 
theſe pits. are, the {kull is ſo much thinner than any 
where elle, that it is often rendered diapbanous, the 
two tables being cloſely compacted without a diploe ; 
the want of which is ſupplied by veſſels going from the 
dura mater into a great many ſmall holes obſervable in 
the pits. Theſe veſſels are larger, and much more con- 
ſpicuous than any others that are ſent from the dura 
mater to the ſkull; as evidently appears from the drops 
of blood they pour out, when the ſkull is raiſed from 

dura mater in a recent ſubject; and therefore they 
may furniſh a ſufficient quantity of liquors neceſſary to 
prevent the brittleneſs of this thin part,——The know- 
| Vor. I. Ab * 
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ledge of cheſe pits ſhould mach ſurgeons to ſaw. cau- + , 
tiouſly and flowly through the external table of the + 
Mull, when they are performing the operation of the 
trepan ; ſince, in a patient whoſe cranium has theſe 
pits, the dura mater and brain may be injured, before 
the inſtrument has pierced near the ordinary thickneſs - 
of a table of the ſkull. The internal baſe of the 
{kull is extremely unequal, for lodging the ſeveral parts 
and appendices of the brain and cerebellum, and allow- 
ing paſſage and defence to the veſſels and nerves that 
go into or come out from theſe parts. 

The bones of the cranium are cola of two 
tables. and intermediate cancelli, commonly called 
their diplo#(e). The external table is thickeſt ; the in- 
ner, from its thinneſs and conſequent brittleneſs, has 

got the name of vitrea. Whence we may ſee the re- 
ſon of thoſe miſchievous conſequences which ſo often 
attend a collection of matter in the diploë, either from 

an external or internal cauſe, before any ſign of ſuch a 
collection appears in the teguments that cover the ** 
of the ſkull where it is lodged (). : 

The diploe has much the ſame texture and uſes inthe 
Kull, as the cancelli have in other bones. * 

The diploë of ſeveral old ſubjects is ſo obliterated, , 
that ſcarce any yeſtige of it can be ſeen ; neither is it 
obſervable in ſome of the hard craggy bones at the baſe 
of the ſkull. Hence an uſeful caution to ſurgeons who 
truſt to the bleeding, want of reſiſtance, and change 
of ſound, as certain marks in the operation of the tre- 

pan, for knowing when their inſtrument has ſawed 
through the firſt table, and reached the diploë (g). In 
other people, the diploë becomes of a monſtrous thicx- 
neſs, while the tables of the ſkull are thinner than paper. 

The cranium conſiſts of eight bones, fix of which 
are ſaid to vg proper, and the other two are reckoned - 


com- 


(e) Meditullium commiſſura. 


(/ Boneti Sepulchret. anat. lib. 1. "Mo obf, 96.—103. g 
(8) * Anat. a lib. 4. cap. 4. | 


* 


* 


ce to it and to the face. he ſix e are the 
os frontis, two ofſa parietalia, two ofſa temporum, and 
the os occipitis.— The common are the 05 ethmoides 
and ſphennides.  _: 
"The os frontis forms the whole fore · part of the vault; 
+ the two ofa parietalia form the upper and middle part 
of it; the ofa temporum compoſe the lower part of the 
ſides; the os occipitis makes the whole hinder; part, and 
ſome of the baſe; the os ethmoides is placed in the fore- 
Fre of the baſe, and the os Jphenoides 1 is in the middle of it. 
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{Tur ahove banes- are joined to eich other by five ſu- 
weeds the names of which are the coronal, lambdeidal, 
1 Jagg ital, and two ſquamous. 

he coronal (5) ſuture is extended over the head, 

from within an mch or ſo of the external canthus of one 
eye, to the like diſtance from the other; which being 

near the place where the ancients wore their vittæ, co- 

ronæ, or garlands, this ſuture has hence got its name. 

, —Though the indentations of this ſuture are conſpi- 

cuous in its upper part, yet an inch or more of its end 

on each ſide has none of them; for it is N and 

1 ſmooth there. | 

2 The /ambdodal (i) future begins ſome way below, 

4 and farther back than the vertex or crown of the head, 

whence its two legs are ſtretched obliquely downwards, 

and to each ſide in form of the Greek letter 4, and are 

now generally ſaid to extend themſelves to the baſe of 

the ſkull : but formerly anatomiſts (i) reckoned the 

proper lambdoidal ſuture to terminate at the ſquamous 

- WH futures; and what is extended at an angle down from 

that on each ſide, where the indentations are leſs con- 
Ipicuous than in the upper part of the ſuture, they called 
additamentum ſuture lambdoidis (I). 

| E 2 


This 
(5) Priparate; Aue puppis. 

(i) Laudæ, proræ, hypſyloides. 
4) Veſal. Anat, lib. 1. cap. 6. | 
1) Lambdoides erg lambdoides abe occipitis corona. 
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his ſutute is ſometimes very irvexcular, velity made 
up of a great many ſmall ſutures; which ſurround fo. 
many little bones that are generally larger and 'more* 
conſpicuous on the external ſurface of the ſkull than 
internally. Theſe bones are generally called triguetra 
of Wormiuna: but ſome other name ought to be given 
them, for they are not always of a triangular figure; 
and older anatomiſts (n) than Olaus Wormius (1) have 
defcribed them. The ſpecific virtue which theſe bones 
were orice thought to have in the eure of the epilep- 
ſy (), is not now aſcribed to them; and anatomiſts ge- 
nerally agree, that tir formation is owing to a greater 
number of points than ordinary of offification in the 
ſkull, or to the ordinary bones of the cranium not ex- 
tending their oſſification fat enough or ſoon enough; in 
which caſe, the unoſſified interſtice between ſuch bones 
begins a ſeparate oſſification in one or more points; 
from which the oſſification is extended to form as many 
diſtinct bones as there were points that are indented in. 
to the large ordinary bones, and into each other 
Probably thoſe children who have a large opening in 
this place at their birth, will have the largeſt oſſa trique- 
tra. =Fo confirm this account” of the formation 

of theſe little bones, we may remark, that ſuch bones 
are ſometimes ſeen in other futures, as well as in the 
lambdoidal (y); and they are ſometimes in one table of 


the ſkull, and not in the other (4). A 2% Bon 
The Vage RT (1) is placed longitudinally in the 
middle 


"Un Euſtach. Ofiim examen. in Theat. Anat. lib. * 
cap. 5. Paaw in Hippocrat. de vulner. 258 p- 56. 73 
(=) Muſæum, lib. 3. c. 26. 

(e) Baubin, et Paaw ibid. ——Bartholi Anat. Ry li. 4+ 
cap. 5. Hildan. Epiſtol. 65. 
() See examples 5 Veſal. lib. 1. cap. 6. fig. 4+ — in 
Hippocrat. de cap. vuln.— Bartholin. Hift: Anat. cent. 1. * 
Rufch. Muſ. Anat.— Sue Trad. d'oſteolog. p- 47. 5 | 

(7) Hunald. in Mem. de Vacad. des ſciences, 1730. 

(r)  PeeForidng, CHAN, enitivyvruca, Inſtar virgæ, nervalis,. A 
teli, inſtar veru, ſecundum capitis Nn Pre 82 ; 
bens, Es rea, p% 8 
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middle of the upper part of the full, and Sinenty 


terminates at the middle of the coronal. and of the | 
lambdoidal ſutures; between which it is faid to be 


placed, as an arrow is between the ſtring and bow. 


However, this ſuture is frequently continued through 
the middle of the os frontis, down to the root of the 
noſe ; which, ſome (5) ſay, oftener happens in women 
than men; but others (2). allege, that is to be met with 


more frequently - in male ſkulls than in female: Among 
- the ſkulls which I have ſeen thus divided, the female 


are the moſt numerous ——Several () have delinca- 
ted and deſcribed the ſagittal ſuture, ſometimes divi- 
ding the oecipital bone as far down as the great hole 
through which 150 medulig p. e n "wp 1 ne- 


ver ſaws 


In ſome old Mule that are in my poſſeſſion; there. is 
ſcarce a veſtige of any of the three ſutures which I have 
now deſcribed. In other heads, one or two of the ſu- 
tures only diſappear z but I never could diſcover any 
reaſon for thinking them diſpoſed in ſuch· different man- 
ners in ſkulls of different een as ſome ancients hoes 
ee are (x). % Bae 300 


e ſquamous agglutinations, or falp ee; 6 * 4 are 
one on Ach ide a little above the ear, of a ſemicircu- 


lar figure, formed by the overlopping (ke one ſcale 
upon another) of the upper part of the temporal bones 


on the lower part of the parietal,” where; in both bones, 


there are a great many ſmall riſings and furrows, whit 


are indented into each other; though theſe inequalities | 


do not appear till the bones are ſcparated. In ſome 
nt, indeed, the indentations here are as n er 
| | | „ ee 8 e 


* Riolan. Comment. de oſſib. cap. 8. 

Af) Veſal. lib. 1. cap. 6. et in epitome. 

() Veſal. lib. 1. cap. 5. fig. 3, 4. et in text; cap. 6. — Paaw 
in Celſ. de re medic. cap 1.— Laurent. Hiſt. Anat: lib. 2. cap. 16. 

(x) Hippocrat. de vulner. capitis, 9 1.— Galen de oſſib. 15 de 


"uſu part. lib. 9. cap, 17. 


0 y) Aer. det Jy, e po e Temporales, corticales, mens. 
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externally as in other ſutures. (2); and what is com- 
monly called the poſterior part of this ſquamous ſuture, 
always has the evident ſerrated form; and therefore is 
reckoned by ſome (a) a diſtinct ſuture, under the name 
of additamentum poſterius ſuture ſquamoſæ. I have 
ſeen two ſquamous ſutures on the ſame temple, with a 
ſemicircular piece of bone between them (0) 
We, ought here to remark, that the true ſquamous 
ſort of ſuture is not confined to the conjunction of the 
temporal and. parietal bones, but is made uſe of to join 
all the edges of the bones on which each temporal 
muſcle is placed (c): For the two parts of the ſphenoi- 
dal ſuture which are continued from the anterior end 
of the common ſquamous ſuture. juſt now deſcribed, of 
which one runs perpendicularly. downwards, and the 
other horizantally forwards, and alſo the lower part of 
the coronal ſuture already taken notice, may all be juſt- 
ly faid to pertain to the ſquamous ſuture——-The man- 
ner how I imagine this ſort of ſuture is. formed at theſe 
places is, that, by the action of the ſtrong temporal 
muſcles on one ſide, and by the preſſure of the brain on 
the other, the bones are made ſo thin, that they have 
not large enough ſurfaces oppoſed to each other to ſtop 
the extenſion of their fibres in length, and thus to rae ; 
the common ſerrated appearance of ſutures explained in 
p. 47. but the narrow edge of the one bone ſlides over 
the other. The ſquamous form is alſo more conve- 
Nient here; becauſe ſuch thin edges of bones, when ac- 
curately applied one to another, have ſcarce any rough 
ſurface, to obſtruct or hurt the muſcle in its contrac- 
tion; which is ſtill further provided for, by the manner 
of laying theſe edges on each other; for, in viewing 


their 
(2) Columb. de re anat. lib. 1. cap. 4-—Dianis, Anat. 3. de- y 


monſtrat. des os. : 
(a) Albin. de offib. 6 54. 25 | 
(5) Sue Trad. d'oſteolog. p. 48. 0 
(e) Veſal. Anat. lib. 1. cap. 6.--Winſlow, Mem. de Vacad. des 
ſciences, 1720. | Bees a: 
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| their outſide, we * the temporal bones. covering the 
_  Tphenoidal and parietal, and this laſt ſupporting the 
Tphenoidal, while both mount on the frontal: From 
which diſpoſition it is evident, that, while the temporal x 
muſcle is contracting, which is the only time it preſſes 
ſtrongly in its motion on the bones, its fibres ſlide eafily 
| - over the external edges. Another advantage ſtill in this 
m,, that all this bony part is made omen Jon by the bones 
chus ſupporting each otler. . 
The bones of the ſkull are joined to thoſe of the Gage, | 
by ſchyndelefis and ſutures.— The ſchyndeleſis is in the 
partition of the noſe. The ſutures faid to be com- 
mon to the cranium and face are ſive, viz. the ethmoi- 
dal, ſphenoidal, tranſverſe, and two zygomatic.— 
Parts, however, of theſe ſutures are at the Jan een of 
| only the bones of the ſkull. © 
The ethmoidal and '{phenoidal mb Narbund the | 
bones of theſe names; aud in ſome places help to make 
up other ſutures, particularly the /quamous and tranſ- 
- verſe; and in other parts there is but one ſuture common 
to theſe two bone. 
The tranſverſe ſuture is extended quite crols the five, 0M 
from: the external canthus of one orbit to the ſame place 
of the other, by ſinking from the canthus down the 
outſide of the orbit to its bottom; then mounting up- 
on its inſide, it is continued by the root of the noſe 
down the internal part of the other orbit, and riſes up 
again on its outſide to the other canthus. 1t may be 
here remarked, that there are ſome interruptions of 
this ſuture in the courſe I have deſcribed ; for the 
bones are not contiguous every where, but are ſepara- 
ted, to leave” holes and apertures, to be mentioned 
hereaſter. . 
The zygomatic auen are one on euch fide, bein 
ſhort and {lanting from above obliquely downwards an 
backwards, to join a proceſs of the cheek dons to one 
of the temporal bones, which advance towards the 
Bt : 2 We he two Nene thus united, forma fort 
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of bridge or jugum, under which the temporal muſcle 
| PRES: on which account the. proceſſes, and ſuture] join. 1 
en have been called aygomütic. „ . 
be obſerved, that the ineetagions of the . 
a not appear on the inſide of the cxanium by 
much ſo ſtrong as on the outſide; but the bones ſeem 
almoſt joined in a ſtraight line : Nay, in ſome ſkulls; + : 
the internal ſurface is found entire, while the ſutures » 
are manifeſt without; which may poſſibly be owing to 
the leſs extent of the concave than of the convex ſur- 
face of the cranium, whereby the fibres of the internal 
fide would be ſtretehed farther out at the edges of the 
bones than the exterior ones, if they were not reſiſted. 
I be reſiſtances are; the fibres of the oppoſite bone, the 
parts within the ſkull, and the diptoe: of which the laſt 
being the weakeſt, the moſt advanced fibres or ſerræ 
run into it, and leave the r edges equal, and 
more ready to unite; whereas the ſerræ of the exter- 
nal table have ſpace enough for their admiſſion between 
the fibres of the oppoſite bone, and therefore remain 
of the indented form, and are leſs liable-to the concre- 
tion whereby the ſutures: are obliterated (d). By 
this mechaniſm, there is no riſk of the ſharp points of 
the bones growing inwards, ſince the external ſerræ of 
each of the conjoined bones reſt upon the internal 
ſmooth · edged table of the other; and external forces 
applied to theſe parts are ſtrongly. reſiſted, becauſe the 
ſutures cannot yield, unleſs the ſerrated edges of the 
one bone, and the plain internal plate of the, ours are 
broken (e). 
he advantages of, Ss. n of ws cranium py” 
theſe : 1.::That this capſula is more eaſily formed and 
extended into a ſpherical figure, than if it had been h 
: one continued bone. 2. That the bones which are at 1 
ſame diſtanee from each other at birth, migbt then 
n ang . to the aeg a change of ſhape, ac+ | 
tad! b e | 


1 1 Honald: Memoires de Pacad. des ſciences, 1% /. oo, 
(e) N Memoires de Facad. des eee 1720. — 
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commodated to the paſſage it is engaged in. Whence, 
in hard labour of child bed, the bones of the cranium, 
inſtead of being only brought into contact, are ſome- 
times made to mount one upon the other. 3. It is al. 
leged, that, through the ſutures, there is a tranſpira- 
tion of teams from the brain, which was the old doc- 
trine ; or ſome eommuniestion of the veſſels without, 
and of thoſe within the ſkull, larger here than in any 
other part of the cranium, according to ſome moderns; 
and therefore cucuphæ, fomentations, cataplaſms, ce- 
phalic plaſters, bliſters, are applied, and iſſues are ero - 
ded or cut in the head, at thoſe” places where the ſu- 
tures are longeſt in forming, and where the connection 
of the bones is afterwards looſeſt, for the cure of a 
phrenitis, mania, inveterate headach, epilepſy, apo- 
plexy, and other diſeaſes of the head. The favourers 
of the doctrine of tranſpiration, or communication of 
veſſels at the ſutures, endeavour to ſupport it by obſer- 
vations of perſons ſubject to headachs which cauſed 
death, from the ſutures being too cloſely united 
4. That the dura mater may be more firmly ſuſpended 
by its proceſſes, which infinuate themſelves into this 
conjunction of the bones: for doing this equally, and 
where the greateſt neceſſity of adheſion is, the ſutures 
are diſpoſed at nearly equal diſtances; and the large re- 
ſervoirs of blood, the ſinuſes, are under or near them. 
5. That fractures might be prevented from reaching 
ſo far as they would in a' continued bony! ſubſtanee. 
6. That the connection at thgſutures being capable of 
yielding, the bones mighie allowed to ſeparate; 
which has given great relief to patients from the vio- 
lent ſymptoms which they had before this ſeparation 
happened (g). And it ſeems reaſonable to believe, 
that the opening of the ſutures was of great benefit to 
ſeveral others who were rather judged to have been 
(/) Columb. de re anat. Iib. 1. cap. 5. —— Verduc. Nouvelle 
Oficologic, chap. 13 Dionis, Anat. 3. demonſtr, des bs. 
(2) Ephemerid. Germanic, dec. 1. ann, 4. et 5. obferv. 33. 
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hurt by it ()): for we muſt think, chat the conſequen- | 


* 


ces of ſuch a force acting upon the brain, as was ca- 


pable of thruſting the bones aſunder, muſt have LE. - 
_ unleſs i it had been thus yielded * 


Having: gone through the general firucure of the 
cranium, I now proceed to examine each bone of which 
that brain-caſe confiſts, in dhe _ in- which I firſt 


oss RON T IS. 


Tux os W (5) has its name from its being the | 
only bone of that part of the face we call the forehead, 


though it reaches a good deal farther. It has ſome re- 


ſemblance in ſhape to the ſhell of the eoncha walvis, 
commonly called the cockle ; for the greateſt part of it 
is convex externally, and concave internally, with a ſer- 
rated cireular edge; while the ſmaller part has proceſſes 
and depreſſions, which make it of an irregular figure. 
Ihe external ſurface of the os frontis is ſmooth at its 
upper convex part; but ſeveral proceſſes and cavities 
are obſervable below : for at each . of each orbit, 
the bone juts out to form four proceſſes, two internal, 
and as many external; which, from this ſituation, may 


well enough be named angular. Between the internal 
and external angular proceſſes on each ſide, an arched 


ridge is extended, on which the eye-brows are placed. 
Very little above the internal end of each of theſe 
| gberance may be remarked, in 
molt {kulls, where there ¶ large cavities, called foes, | 
within the bone; of which hereafter —Betwixt the in- 
term _—_ proceſſes a a Shall r lens which forms 


g/ w 4 


65 Ephemend Germ. 8 2. ann. 9. bl 230. Ibid. cent. 10. 


- obſ. 31.—Vander Linden Medicin.-phyſ. cap. 8. art. 4. 5 16.—— ' 


Hildan. Obſerv. cent. 1. obf. 1. cent. 2. obſ. 7. —Bauhin. Theat, 


Anat. lib. 3. cap. 6.—Pechlin, Obſerv.-lib. 2. obſ. 39. 


(i) Merry, dg aer e rarfis, bluse en. 
munis, incipitis. ; — | 
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ſome mare of the noſe, and thence is named naſal.— 
Some obſerve a protuberant part on the edge of the 
bone behind each external angular proceſs, which they 
call temporal: proceſſes; but — are incon 
rom the under part of the ſuperciliary ridges; the 
frontal bone runs a great way backwards; which par 
may juſtly enough be called orbitar- procefles. : 
contrary. to the reſt! of this bone, are concave exter- 
nally, for receiving the globes of Me: n _ ther 
muſcles, fat, cc. 
In each of the orbitar Nobels behind the Wale | 
of the ſuperciliary ridges, a conſiderable finuofity:is-ob- = 
ſerved, where the glandula innominata Galeni. or la- 
chrymalis i is lodged.-——Bchind each internal angular 
proceſs, a ſmall-pit may be remarked, where the car - 
tilaginous pully of the muſculus obliquus major of the 
eye 18 fixed. —Betwixt the two orbitar proceſſes, there 
is a large diſcontinuation of the bone, into which the 
cribriform part of the os ethmoides is incaſed The 
frontal bone frequently has little caverns formed in it 
/ here where it is | joined to the ethmoid bone.— Be- 
hind each external angular proceſs, the ſurface of the 
frontal bone is conſiderably depreſſed whees part of the 
1 e muſcle is place. | 
The foraming, or holes, obſervable on aha anden! | 
| farkace of the frontal bone, are three in each fide;—— 
One in each ſuperciliary ridge, a little removed from 
its middle towards the noſe; through which a twig of | 
the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair of nerves: paſſes 
out of the orbit, with a ſmall artery from the internal 
carotid, to be diſtributed to the teguments aud muſcles 
of the forchead, Theſe veſſels, in ſome ſkulls, make 
furrows in the os frontis, eſpecially in the bones of 
children, as has alſo been obſerved of another _ 
derable' veſſel of this bone near its middle (); and 
| therefore we ought to beware of tranſverſe inciſions on 
3 anther ſide ny os S e which 0 either open 


theſe 
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theſe veſſels, or hurt the nerves, bi 3 are yet in 


t within the bone: for when veſſels are thus wound- 


ed, it 1s difficult to ſtop, the hæmorrhagy, becauſe the 
adheſion of a part of the artery to hp be bone hinders its 
contraction, and conſequently ſtyptics can have little 


abet the ſides of the furrow keep off compreſſing 


nces from the artery; and we would wiſh to ſhun 


cCauteries or eſcharotics, becauſe they make the bone 


carious; nerves, when thus — ſometimes pro- 


duce ene ſymptoms.——But to return to the ſuper- 


ciliary foramina, we muſt remark, that often, inſtead 


ſkulls, ſcarce a veſtige even of this is left;; in others, 


botk hole and notch are obſervable, when the nerve 
and artery run ſeparately. Frequently a hole is found 


on one ſide, and a notch on the other; at other times 


and two diſtin& entries internally. The reaſon of this 
variety of a hole, notch, depreſſion, or fmoothneſs,: in 


Ry 


of a hole, a notch only is to be ſeen nay, in ſome 


we ſee two holes, or there is a common hole without, | 


the ſuperciliary ridge, is the different length and tenſion 


of the nerves and veſſels; the ſhorter they are, the more 
they are ſunk into the bone as it grows. Near the 
middle of the inſide of each orbit, hard by or in the 
tranſverſe ſuture, there is a ſmall. hole for the paſſage 
of the naſal twig of the firſt branch of the fifth pair of 


nerves, and of a branch of the opthalmic artery. This 
hole is ſometimes entirely formed in the os fröntis; in 


other ſkulls, the fides of it are compoſed of this "laſt 


bone and of the os planum. It is commonly known by 
the name of orbitarium internum, though anterius ſhould - 
be added, becauſe of the next, which is commonly 


omitted This, which may be called orbitarium in- 
ternum poſterius, is ſuch another as the former; only 
ſmaller, and about an inch deeper in the orbit: Through 
it a ſmall branch of the ocular artery paſſes to the noſe. 


, Beſides theſe fix, there are a great number of ſmall 


9 


holes obſervable on the outer ſurface of this bone, par- 


* 


%. 


* in the two We a eng * hat ; 


/ 
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Moſt of theſe penetrate no further than the ſinuſes, or 
than the diploe if the ſmuſes ate wanting; though 
ſometimes | have ſeen this bone ſo perforated by a vaſt 
number of theſe ſmall holes, that, placed between the 
eye and a clear light, it peared. like a ſieve. -In the 
orbit of the generality of ſkeletons, we may obſerve 
one, two, or more holes, which allow a paſſage to a 
| hog's briſtle through the ſkull. The place, ſize, and 
number of theſe, are however uncertain : they gene- 
rally ſerve for the tranſmiſſion of ſmall arteries or 
, Hel £925 0 YT y OO FOO 
The internal ſurface of the os frontis is coRcave; ' _ 
cept at the orbitar proceſſes, which are convex; to f 
port the anterior lobes of the brain. This furface 1 is 
not ſo ſmooth as the external; for the larger branches 
of the arteries of the dura mater make ſome furrows in 
its ſides and back parts. The ſinuoſities from the lu- 
. xuriant riſings of the brain, mentioned when deſcribing 
the general ſtructure of the eranium, are often v 
obſervable on its upper part; and its lower and fore- 
rts are marked with the contortions of the anterior 
abes of the brain. Through the middle of this in- 
ternal ſurface, where always in children, and ſome- 
times in old people, the bone is divided, either Ds 
ſtands out, to which the upper edge of the falx is fa | 
ened, or a furrow runs, in which the upper fide of the 
| ſuperior longitudinal finus is lodged ; on both theſe ac- 
counts, chirurgical authors juſtly forbid the applica- 
tion of the trepan here.—The reaſon of this difference 
in ſkulls is alleged by ſame' authors to be this, That in 
thin ſkulls the ridge ſtrengthens the bones, and in thick 
ones there is no occaſion for it. To this way of ac-- 
counting for this phenomenon, it may juſtly be object - 
 ed;'"that, generally, very thick ſkulls have a large ſpine 
; here, and frequently thin ones have only a furrow. 
Perhaps this variety may be owing to the different times 
of complete oſſification of thoſe parts in different ſub- 
. for if the two ices of this bone meet before they 
arrive | 


OO — room ie — — 
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arrive at their utmoſt extent of growth, they unite very 


firmly, and all their fibres endeavour to. ſtretch them- | 


ſelves out where the leaſt. reſiſtance is, that is, between F 


the hemiſpheres of the brain. To ſupport this reaſon- 


ing, we may remark, that thoſe adults whoſe frontal 


bone is divided by. che ſagittal uture, never ye a: 4 


ridgeiin this place. 


Dates at the root of this ridge or Garret there | 4 


is a ſmall hole, which ſometimes pierces through the 


firſt table, and, in other ſeulls, opens into the ſuperior 


ſinus of the ethmoid bone within the noſe.” In it a 
little proceſs of the falx is lodged, and: a ſmgll artery, 


and ſometimes a yein, runs (/); and the ſuperior lon- 
This hole, however, is 
often not entirely proper to the os frontis : for, in fe- 
veral ſkulls, the lower part is formed in the upper part 


gitudinal ſinus begins here. 


of the baſe of the criſta galli, which is a proceſs of the 
cthmoid bone (m). » 


The os frontis is compoſed of _ wb, and an in- 
termediate diploe, as the other bones of the cranium 
are, and in a middle degree of thickneſs between the 
os occipitis and the parietal bones; and is pretty equally 
denſe all through, except at the orbitar proceſſes, where, 


by the action of the eye on one ſide, and preſſure of 
the lobes of the brain on the other, it is made extreme - 


ly thin and diaphanous, and the meditullium is entirely 
obliterated. Since in this place there is ſo weak a de- 


fence for the brain, the reaſon appears * fencers 
eſteem a puſh in the eye mortal (n). 
The diploë is alſo exhauſted in that part ne the 


* 
1 


eye · brows, where the two tables of the bone ſeparate, 


by the external being protruded outwards, to form two 
large cavities, called Wer frmala.—Theſe are di- 


vided 


0 Morgagn. nb 6. _ 37.2 | 
m) Ingraſſ. Comment. in Galen. de oſſib. cap. 1. comment. 8. 


n) Ruyſch. Obſerv. Anat. - chir. obſerv. 54——Diemerbroeck. ' 
Anat. lib, 3. cap. 10. ä A. * $5: obſerv. x 
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vided by a middle perpendicular bouy partition. 
Their capacities in the fame ſubject are ſeldom 3 

in ſome the right, in others the left is largeſt.— And 
in different bones their ſize is as inconſtant: nay, 1 
have examined ſome where they were entirely want- 
ing; which oftener happens in ſuch as have a flat fore- 
head, and whoſe ſagittal ſuture is continued down to 


- te noſe, than in others (s).——In ſome ſkulls, beſides 


the large perpendicular ſeptum, there are ſeveral bony 
- Pillars, or ſhort partitions, found in each ſinus: in 
. others theſe are wanting. 
ſeptum is entire; at other times it is diſcontinued, and 
the two /inuſes communicate. When the ſinuſes are 
Teen in ſuch ſkulls as have the frontal bone divided by 
the ſagittal ſuture, the partition dividing theſe cavities 
is evidently compoſed of two plates, which eaſily ſepa- 
rate. Each finus commonly opens by a rou ſmall 
hole, at the inner and lower part of the internal angu- 
lar proceſſes, into a ſinus formed in the noſe, at the 
upper and back part of the os unguis ;. near to which 


there are alſo ſome other ſmall ſinuſes of this bone (p), 


the greater part of which open ſeparately near the ſep- 
tum narium, and often they terminate in the ſame com- 
mon canal with the large ones. 

In a natural and ſound ſtate, theſe e cavities are of © con- 
ſiderable advantage; for the organ of ſmelling being 


chus enlarged, the effluvia of odorous bodies more dif- 


ficultly eſcape it; and their impreſſions being more nu- 


merous, are therefore ſtronger, and affect the organ 


more. That odorous particles may be applied to · the 
membrane of the ſinuſes, is evident from the pain felt 
in this part of the fore-head, when the effluvia of vola- 


tile ſpirits, or of ſtrong aromatics, are drawn up into the 


noſe by a quick inſpiration. 


Theſe, and the other 


cavities which open into the noſe, increaſe the ſound of 


our vous and render 1 it more RE by ſerving as 


8 Fallop. Eat de offib. cap. 32. 
0 F book 5 chop. 10. 


For the moſt part the 
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ſo many vaults to reſound the notes. Hence people bs 
bouring under a coryza, or ſtoppage of the noſe, from 
any other cauſe, when they are by the vulgar, though 
falſely, faid to ſpeak through their noſe, haveſuch a dif- 
l! - aprecable harſh voice. The liquor ſeparated i in the 
membrane of theſe ſinuſes drills down "Ro the mem- 
[| brane of the noſe to keep it moiſt. 
From the deſcription of theſe — it is enden, Gy 
how: uſeleſs, nay, how pernicious, it muſt be to apply a a 
trepan on this part of the ſkull: for this inſtrument, in · 
ſtead of piercing into the cavity of the cranium, would 
reach no further than the ſinuſes; or, if the inner table 
was perforated, any extravaſated blood that happened 
to be within the ſkull, would not be diſcharged out- 
wardly, but would fall into the ſinuſes, there to ſtag- 
nate, corrupt, and ſtimulate: the ſenſible membranes ; + 
from which alſo there would be ſuch a conſtant flow of 
al glairy mucus, as would retard, if not hinder a cure, and 
1 would make the ſore degenerate into an incurable fiſ- 
4 tula. Beſides, as it would be almoſt impoſſible in this 
8 caſe to prevent the air, paſſing through the noſe, from 
having conſtant acceſs to the dura mater or brain; ſuch 
a.corruption would be brought on theſe parts as would 
be attended with great danger. Further, in reſpiration, 
the air ruſhing violently into theſe cavities of the os 
frontis, and paſſing through the external orifice, when- 
| ever it was not well covered and defended, would not 
* only prevent the cloſing up of the external orifice, but 
- might otherwiſe bring on bad conſequences () — The 
membrane lining theſe ſinuſes is ſo ſenſible, that iuflam- 
1 mations of it muſt create violent torture and 
worms, or other inſects crawling _— 3 __ great 
uneaſineſs O), S hi, PS 5 ky 


" 9) Pan & obus, pars I. cap. 7. ase Austen. «chir, 
traité 4. chap. 15. Nouvelle Ofteologie, partie 2. chap. 3. 

(i) Fernel. Patholog. lib. 5. . 7.—--Saltzman Decur. obſerv. 
10. 

(5 Fernel. Patholog. lib. 5 cap. 7.——Bartholin. Epiſtol. Me- 
dic, cent. a. epiſt. es a de Vacad, des ſoiences,' 1708 & 1733- 
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The upper circular part of the os frontis is joined 
to the oſſa parietalia, from one temple to the other, by 
the coronal ſuture. From the termination of the co- 
ronal ſuture to the external angular proceſſes, this bone 


is connected to the ſphenoid by the ſphenoidal ſuture. 
At the external canthi of the eyes, its angular proceſſes 


are joined by the tranſverſe ſuture to the oſſa malarum, 
to which it adheres one - third down the outſide of the 


orbits; whence to the bottom of theſe cavities, and a 
little up on their internal ſides, theſe orbitar proceſſes 


are connected to the ſphenoidal bone by that ſame ſu- 
ture. In ſome few ſkulls, however, a diſcontinua- 


tion of theſe two bones appears at the upper part of the 


long lit, near the bottom of the orbit. On the inſide of 
each orbit, the orbitar proceſs is indented between the 


eribriform part of the ethmoid bone, and the os planum 


and unguis. The tranſverſe ſuture afterwards joins the 
frontal bone to the ſuperior naſal proceſſes of the offa 
maxillaria ſuperiora, and to the naſal bones. And, 
laſtly, its naſal proceſs is connected to the naſal lamella 
of the ethmoid bone. 

The frontal bone ſerves to defend and ſu ppott the 
anterior lobes af the brain. It forms a e 
part of the cavities that contain the globes of the eyes, 
helps to make up the ſeptum narium, organ of ſmell+ 
ing, &c. From the deſcription of the ſeveral parts, 
the other uſes of this bone are evident, 

In a ripe child, the frontal bone is divided through 
the middle; the ſoperciliary holes are not formed; of- 
ten a ſmall round piece of each orbitar proceſs, behind 


the ſuperciliary ridge, is not oſſified; and there is no ſi- 


nus to be ſeen within its ſubſtance. 
OSSA P ARIETALIA. 
Each of the two. Ofla Parietalia (2), or bones 


ſerving as walls to the encephalon, is an irregular 


q R ſquare; 


ar, Wi bregmatis, madefactionis. 


* 
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- (4) 3 Paria ſyncipitis, verticis, arcualia, nerralia, cogitatio · 
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ſquare; its upper and fore fides being longer than 


the one behind or below. The inferior ſide is a con- 
cave arch; the middle part receiving the upper round 


part of the temporal bone. — The angle formed by 
this upper ſide and the fore one, is ſo . as to 
have the appearance of a proceſs. 


The external ſurface of each os parietale is convex. 


Upon it, ſomewhat below the middle height of the 


bone, there is a tranſverſe arched ridge, of a whiter 


colour generally than any other part of the bone; from 


which, in bones that have ſtrong prints of muſcles, we 


ſee a great many converging furrows, like ſo many ra- 


dii drawn from a circumference:towards a centre. From 
this ridge of each bone the temporal muſcle riſes : and, 
by the preſſure of its fibres, occaſions thefurrows juſt now 


mentioned —Below theſe we obſerve, near the ſemicir- 


cular edges, a great many riſings and depreſſions, which 


are joined to like inequalities on the inſide of the tem- 


poral bone, to form the ſquamous ſuture.. Fhe tempo- 


ral bone may therefore ſerve here as a buttreſs, to pre- 
vent the lower ſide of the parietal from: tarting out- 


wards when its upper part is preſſed or ſtruck (u). 
Near the upper ſides of theſe bones, towards the hind 
part, is a ſmall hole in each, through which a vein paf- 
ſes from the teguments of the head to the longitudinal 
finus. Sometimes I have ſeen a branch of the tempo- 
ral artery paſs through this bole, to be diſtributed to 


the upper part of the falx, and to the dura: mater at 
| Its ſidesq, where it. had frequent anaſtomoſes with the 
branches of the arteries derived from the external ca- 
-retids, which commonly have, the name of the arteries 


of the dura 'mater, and with the branches of the in- 
ternal carotids which ſerve the falz.—In ſeveral ſkulls, 
one of the oſſa parietalia has not this hole: In others, 
there are two in one bone; and in ſome, not one in ei- 
ther. Moſt trequently this hole is through both tables; 
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in their progreſs upwards. 
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The knowledge of the courſe of theſe veſſels may * 3 
uſe to ſurgeons when they make any inciſion near this 


part of the head; leſt, if the veſſels are raſhly cut near 


the hole, they ſhrink within the ſubſtance of. the bone, 


and fo cauſe an obſtinate hæmorrhagy, which neither 
ligatures nor medicines can ſtop. 


On the inner concave ſurface of the nariptal hn", 


we ſee a great many deep furrows, diſpoſed ſomewhat 
| like the branches of trees: the furrows are largeſt and 


deepeſt at the lower edge of each os parietale, eſpecial- 


| ly near its anterior angle, where ſometimes a full canal 


is formed. They afterwards divide into ſmall furrows, 


In ſome ſkulls a large 
furrow begins at the hole near the upper edge, and di- 
vides into branches, which join with thoſe which come 


upwards; ſhowing the communications of the upper 
and lower veſſels of the dura mater. 


In theſe fur- 
rows we frequently ſee paſſages into the diplo&; and 
ſometimes I have obſerved canals going oft, which al- 
lowed a ſmall probe to paſs ſome inches into the bony 


ſubſtance. Some (x) tell us, that they have obſerved 


theſe canals piercing the bone towards the occiput.— 


On the inſide of the upper edge of the. oſſa parictalia, 


there is a large ſinuoſity, frequently larger in the bone 


of one fide than of the other, where the upper part of 


the falx is faſtened, and the ſuperior longitudinal ſinus 
is lodged, — Generally part of the lateral ſinuſes makes 
a depreſſion near the angle, formed by the lower and 


prominent parts of the brain are to be ſeen in no 
of the ſkull more frequent, or more conſiderable, than 
in the internal ſurface of, the parietal bones. 


Ihe offa parietalia are amongſt the thinneſt bones of 


the cranium; but enjoy the general ſtructure of two 


tables and diploe the complcteſt, and are the mot 


equal and ſmooth. 


Poſterior ſides of theſe bones; and the pits made by the 


Theſe bones are e joined at their fore ide to the os 


F frontis 
(* 8 * explic of tab. 90. fig 2., 
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frontis by the coronal ſuture; at their long inferir' 
angles, to the ſphenoid bone, by part of of the ſuture 


of this name; at their lower edge, to the oſſa tempo- 
rum, by the ſquamous ſuture, and its poſterior addita- 


mentum; behind, to the os oceipitis, or oſſa trique- 
tra, by the lambdoid: ſuture; and ee to one ano- 


Fo , by the fagittal tarrse, 
They have no particular uſes e rote mentions 


<a in the deſcription of their ſeveral parts, except what 
are included in the account of = general ſtructure of 
the cranium. 


In a child born at the full . none of the ſides of 


7 this bone are- completed ; and there-never is a hole in 
the oflified part of it near to the ſagittal future: 


The large unoſſified ligamentous part of the cranium 


| chſcrvable between the parietal bones and the middle 


of the divided os frontis of new-born children, call- 


ed by the vulgar the open of the head, was imagined by 
the ancients to ferve for the evacuation of the ſuperflu- 


ous moiſture of the brain: and therefore they named 
it bregma () or the fountain; ſometimes adding the 


epithet puſſatilis, or beating, on account of the pulſa- 
tion of the brain felt through this flexible ligamento- 
cartilaginous ſubſtance. Hence very ne the 1 | 
rietal Bones are called ofa bregmatrs.. 


The upper middle part of the head-of a child, in a 
natural birth, being what preſents itſelf firſt at the os 
uteri (2); an accoucheur may reach the bregma with 
bis finger, when the os uteri is a little opened. If the 


bregma is ſtretched, and the pulſation of the brain is 
felt through it, the child is certainly alive: but if it is 


ſhrivelled and flaccid, without any obſervable pulfation 
in it, there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect the child to Be 


very weak, or dead. Thoſe who practiſe midwifery: 
| ſhould therefore examine the Rate of the bregma accu- 


rately. WS pj RS | eb cl 3 


0) 9 vertex; 9 folium, PLATE 3 | | 
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All the bregma is generally oſſified before ſever 
years of age. Several authors (a) ſay, they have ob- 
ſerved it unoflified in adults; and phyſicians, who or- 
der the application of medicines at the meeting of the 
coronal and ſagittal ſutures, ſeem yet to think that a de- 
rivation of noxious humours from the encephalon is 
more eaſily procured at this part than any other of the 

ſkull, and that medicines have a greater effect here 
1 cliewhere in the internal diſorders of the bred.” ' 


OSSA TEMPORUM. 


Di TeMPORUM: (0), fo naked. ſay 3 
from the hair's firſt becoming gray on the temples, and 
thus diſcovering peoples ages, are each of them equal 
and ſmooth above, with a very thin ſemicircular edge; 
which, from the manner of its connection with the 
neighbouring bones, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of os 
ſquamaſum Behind this, the upper part of the tem- 
poral bone is thicket, and more unequal; and is ſome- 
times deſcribed as a diſtinct part, under the name of 
pars mamillaris (c). Yowards the baſe of the ſkull, 
the temporal bone appears very irregular and unequal 
and this part, inſtead of being broad, and placed per- | 
pendicularly, as the others are, is contracted into an 1 
oblong very hard ſubſtance, extended horizontally for- 
wards and inwards, which in its progreſs ——_— kunde 
ler, and is commonly called a petrofum. : ++ 
Three external proceſſes of each temporal 3 are 
a deſcribed. The firſt, placed at the lower and 
hind part of the bone, from its reſemblance to a nipple, 
is called maſtoides, or mamillaris. It is not ſolid; but 
within is compoſed of cancelli, or ſmall cells, which 
bie een ee with the large cavity of me car, 
"(a 1 Bartholin. Ali: debe lib. 4 cap. 6. ——Diemerbrock, ” 


Anat. hb. 9. cap. 6. Kerkring, Oſteogen cap. 2 
? (5). Kograpov, X0poav, dogg, McTidoridn, Foautidy, AzSoudng Temporalis, 6 
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this proceſs has been named zygomatic (d). Its upper 


covered with a ſmooth poliſhed cartilage, continued 
from that which lines the cavity immediately behind 
This tubercle From the under craggy part of the 


the fjlord proceſs (e). Some authors (J) however con- 


more like to'a pillar. Several muſcles have their ori- 


the angle of the lower jaw. This proceſs is often, even 
mn adults, not entirely offified, but is ligamentous at its 
root, and ſometimes is compoſed of two or three di- 
ine e the root of i =; W at the 
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7 the drum; and therefors: ſounds, vein multiplied in 
this vaulted labyrinth, are increafed before they are 


applied to the immediate organ of hearing. Into the 


maſtoid proceſs the ſtenomaſtoideus muſele is inſerted; 


and to its back part, where the ſurface is rough, the tra- 
chelomaſtoideus and part of the ſplenius are fixed. 
About an inch farther forward, the ſecond proceſs be - 
gins to riſe out from the bone; ; and having its origin 
continued obliquely downwards and forwards for ſome- 
way, it becomes ſmaller, and is"ſtretched forwards to 
join with the os male ; they together forming the bony 
jugum, under which the temporal muſcle paſſes. Hence 


edge has the ſtrong aponeuroſis of the temporal muſcle. 
fixed into it; and its lower part gives riſe to a ſhare of 
the maſſeter. lde fore-part of the baſe of this pro- 
ceſs is an oblong tubercle, which, in a recent ſubject, is 


os temporum, the third proceſs ſtands out obliquely 
forwards. The ſhape of it is generally ſaid to reſemble 
the ancient /?ylos ſcriptorias and therefore it is called 


tend, that it ought to be named /eloid, from its being 


gin from this proceſs, and borrow one half of their 

name from! it; as ſtylo-gloſſus, ftylo-hyoideus, ſtylo- pharyn. 
eus; to it a ligament of the os h ideus is ſometimes 
Fred; and another is extended from it to the inſide of 


fore - 
0 Keyxpoc, Paris, anſæ offium temporum, oſſa arcualia paris, Ju 
ia, conjugalia. 
(e) far pocidu, Berovoudn, un T gay, Os calaminum, ſagittale, lara, 
acuale, calcar capitis. 


(/) Galen, De uſu part. lib. 2. * 1 Obſere. ante 
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fore-part, there is a remarkable riſing of. the os petro- 
ſum, which ſome have eſteemed a proceſs; and, from 
the appearance it makes with the ſtyliform, have na- 
med it vaginalis.— Others again have, under the name 
of auditory proceſs, reckoned among the external pro- 
_ © ceſſes that ſemicircula rridge, wiach, running between 
the root of the maſtoid and zygomatic proceſſes, forms 
the under part of the external meatus. audiforiun. 
The finteo/ities or depreſſions on the external ſurface 
of each os temporum are theſe :——A long fofla at the 
inner and back part of the root of the mammary. pro- 
ceſs, where the poſterior head of the digaſtric muſcle 
has its origin. Immediately before the root of the 
zZygomatie proceſs, a conſiderable hoflow is left for 
lodging the crotaphite muſcle. Between the zygo- 
matic, auditoxy, and vaginal proceſſes, a large cavity 
is formed; through the middle of which, from top to 
bottom, a fiſſure is obſervable, into which part of the 
ligament that ſecures the articulation of the lower jaw 
with this bone is fixed. The Tore-part of the cavity be- 
ing lined: with rhe fame cartilage which covers the tu- 
bercle before it, receives the, condyle of the jaw.; and 
in the back-part a ſmall ſhare of the pararid gland, and 
a cellular fatty ſubſtance, are lodged, —At the inſide of 
the root of the ſtyloid apophyſe, there is a thimble-like 
cavity, where the beginning of the internal jugular 
vein, or end of the lateral ſinus, is lodged — And as the 
ſinuſes of the two ſides are frequently of unequal ſize, 
ſo one of theſe cavities. is as often larger than the 
other (g) ——Rounrd the external mratus auditorius, 
ſeveral ſinuoſities are formed for receivirg the cartila- 
es and ligaments of the ear, and for their firm adhe- 
D 3 e le Pot bs vel 
Ihe holes that commonly appear on the outſide af 
each ot theſe bones, and are proper to each of them, 
are five. he firſt, ſituated between the zygomatic, . 
and maſtoid proceſſes, is the orifice of a large 3 Dee 
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Uke canal, which leads to the organ of hearing there: 


fore is called meatug auditorius externus (5). The ſe. ; 
cond gives paſſage to the portio dura of the ſeventh 


pair of nerves; and from its ſituation” between the ma- 
ſtoid and ſtyloid proceſſes, is called ' foramen ſtylo- 
maſtoideum (). Some way before, and to the nde of 
the ſtyloid proceſs, is the third hole; the canal from 


which runs firſt'upwards, then forwards, and receives 
into it the internal carorid artery, and the beginning of 


the intercoſtal' nerve; where this canal is about to 
make the turn forwards, one, or ſometimes two, very 
ſmall holes go off towards the cavity of the ear, called 
tympanum: Through theſe Valſalva (I) affirms the pro- 


per artery or arteries of that cavity are ſent.— On the 


anterior edge of this bone, near the former, a fourth 
hole is obſervable, bring the orifice of a canal which 
runs outwards and backwards, in a horizontal direc- 
tion, till it terminates in the tympanum. This, in the 


recent ſubje&, is continued forward and inward, from 


the parts which J mentioned juſt- now as its orifice in 
the ſkeleton,” to the ſide of the noſtrils ; being partly 
cartilaginous, and partly ligamentous. The whole ca 


nat is named 7ter a palato ad aurem, or Euſtachian tube. 
n the external fide of the-bony part of this canal, 
and a-top of the chink, in the cavity that receives the 


condyle of the lower jaw, is the courſe of the ſittle 
nerve ſaid commonly to be reflected from the lingual 
branch of the fifth pair, till it enters the tympanum, to 
run acroſs this cavity, and to have the name of cherda 
tympam.——The fi m bole is very uncertain, appcar-_ 


Ing ſometimes behind the maſtoid:proceſs ; ſometimes. 


it is common to the temporal and occipital bones; ; and © 
in ſeveral ſculls there is no ſuch hole. The uſe of it, 


5 when ſound, is for the tranſmiſſion of a vein from the 


External teguments to the AAS ſinus: But, in 2 


(4) 3 ryc RXONG, on r ora, fenefira Jurium. 7 
(i) Aquæductus Fallopii. 1 
00 * Po 2. 922. et tab. 7. 600. a 


* 


—_—_ A branch of the Sail ins b ture 
this hole, to ſerve the back: part of the dura mater; in 
others, 1 have ſeen two or three ſuch holes: but they 
are oftener wanting than found. And we may, once 
for all, in general remark, that the largeneſs, number, 
: fitpation, and exiſtence of all ſuch holes as for the 
moſt part allow only a paffage for veins from without 
to the internal receptacles, are very uncertain. _ - 
The internal ſurface of the offa temporum is unequal; 
the upper circular edge of, the ſquamous part having. 
numerous ſmall ridges and furrows for its conjunction 
with the parietal bones; and the reſt of it is irregularly 
marked with the conyolutions of the middle part of the. 
brain, and with furrows made by the N of the. 
arteries of the dura mater.” © r 
From the under part of this ternal ſurface, : a Jarges ? 
tranſverſe hard crag protuberance. runs horizontally 
inwards and forwards, with a ſharp edge above, and 
two flat ſides, one facing obliquely 1 and out- 
wards, and the other as much backwards and inwards. 
To the ridge between theſe two ſides, the large lateral | 
procels of the dura mater is fixed. | 
Sometimes a ſmall bone, akin to thi" ſeſamoid, is 
; found between the ſmall end of this petroys procets and 
the ſphenoid bone (). 
Towards the back-part'of the inſide of the os tem. 
3 a large deep foſſa is conſpicuous, where the 
ateral ſinus lies; and frequently on the top of the pe- 
trous ridge, a furrow may be obſerved, where a {mall 
ſinus is ſituated- 
The internal proper firineil of each of theſe band 
are, firſt, the internal meatus auditorius in the poſte- 
riorplain fide of the petrous procels. This hole ſoon di- 
vides into two; one of which is the beginning of the 
= Er: of Fallopius ; the deten ends in ſeveral = 
7 3 0242009 
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ſmall canals (m) that allow a paſſage to the branches of 


the portio mollis of the ſeventh pair of nerves, into the 


veſtibule and cochlea. Through it alſo an artery is 


ſent, to be diſtributed to the organ of hearing. —The 
| ſecond hole, which is on the anterior plain fide of the 
craggy proceſs, gives. paſſage to a reflected branch of 


the ſecond branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which 
| Joins the portio dura of the auditory nerve, while it is in 
the aqueduct (a), ſmall branches of blood - veſſels ac 
companying the nerves, or paſſing through ſmaller 
holes near this one. The paſſage of the cutaneous vein 
into the lateral ſinus, or of a branch of the occipital ar. 


- tery, is ſeen about the middle of the large foſſa for that 


finus; and the-orifice of the canal of the carotid artery 


is evident at the under part of the point of the petrous 
proceſs. 


Beſides theſe proper holes of the tempeiald bones : 
which appear on their external and internal ſurfaces, 


there are two others in each fide that are common: tq 


this bone, and to the occipital and ſphenoidal bones; 
which (hall be mentioned afterwards 1 in the deſcription 


. of theſe bones. 

The upper round part of the e bones is thin, 
but equal; while the low petrous part is thick and 
ſtrong, but irregular and unequal, having the diſtinc. 


tion of tables and diploe confounded, with ſeveral ca- 
vities, proceſſes, and bones within its ſubſtance, which 
are parts of the organ of hearing, That a clear idea 


may be bad of this beautiful, but intricate organ, ana- 
tomiſts generally chooſe to demonſtrate all its parts to- 
gether. I think the method good; and there fore, ſince 
it would be improper to inſert a complete. treatiſe on 
the car here, ſhall omit the deſcription of the parts 
contained within the os petroſum of the ſkeleton. 

The temporal bones are joined above to- the pa- 


725 | , rer bones 15 the ſquamous ſutures and their po- 
; ; ſterior 


| " Valſalva'de aure humana, cap. 3. 5 11. 
na) — 158 ' 
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| Kerior additamenta: Before, to the ſphenoid bone; by 


the ſuture of that name; to the — Me by the 

atic ſutures: Behind, to the occipital bone, 
by the lambdoid ſuture. and its additaments ; and 
they are articulated with the lower jaw in the man» 


ner which. ſhall he; deſcribed when this bone is ern. 


mined. 
The purpoſes which theſe two bones ſerve, are e cally 


Wh collected, from the general uſe of the cranium, and 


from what has been ſaid | in the deſcription of their ſe. 


veral 


In an 4 a ſmall Pure is to be obſerved dene 
the thin upper part and the lower craggy part of each 
of theſe bones; which points out the recent union of 


theſe parts. Neither maitoid nor ſtyloid proceſſes are 


\ 


yer to be ſeen.—Inſtead of a bony funnel - like external 


meatus auditorius, there is only a ſmooth bony ring, 
within which the membrane of the drum is faſtened 
At the entry of the Euſtachian tube, the fide of the 
tympanum is not completed. A little more outward | 
than the internal auditory canal, there is a deep pit, 
over the upper part of whoſe orifice the interior ſemi- 
circular canal of the ear is ſtretched ; and ſome way be- 


low this, the poſterior ſemicircular canal 10 appears 
manifeſtly, 8 pea 


os oCcciPITIS. 


+ Os oCCIP1TIS (o), fo called from its dnn 10 
convex on the outſide, and concave internally. Ita fi- 


gure is an irregular ſquare, or rather rhomboid ; of 
which the angle above is general] _ a little rounded ; 
the two lateral angles are more finiſhed, but obtuſe; , 
and the lower one is ſtretched forward in form af a 
wedge, and thence is called by ſome the cuneifarm pro- 
ceſs.—If one would, however, be very nice in obſer-. 


ving 8255 ſeveral turns which- tbe edges of the os oc 
Wl e 
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xitis make, five or ſeven” fides, and as many angles of. 
- this bone, might be deſeribee. 


The external ſurface is convex, except at the cunei- 
form apophyſe, where it is flatted. At the baſe of this 


triangular proceſs, on each ſide of the great hole, bur 


more advauced forwards than the middle of it, the 
large oblong protuberances, named the condyles, ap- 


pear, to ſerve for the articulation of this bone with the 


firſt vertebra - of the neck. The ſmooth ſurface of 


each of. theſe condyloid proceſſes is longeſt from be- 


hind forwards, where, by their oblique fituation, they 
come much nearer to each other than they are at their 
back-part. Their inner ſides are lower than, the ex- 
ternal, by which they are prevented from fliding to ei- 


ther ſide out of the cavities of the firſt vertebra (p). In 
ſome ſubjects, each of theſe plain ſmooth ſurfaces ſeems 
to be divided by a ſmall riſing in its middle; and the 


lower edge of each condyle, next the great foramen; 


is diſcontinued about the middle, by an intervening 
notch: Whence ſome () allege, that each of theſe 
apophuyſes is made up of two protuberances. Round their 

root a ſmall depreflion and ſpongy roughneſs is obſer- 


vable, where the ligaments for ſurrounding and ſecu- 
ring their articulations adhere.— Though the motion of 
the head is performed on the condyles, yet the centre 


of gravity of that rs does not fall between them, 


but is a good way further forward; from, which me- 


cChaniſm it is evident, that the muſcles which pull the 
head back muſt be in a conſtant ſtate of contraction; 
Which is ſtronger than the natural contraction of the 


proper flexors, elſe the head would always fall forwards, 


zs it does whem a man is aſleep, or labours under a 
palſy, as well as in infants, where the weight of the 


head far exceeds the proportional ſtrength of theſe 
muſcles. This ſeeming diſadvantageous ſituation of 


the condyles is, however, of good uſe to us, by allow- 


7) Diemerbroek, Anat. lib. 9. cap. 5. fo 
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ing fofficient ſpace for the cavities: of the mouth and 
| fauces, and for lodging a ſufficient number of muſcles, 
which commonly - ſerve for other + uſes; but may at 
pleaſure be directed to act on the head, and then have 
an advantageous lever to act with, ſo as to be able to 
ſuſtain a conſiderable weight appended, or thy forces © 
e to pull the head back. | 
Somewhat more externally than the condyles, chere 
zs a ſmall riſing and ſemilunated hollow in each fide, 
which make part of the holes common to the occipital 
and petrous bones. Immediately behind this, on each 
ſide, a ſcabrous ridge is extended from the middle of 
the condyle towards the root of the maſtoid . proceſs, 
Into this ridge the muſculus lateralis, commonly aſeri- 
bed to Fallopius, is inſerted. About the middle of the 
external convex ſurface, a large arch runs croſs the 
done; from the upper lateral parts of which the occi- 
pital muſeles have their riſe; to its middle the trapezii 
are attached; and half -· way between this and / the great 
hole, a leſſer arch is extended. In the hollows between 
dhe middle of theſe arches the complexi are inſerted; 
and in the depreſſions more external and further for- 
ward than theſe, the ſplenii are inſerted. Between the 
middle of the leſſer arch and the great hole, the little 
hollow marks of the recti minores appear; and on each 
fide of theſe the fleſhy inſertions: of the obliqui ſupe- 
riores and recti majores make depreſſions.— The 
the middle of the two arches a ſmall ſharp ſpine is — 
which ſerves as ſome ſort of partition between the 
muſcles of different ſides, or rather is owing to the ac+ . 
tion of the muſcles depreſſing the bone on each ſide of 
it, while this part is free from their compreſſion. Fheſe 
prints of the muſcles on this bone are very ſtrong and 
plain in ſome ſubjects, but are not ſo diſtinct in others. 
All round the great foramen, the edges are unequal, 
for the firmer. adheſion: of the ſtrong circular ligament 
which goes thence to the firſt vertebra. -One 3 of 
| e or moderator * of the 8 is: fixed 
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to a rough ſurface at the fore · part of each condyle} and . 
the perpendicular one is connected td a rough part of 
che edge of the great hole between the two condyles. 
| Immediately before the condyles, two little depreſſions 
are made in the external ſurface of the cuneiform pro- 
ceſs, for the inſertion of the recti anteriores minores 
muſcles, which are unjuſtly aſcribed to Cowper: And 
ſtill further forward, near the ſphenoid bone, are two 
other ſuch depreſſions, for the reception of the recti an- 
teriores majores. When we- conſider the ſize of the 
gr of muſcles on the occipital bone, before and be- 
ind its condyles, and at the fame time compare their 
{ diſtances from theſe centres of motion of the head, we 
muſt-ſee how much ſtronger the muſcles are which pull 
the head backwards, than thoſe are which bend it for- 
ward; and how much greater force the former acquire 
by the long lever they act with, than the latter which 
are inſerted ſo near the condyles. This great force in 
the extenſor muſcles is altogether neceſſary, that they 
might not only keep the head from falling forward in 
an erect poſture, but that they might ſupport it when 
we bow forward in the moſt neceſſary offices of ſocial 
life, when the weight of the head comes to act at right 
angles on the vertebræ of the neck, and obtains a long 
lever: to act with. | 
On the inner ſurface of the os occipitis we "RA | 
| ridges; one ſtanding perpendicular, the other running 
horizontally acroſs the firſt. The upper part of the 
rpendicular limb of the croſs, to which the falx is 
fixed, is hollowed in the middle, or often on one ſide, 
for the reception of the ſuperior longitudinal ſinus; and 
the lower part of it has the ſmall or third proceſs of the 
dura mater faſtened to it, and is ſometimes hollowed 
by the occipital ſinus. Each ſide of the horizontal limb 
is made hollow by the lateral ſinuſes incloſed in the f 
tranſverſe proceſs of the dura mater; the foſſa in the 
ripht ſide being generally a continuation of the one 
made by the W e ſinus in the PE Ton, 
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fimb, and therefore is u than the left one (r)—— 
Round the middle of the croſs there are four large de- 
pr ſeparated by its limbs; the two upper ones 
formed by the back part of the brain, and the 
e de ones by the cerebellum, ——Parther forward 
thaw the laſt-mentioned: depreſſions, is the lower part 
of the foſſa for the lateral ſinus on each ſide. The 
inner ſurface of the cunciform apo apophy yſe is made con- 
cave for the reception of the medulla oblongata, and of 
the baſilar artery. A furrow.is made on each fide, near 
the edges of this proceſs, by a ſinus of the dura mater, 
which empties itſelf into the lateral ſinus (5). 5 
The holes of this bone are commonly five proper. and 
two common to it and to the temporal bones — The 
ficſt of the proper holes, called foramen magnum (t) from 
its ſize, is immediately behind the wedge-like proceſs; 
and allows a paſſage to the medulla oblongata, nervi 
accefſorii, to the vertebral arteries, and ſometimes to 
the vertebral veins.——At each ſide of this great hole, 
near its fore · part, and immediately above the condyles, 
we always find a hole, ſometimes two, which ſoon unite 
again into one that opens externally; through theſe the 
ninth pair of nerves go out of the ſkull. The fourth 
and fifth holes pierce from behind the condyle of each 
fide into the foſſæ of the lateral ſinuſes ; they ſerve for 
the paſſage of the eervical veins to theſe ſinuſes. Oft⸗ 
en one of theſe holes is wanting, ſometimes both, when 
the veins paſs through the great foramen. ——Beſides 
theſe five, we frequently meet with other holes near the 
edges of this bone, for the tranſmiſſion of veins; but 
their number and diameter are very uncertain. The 
two common foramina are the large irregular holes, one 
in each fide, between the ſides of the cuneiform pro- 
ceels and the edges of the petrous bones. In a recent 
ſubject, a r membrane runs _ rows one fide 
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to the other of each of theſe holes: in ſome heads 


have ſeen this membrane offified, or a bony partition 


dividing each hole ; and in the reater number of adult 
ſkulls, there is a ſmall ſharp-pointed procels ſtands out 
from the os petroſum, and a more obtuſe riſing in the 
occipital bone, between which the partition is ſtretched. 


Behind this partition, where the largeſt ſpace is left, 0 
lateral ſinus has its paſſage; and before it the 5 
pair of nerves and acceſſorius make their exit out o 


kull; and ſome authors ſay, an artery paſſes through 
\ Thus hole to be beſtowed on the dura mater. 


The occipital bone is among the thickeſt of the cra« 


nium, though unequally ſo; for it is ſtronger ns. 
where it has no other defence than the common teg 


ments, than it is below; where, being preſſed by the | 
lobes of the brain and cerebellum on one fide, and by 
the action of the muſcles on the other, it is ſo ve 


thin as to be diaphanous in many ſkulls: but then theſe 
muſcles ward off injuries, and the ridges and ſpines, 
. which are frequent here, make It duſbacaty ng to 


reſiſt ordinary forces. | 
The tables and diploe are cs diſtind i in this ; 

bone, except where 1 it is ſo thin as to become diaphs- 
nous. 

The occipital bane: is . above to the oſſa parie- 
les and triquetra, when preſent, by the lambdoid ſu- 
ture ;—laterally to the temporal bones, by the addita- 
menta of the lambdoid ſuture ;—below to. the ſphenoid 
bone, by the end of its cuneiform proceſs, in the ſlams 
way that epiphyſes and their bones are joined: For in 


. children a ligamentous cartilage is interpoſed between 


the occipital and ſphenoid bones, which gradually turns 
thinner as each of the bones advances, till their fibres at 
laſt run into each other; and about ſixteen or eighteen 
years of age, the union of theſe'two bones becomes ſo 


Intimate, that a ſeparation cannot be made without 


violence. —The os occipitis is joined by a double arti- 
culation to the firſt vertebra of the neck, each copia | 


being 
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being received into a ſuperior oblique proceſs. of that 
vertebra; What motion is allowed here we ſhall con- 
ſider afterwards, where the vertebræ are deſcribed. 
The uſes of this bone appear from the preceding de- 
_ ſcription, and therefore need not be repeated. | 
An infant, born at the full time, has this bone divi- 
ded, by unoſſified cartilages, into four parts. The firſt 
of theſe is larger than the other three, is of a triangular 
ſhape, and conſtitutes all the part of the bone above 
the great foramen. Generally fiſſures appear in the 
upper part and ſides of this triangular bone, when all 
the cartilage is ſeparated by maceration ; and ſometimes 
little diſtin bones are ſeen towards the edges of it. 
The ſecond and third pieces of this bone are exactly 
alike, and ſituated on each fide of the great foramen, 
from which very near the whole condetes are produ- 
ced; and they are extended forwards almoſt to the 
fore-part of the hole for the ninth pair of nerves.— 
The fourth piece is the cuneiform proceſs, which forms. 
a {mall ſhare of the great hole, and of _ thoſe for the 
ninth pair of nerves and of the condyles ; betwixt it and 
the ſphenoid bone, a cartilage is interpoſed. | 
Of the eight bones which belong to the cranium, 
there are only two which are not yet deſcribed, viz. the 
ethmoid and ſphenoid. Theſe we already mentioned, in 
complaiſance to the generality of writers on this ſubje& 
- as bones common- to the cranium and face, becauſe 
they enter into the compoſition of both ; but the ſame 
reaſon might equally be uſed for calling the frontal 
done a common one too. I ſhall, however, paſs any 
idle diſpute about the propriety of ED and 
proceed to examine the ſtructure of the bones them- 
ſelves. | N 


os ETHMOIDES. . 


Os ETHMOIDESs (), or the fieve-like bone, has got 
its name from the great number of ſmall holes with 
Vol. 5 7 G Jv Ve. Which 


(#) Cribriforme, exe77ou215, ſpongiforme, eriſtatum. | 
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which that part of it firſt taken notice of is pierced... | 
When this bone is entire, the figure of it is not eafily 
deſcribed ; but, by a detail of its ſeveral parts, ſome 
idea may 'be afforded of the whole: and therefore I 
ſhall diſtinguiſh it into the cribriform lamella with its 
Proceſs, the naſal lamella, cellulæ, and gſa ſpongigſa. 
The thin horizontal lamella is al (except its back- 
part) pierced obliquely by a great number of ſmall 
holes, through which the filaments of the olfatory 
nerves paſs. In a recent ſubje&, theſe holes are ſo 
cloſely lined by the dura mater, that they are much 
leſs conſpicuous than in the ſkeleton. From the middle 
of the internal ſide of this plate, a thick proceſs riſes 
upwards ; and being higheſt at the fore-part, gradually 
becomes lower as it is extended backwards. From 
ſome reſemblance which this proceſs was imagined to 
have to a cock's comb, it has been called cri/ta gal- 
li (x). The falx is connected to its ridge, and to the 
unperforated part of the cribriform plate. When the 
criſta is broke, its bale is ſometimes found to be hol- 
low, with its cavity opening into the noſe (y). Imme- 
diately before the higheſt part of this proceſs, is the 
blind hole of the frontal bone, which, as was formerly 
remarked, is often in a good meaſure formed by a 
notch in the fore- -part of the root of, the criſta. 
From, the middle. of the outer ſurface of the cribri- 
form lamella, a thin ſolid plate is extended downwards 
and forwards, having the ſame common baſe with the 
criſta galli. Generally it is not exactly perpendicular, 
but is inclined to one fide or other, and therefore di- 
vides the cavity of the noſe unequally. Its inclination 
to one ſide, and flexure in the middle, is ſometimes ſo 
great, that it fills up a large ſhare of one of the noſtrils, 
and has been miſtaken for a polypus there. It is thin 
at its riſc, and rather till thinner in its middle; yet 
afterwards, towards ts lower edge, it becomes thicker, 


that 


(x) Verruca OR IRE offis foongiols, 
(>) oO Anat.-chir. tr. 4: chap. 15. 
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that its conjunction with the bones and middle cartilage ; 
of the noſe might be firmer. 

At a little-diſtance from each fide of this external 
proceſs, a cellular and ſpongy bony ſubſtance depends 
from the cribriform plate, e number and figure of 
the cells in this irregular proceſs of each fide, are very. 
uncertain, and not to be repreſented in words; only 


the cells open into each other, and into the cavity of 


the noſe : The uppermoſt, which are below the aper- 
ture of the frontal finuſes, are formed like funnels. 
The outer ſurface of theſe cells is ſmooth and plain, 
where this bone aſſiſts in compoſing the orbit; at which 
place, on each fide, it has got the name of os planum; 
on the upper edge of which a ſmall notch or two may 

ſometimes be obſerved, which go to the formation of 


the internal orbitar holes ; ; as was remarked in the de- 
ſoription of the frontal bone. 


Below the cells of each ſide, a thin plate is extended | 


| inwards; and then bending down, it becomes thick 


and of a ſpongy texture. This ſpongy part is triangu- 
lar, with a ſtraight upper edge placed horizontally, an 
anterior one flanting from above, downwards and for- 


wards, and with a pendulous convex one below. The 


upper and lower edges terminate in a ſharp point be- 


hind. The fide of this pendulous ſpongy part next to 


the ſeptum narium is convex, and its external fide is 
concave, Theſe two proceſſes of the ethmoid bone 
have got the name of ofa ſpongiofa, or turbinata ſupe- 
riora, from their ſubſtance, figure, and ſituation. 

All the prominences, cavities, and meanders of this 
ethmoid bone, are covered with a continuation of the 
membrane of the noſtrils in a recent ſubject. Its hori- 
zontal cribriform plate is lodged between the orbita 
proceſſes of the frontal bone, to which it is joined by 
the ethmoid ſuture, except at the back-part, where it is 
connected with the cuneiform bone by a future com- 
mon to both theſe bones, though it is 3 eſteem- 


ed * of the Tphenoidal. W [here the: ol plana 
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*are contiguous to the frontal bone within the orbit, 
their conjunction is reckoned part of the tranſverſe ſu- 
ture. Farther forward than the oſſa plana, the cells 
are covered by the oſſa unguis: which are not only 
contiguous to theſe cells, but cannot be ſeparated from 
them without breaking the bony ſubſtance; and there- 
fore, in propriety, thoſe bones ought to be demonſtrated 
as part of the ethmoid bone. Below the oſſa unguis 
and plana, theſe cells and oſſa ſpongioſa are overlopped 
by the maxillary bones. The cellular part of each pa- 
late bone is contiguous to each os planum and cells 
backwards. The lower edge of the naſal perpendicu- 
lar plate is received into the furrow of the vomer.— . 
Its poſterior edge is joined to the fore-part of the pro- 
ceflus azygos of the ſphenoid bone. Its upper edge 
joins the naſal proceſs of the frontal and naſal bones; 
and its anterior one is connected to the middle cartilage 
of the noſe. on X 
From all which, the »/es of this bone are evident, 
viz. to ſuſtain the anterior lobes of the brain; to give 
" Paſſage to the olfactory nerves, and attachment to the 
falx; to enlarge the organ of ſmelling, by allowing the 
membrane of the noſe a great extent; to ſtraiten the 
paſſage of the air through the noſe, by leaving only a 


narrow winding canal, on the ſenſible membranous _ 


ſides of which the ſubſtances conveyed along with the 
air mult ſtrike ; to form part of the orbit of the eyes 
and ſeptum narium; while all its parts are ſo light as 
not to be in hazard of ſeparating by their weight; and 
they are fo thin, as to form a large ſurface, without oc- 
cupying much ſpace. This brittle ſubſtance, however, 
is ſufficiently protected from external injuries by the 

firm bones which cover it. 8 ; 
If this bone is ſeized on by any corroding matter, 
we may eaſily conceive what deſtruction may enſue. 
Hence it is, that an ozæna is difficult to cure; and 
that in violent ſcurvies, or in the lues venerea, the fa- 
bric of the noſe, the eyes, and life itſelf, are in anger 
| | ES — % 
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The fituation of the naſal plate may ſhow us how dan- 
gerous a fracture of the bones of the noſe may be, 
when made by a force applied to their middle fore-part, 
of a perſon in whom this naſal plate is perpendicular. 
The ethmoid bone of ripe children is divided into 
two by a perpendicular cartilage, which, when offi- 
fied, is the criſta galli and naſal plate; but its other 
parts are oſſified and complete. | | 


os SPHENOIDES. 


DOs sbnENOIDESs (2), or wedge-like bone, ſo called 
| becauſe of its fituation in the middle of the bones of 
the cranium and face, is of ſuch an irregular figure, 
that I know not any thing to which it may be likened, 
| unleſs, perhaps, it bear ſome faint reſemblance to a bat 
with its wings extended. | ; 

When we view the external furface of the os ſphe- 
noides, two or three remarkable proceſſes from each 
ſide of it may be obſerved, which are all of them again 
ſubdivided. ——The firſt pair is the two large lateral 
proceſſes or wings; the upper part of each of which is 

called the temporal Proceſs becauſe they join with the 
temporal bones in forming the temples, anchthe ſeat for 


ſome ſhare of the crotaphite muſcles. That part of he 


wings which juts out towards the inſide, ſomewhat 
lower than the temporal apophyſes, and is ſmooth and 
.hollowed, where it makes up part of the orbit, is 
thence named orbitar proceſſes. Behind the edge, ſe- 
parating theſe two ' proceſſes, there is often a ſmall 
groove, made by a branch of the ſupErior maxillary nerve, 
in its paſſage to the temporal muſcle, The loweſt and 

back part of each wing, which runs out ſharp to meet 
the oſſa petroſa, has been ſtyled the ſpinous proceſs ; 
from near the point of which a ſharp-pointed proceſs 
is frequently produced downwards, which ſome call /y- 
Jijform, that affords origin to the ptery- ſtaphylinus exter- 
| 1 G 3 - nus 


(z) Cuneiforme, Toxuuogper, multiforme paxillum cribratum pa- 
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nus muſcle. From this ſtyloid proceſs a very ſmall 

groove is extended along the edge of the bone to the 
hollow at the root of the internal plate of the following 
proceſſes, which forms part of the Euſtachian tube (a). 
The ſecond pair of external proceſſes of the cuneiform 
bone, is the two which ſtand out almoſt perpendicular 
to the baſe of the ſkull. Each of them has two plates, 
and a middle foſſa facing backwards, and ſhould, to 

carry on our compariſon, be likened to the bat's legs; 
but are commonly ſaid to reſemble the, wings of that 
creature; and therefore are named pterygoid or aliform 
(b) proceſſes. The external plates are broadeſt, and 
the internal are longeſt. From each ſide of the exter- 

nal plates the pterygoid muſcles take their riſe. At 
the root of each internal plate, a ſmall hollow may be 
remarked, where the muſculus ptery- ſtaphylinus inter- 
nus or circumflexus palati riſes, and ſome ſhare of the 
cartilaginous end of the Euſtachian tube reſts ; and, at 
the lower end of the ſame plate, is a hopk-like riſing 


or proceſs, round which the tendon of the laſt· named 


muſcle plays, as on a pulley. From the edge of the ex- 
ternal plates ſome ſmall ſharp ſpikes ſtand out; but their 
number and bulk are uncertain, ——To theſe another 
pair may be added, to wit, the little triangular thin 
proceſs, which comes from each fide of the body of the 
ſphenoid bone, where the pterygoid proceſſes are riſing 
from it, and are extended over the lower part of the 
aperture of the ſinus as far as to join the ethmoid bone, 
while their body hangs down into the nares (c). Beſides 
theſe pairs of proceſſes, there is a ſharp ridge which 
ſtands out from the middle of its baſe: Becauſe it 
wants a fellow, it may be called proceſſus azygos. . The 


lower part of this proceſs, where it is received into the 


vomer, 
- * (a) Winſlow, Expoſition anatomique du corps humain, traité des 
os ſecs, f 233. | HIS | 


(5) Naviculares, a 


(c) Albin. Tab. Of. 5. fig. 2. 6. A. A. Bertin, Mem. de 


Pacad. des ſciences, 1744.—Sue, planche viii. fig. 2, 3, 4, 57 6. 
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vomer, is thick, and often not quite perpendicular, 
but inchning more to one fide than the other. The 
fore-part of this proceſs, where it joins the naſal plate 
of the os en; is thin and ſtraight. Theſe two 
_ have been deſcribed as two diſtin& proceſſes by 
om. OTE Cog ot £FH1T, 
The depreſſions, ſinuoſities, and foſſæ, on the ex- 
ternal ſurface of this ſphenoid bone, may be reckoned 
up to a great number, viz. two on the temporal apo- 
phyſes, where the crotaphite muſcles lodge. TWO on 
the orbitar proceſſes, to make way for the globes of 
the eyes. Two between the temporal and ſpinous 
proceſſes, for receiving the temporal bones Two 
between the plates of the pterygoid proceſſes, where 
the muſculi pterygoidei interni and ptery-ſtaphylini in- 
ternt are placed Two between the pterygoid 
and orbitar proceſſes, for forming the holes common to 
this and to the cheek and maxillary bones. Two on 
the lower ends of the aliform proceſſes, which the pa- 
late bones enter into. — Two at the roots of the tem- 
poral and pterygoid proceſſes, where the largeſt ſhare 
of the external pterygoid muſcles have their riſe.— Two 
at the ſides of the proceſſus azygos, for forming part of 
ce m | 
What I deſcribed under the name of temporal and 
: | ge proceſſes on the outſide of the ſkull, are likewiſe '_ 
een on its inſide, where they are concave, for recei- 
ving part of the brain; and commonly three apophyſes 
on the internal ſurface of the ſphenoid bone are only 
mentioned. Two riſing broad from the fore-part of 
its body, become ſmaller as they are extended obliquely 
backwards. The third ſtanding on a long tranſverſe 
baſe, near the back-part of the body of this bone, riſes 
nearly erect, and of an equal breadth, terminating often 
in a little knob on each fide. The three are called c/:- 
noid, from ſome reſemblance which they were thought 
to have to the ſupporters of a bed. Sometimes one or 
both the anterior clinoid 3 are joined to the _ 
Tp 4 "Hs 5 N 
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of che poſterior one, or the body of the bone itſelf, From 
the roots of the anterior clinoid proceſſes the bone is ex- 
. tended on each ſide outwards and forwards, till it ends in 


- a ſharp point, which may have the name of the tranſverſe 


ſpinous procefles, —Between, but a little farther back 
than the two anterior clinoid proceſſes, we ſee a protu- 
berance conſiderably ſmaller than the poſterior clinoid 
proceſs, but of its ſhape.— Another proceſs from be- 
tween the tranſverſe proceſſes, often forces itſelf for- 
wards into the os ethmoides. | FRO 
Within the ſkull, there are two ſinuoſities in the in- 
ternal part of each wing of the ſphenoid bone, for re- 
ceiving the middle part of the brain. One between the 
_ tranſverſe ſpinous procefles, for lodging the part of the 
brain where the crura medullæ oblongatæ are.—lmme. 
diately before the third or middle Clinoid proceſs, a a 
ſingle pit generally may be remarked, from which a 
folla goes out on each ſide tp the holes through which 
the optic nerves paſs. The pit is formed by the con- 
joined optic nerves z- and in the foſſa theſe nerves are 
lodged, as they run divided within the ſkull, Between 
that third protuberance and the poſterior clinoid pro- 
ceſs, the larger pit for the glandula pituitaria may be 
remarked. This cavity, becauſe of its reſemblance to 
a Turkiſh ſaddle, is always deſcribed under the name 
of /ella turcica, or epbippium.—On the ſides of the po- 
ſterior clinoid proceſs a foſſa may be remarked, that 
_ ſtretches upwards, then is continued forwards along the 
ſides of the ſella turcica, near ta the clinaid anterior 
proceſſes, where a pit on each fide is made. Theſe 
foſſæ point out the courſe of the two internal carotid , 
arteries, after they have entered the ſkull. . Beſides all 
. theſe, ſeveral other foſſæ may be obſerved, leading ta 
the ſeveral holes, and imprinted by the nerves and 
blood-veſlels, hy Wy: n 
The Holes on each ſide of the os ſphenoides are ſix 
proper, and three common. — The firſt is the round one 
immediately below the anterior clinoid proceſſes, for 
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the paſſage of the optic nerve, and of the branch of the 
internal carotid artery that is ſent to the eye.—The ſe- 
cbnd is the foramen lacerum, or large flit between the 
tranſverſe ſpinous and orbitar proceſſes: the interior 
end of which lit is large; and, as it is extended out- 

wards, it becomes narrower. The outer end of it is 
formed in the os frontis; and therefore this might be 
reckoned among the common foramina. Through it 
the third, fourth, the firſt branch of the fifth, and the 
greater ſhare of the ſixth pair of nerves, and an artery 
trom the internal carotid, go into the orbit. Some- 
times a ſmall branch of the external carotid enters near 
its end, to be diſtributed to the dura mater (d), and a 
vein, ſome call it the venous duct, or Nuck's aquæduct, 
returns through it to the cavernous ſinus.— The third 
hole, ſituated a little below the one juſt now deſcribed, 
is called rotundum, from its ſhape. It allows paſlage to 
the ſecond branch of the fifth pair of nerves, or ſupe- 
rior maxillary nerve, into the bottom of the orbit. 
The fourth is the foramen ovale, about half an inch be- 
hind the round hole. Through it the third branch of 
the fifth pair, or inferior maxillary nerve, goes out 
and ſometimes a vein from the dura mater pafſes out 
here (e).—Very near the point of the ſpinous proceſs is 
the fifth hole of this bone : it is ſmall and round, for a 
paſlage to the largeſt artery of the dura mater, which 
often is accompanied with a vein.—The fixth proper 
hole (/) cannot, be well ſeen, till the cuneiform bone 
is ſeparated from all the other bones of the cranium 
for one end of it is hid by a ſmall protuberance of the 
internal plate of the pterygoid proceſs, and by the point 
of the proceſſus petroſus of the temporal bone. Its ca- 


nal 


(d) Winſlow, Expoſition anatomique du corps humaan, traitẽ des 
' arteries, 5 60. et de la tete, 5 26. 

le) Ingraſſ. Commentar. in Galen. de oſſib. lib. 1. comment. 8. 
* (F) Veſal. Anat. lib. 1. cap. 12.——Euſtach. tab. 46. fig. 13. 
& 16.——Vidus Vidius, Anat. lib. 2, cap. 2. explicat. tab. 5. & 
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nal is extended above the inner plate of the pterygoid 
proceſs; and where it opens into the cavity of the noſe, 
it is concealed by the thin laminous part of the palate- 
bone. Through it a conſiderable branch of the ſecond 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves is reflected Often, 
in the middle of the ſella turcica, a ſmall hole or two 
pierce as far as the cellular ſubſtance of the bone; and 
ſometimes at the ſides of this ſella, one or more "ſmall 
holes penetrate into the ſphenoidal finuſes. Theſe obſer- 
vations afforded ſome anatomiſts (g) an argument of 
_ weight in their days in defence of Galen (Y), who aſſerted 
the deſcent of the pituita that way into the ſinuſes below. 

The firſt of the common holes is that unequal fiſſure at 
the ſide of the ſella turcica, between the extreme point 


of the os petroſum and the ſpinous proceſs of the cunei- 
form bone. This hole only appears after the bones 


are boiled; for in a recent fubject its back-part is co- 


vered by a 'thin bony plate that lies over the internal ca- 


rotid artery, and further forward it is filled with a car- 
tilaginous ligament, under which the cartilaginous part 
of the Euſtachian tube is placed: It was by this paſ- 
_ fage that the ancients believed the ſlimy matter was 
conveyed from the eumunctory of the brain, the glan- 
dula pituitaria, to the fauces.——-The ſecond commou 
hole is the large diſcontinuation of the external fide of 


the orbit, left between the orbitar proceſſes of the cu- 


neiform bone, the os maxillare, male, and palati. In 
this large hole the fat for lubricating the globe of the 
eye and temporal muſcle is lodged, and branches of 
the ſuperior maxillary nerve, with ſmall arteries from 
the carotid and veins, paſs. The third hole is form- 


' ed between the baſe of this bone and the root of the 


orbitar proceſs of the palate-bone of each fide. Thro? 
this a branch of the external carotid artery, and of the 
ſecond branch of the fifth pair of nerves, are allowed a 


paſſage 


| (8) Jac. Sylv. Calumniæ ſecundæ amolitio. Laurent. Hiſt. Anat. 
bb. 2. queſt. 11. 


G Galen. de uſu part. lib, 9. we 1. 
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paſſage to the noſtrils, and a returning vein accom- 


panies them. Sometimes, however, this hole is pro- 
per to the palate-bone, being entirely formed out of 


its ſubſtance. 


Under the ſella turcica, and ſome way farther for- 
ward, but within the ſubſtance of the ſphenoid bone, 
are two Jinuſes, ſeparated by a bony plate. Each of them 
is lined with a membrane, and opens into the upper 
and back part of each noſtril by a round hole, which is 
at their upper fore-part. This hole is not formed only 
by the os ſphenoides, which has an aperture near as 
large as any tranſverſe ſection of the ſinus, but alſo by 
the palate-bones, which are applied to the fore-part of 
theſe ſinuſes, and cloſe them up, that hole only excep- 
ted which was already. mentioned. Frequently the 
two ſinuſes are of unequal dimenſions, and ſometimes 
there is only one large cavity, with an opening into 
one noſtril. Theſe cavities are likewiſe ſaid (i) to be 
extended ſometimes as far back as the great foramen 
of the occipital bone. In other ſubjects they are not to 
be found, when the bone is compoſed of large cells (H). 
Some (1). mention a cavity within the partition of the ſi- 
nuſes ; but it is ſmall. The ſphenoidal ſinuſes ſerve 
the ſame uſes as the frontal do. 


As this bone is extremely ragged and unequal, ſo its 


ſubſtance is of very different thickneſs, being in ſome 


places diaphanous ; in others it is of a middle t ickneſs, 
and its middle back - part ſurpaſſes the greateſt. ſhare of 
the cranium in thickneſs. 

The os ſphenoides is joined by its wings to the pa- 
rietal bones above, to the os frontis and offa malarum 
before, to the temporal bones behind; by the fore- 
part of its body and ſpinous proceſſes, to the frontal and 
ethmoid bones ;—by its back-part, behind the two ſi- 


nuſes, to the occipital, where it looks like a bone with 


the TOE taken off, and, as was formerly obſerved 

1 
(5) Albin. de oſſib. g 39. 3 | 
(+) Veil. lib. 1. cap. 6. () 14. ibid, 
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in the deſcription of the occipital bone, it cannot be ſe- 
parated without violence in adults; to the palate- 

' bones, by the ends of the pterygoid proceffes, and ſtill 
more by the fore-part of the internal plates of the pte- 
rygoid proceſſes, and of the ſinuſes ;—to the maxillary 
bones, by the fore - part of the external pterygoid plates; 
——to the vomer and naſal plate of the os ethmoides, 
by the proceſſus azygos. All theſe conjunctions, ex- 
cept the laſt, which is a ſchindyleſis, are faid to be by 
the ſuture proper to this bone ; though it is at fir 


fight evident, that ſeveral other ſutures, as the tranſ- 


verſe, ethmoidal, &c, are confounded with it. 


We ſee now how this bone is joined to all the 


bones of the cranium, and to moſt of the upper jaw; 
and therefore obtained the name of the wedge-like bone. 
The u/es are fo blended with the deſcription, as to 
leave nothing new to be added concerning them. | 
The ſphenoidal bone is almoſt complete in a foetus 
of nine months; only the great alæ ſeparate after ma- 
ceration from the body of the bone.—The proceſſus 
azygos is very large and hollow ;—the thin triangu- 
lar procefles are not oflificd ; the internal ſurface of 
the body is unequal and porous; the ſinuſes do not 
appear. | T- e ee Hs 
Whoever is acquainted with each bone of the cra- 
nium, can, without difficulty, examine them as they 
ſtand united, ſo as to know the ſhapes, ſizes, diſtan- 
ces, &c. of their ſeveral parts, and the forms, capa- 
cities, &c. of the cavities . by them; which is of 
great uſe towards underſtanding the anatomy of the 
parts contiguous to, contained within, or connected to 
them. Such a review is neceſſary, after conſiderin 
each claſs of bones. Thus the orbits, noſtrils, mouth, 
face, head, ſpine, thorax, pelvis, trunk, extremities, 
and ſkeleton, ought likewiſe to be examined. 


$ 1. The 
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$ 2. Bones of the view. 


Tur "way is the irregular pile of bones compoſing 
the fore and under part of the head, which is divided 
by authors into the upper and lower maxille or Jaws. | 


THe ſuperior. maxilla (m) is the common deſignation 
given to the upper immoveable ſhare of the face; tho', 
if we would follow Celſus (u), we ſhould apply the 
word maxilla to the lower jaw' only, and the name 
mala to this upper jaw. In complaiſance to prevailing 
cuſtom, I ſhall, however, uſe the terms as now com- 
| monly employed. The ſhape of the ſuperior jaw can- 
not eaſily bg expreſſed; nor is it neceſſary, provided 
the ſhape and ſituation of all the bones which compoſe 
it are deſcribed. It is bounded above by the tranſverſe 
ſuture, behind by the fore: part of the ſphenoid bone, 
and below by the mouth. 

The upper jaw conſiſts of fix 8 on each ſide; of 
a thirteenth bone which has no fellow, placed in the 
middle; and of ſixteen teeth. The thirteen bones are, 
two oſſa naſi, two oſſa unguis, two oſſa malarum, two 
oſſa maxillaria, two ofla palati, two oſſa ſpongioſa infe- 
riora, and the vomer. 

The ofa naſi are placed at the upper part of the noſe; 
—offa unguis are at the internal canthi of the orbits z 
— malarum form the prominence of the cheeks;— 
a maxillaria. form the ſide of the noſe, with the whole 
lower and fore part of the upper jaw, and the greateſt . 
are of the roof of the mouth;—oſa palati are ſituated 
at the back · part of the palate, noſtrils, and orbit;—oſa 
1 gioſa are ſeen in the lower part of the nares; and 

vomer helps to ſeparate theſe two cavities.. 
The bones of the upper jaw are joined to the bones 
of the ſkull by the ſchindylefts and ſutures already de- 
ſcribed as common to the cranium and face, and they 
are 

9 zen vue, mandibula, = - (m) Lib. 8, cap. I; 
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are connected to each other by gomphoſis and fifteen 


ſutures, 

The gomphofis only is where the teeth are fixed in 

their ſockets, and the ſchindylefis is only where the edges 

of the vomer are joined to other bones. 
The ſutures are generally diſtinguiſhed by numbers, 
which have been differently applied ; and therefore I 
join thoſe (a) who prefer the giving names to each, 
which may be eaſily contrived from their ſituation, or 
from the bones which they connect. 

The firſt is the anterior nafal (o), which is ſtraight, 
and placed longitudinally in the middle fore-part of 
the noſe. 

The ſecond and third are the lateral naſal (H. which 
are at cach fide of-the noſe, and almoſt parall 1 to the 
firſt future. 

Each of the two lacrymal is almoſt ſemicircular, and 
is placed round the lacrymal groove. 

The ſixth and ſeventh are the internal orbitar: each 
of which is extended obliquely from the middle of the 
lower ſide of an orbit to the edge of its baſe. 

The two external orbitars are continued, each from 
the end of the internal orbitar to the under and fore- 
part of the cheek. 

The tenth is the myſtachia], which reaches only from 
the lower part of the ſeptum nariumto between the two 
middle dentes inciſores. 

The longitudinal palate (9) ſuture ſtretches from the 
middle of the foremoſt teeth through the middle of all 
the palate. 


The tranverſe palate (r) runs acroſs the palate, nearer - 
the back than the fore- -part of it. 


| Each 


| (») Vander Linden. Medicin. -rficeg cap. 13. art. 2. (10. 
—Rolfinc. Anat. lib. 2. cap. 25. —8chenk. Schol. part. $ ult. 
par. 2. cap. 5. | | 

(e) Naſalis recta. (O)] Naſalis obliqua. 
17) Laquearis, palataria recta. 
(7) Arcuata, palatina ** 
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Each of the two dane ny is at the back · part 
of the ſide of each noſtril. 

The fifteenth is the ſpinous, which is in the middle 
of the lower part of the noſtrils. This may perhaps be 
rather thought a double ſchindylęſis. 

The connection of the ola ſpongioſa to the ſide K 
each noſtril, is ſo much by a membrane in young ſub- 
jects, by a fort of hook and afterwards by concretion 
or union of ſubſtance in adults, that I did not. know 
well how to rank it: But if any chooſes to call it a ſu- 
ture, the addition of two tranſverſe naſal ſutures may 
be made to thoſe above named. 

Theſe ſutures of the face (formerly called 1 J 
have not ſuch conſpicuous indentations as thoſe of the 
{kull have; the bones here not having ſubſtance enough 
for forming large indentations; and there being leſs 
neceſſity for ſecurity againſt external injuries, or any 
internal protruding force, than in the cranium. 
Theſe ſutures often diſappear in old people, by the 
bones running into each other; which can do little 
prejudice, becauſe the principal uſe of the bones being 
ſo numerous here, is to allow them to be extended i into 
a' proper form. 

It is evident, from the manner of the conjunction by 
theſe bones, that they can have no motion, except in 
comman with the cranium. 

The purpoſes which this pile of bones ſerves, will be 


ſhown in the deſcription which I am to e of each of 
them. 
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Ossa wasr, ſo named from their ſituation at the 
root of the noſe, are each of an irregular oblong ſquare: 
figure, being broadeſt at their lower end, narroweſt a 
a little higher than their middle, and becoming ſome- 
what larger at the top, where they are ragged and thick- 
eſt, and have a curvature forwards, that their connec- 
tion with the frontal bone might be ſtronger.——Theſe 


bones 


"Wer" 


middle of the tranſverſe ſuture ; 
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bones are Ne ren and thereby better reſiſt 


any violence from /without ; and they are concave in- 
ternally, for enlarging the cavity of the noſe. ; 


The lower edge of theſe bones is unequal, and is 


ſtretched outwards and backwards, to join the cartila- 


ges of the noſtrils.— Their anterior ſide is thick, eſpe- 
cially above, and unequal, that their conjunction to each 
other might be ſtronger; and a ſmall riſing may be re- 
marked on their inner' edge, where they are ſuſtained 
by the ſeptum narium.——Their poſterior ſide, at its 
upper half, has externally a depreſſion, where it is 
overlopped ſome way by the maxillary bones, while its 


lower half covers theſe bones: By which contrivance, 


they do not yield eaſily to preflure applied to their fore- 


part or ſides. 


A ſmall hole is frequently to be obſerved on their 


external furface, into which two, three, or four holes, 


which appear internally, terminate for the tranſmiſſion 
of ſmall veins ; ſometimes the holes go on further than 


the cancelli of the bones. 


The naſal bones are firm and ſolid, with very few 
cells or cancelli in them; the thin ſubſtance of which 
they conſiſt not requiring much marrow. 

They are joined above to the frontal bone, by the 
behind, to the 
maxillary bones, by the lateral naſal ſutures; j—be- 


low, to the cartilages of the noſe ; — before, to one 


another, by the anterior naſal ſuture nnen, to 
the ſeptum narium. , 


The uſe of theſe bones is to cover and defend the root 
of the noſe. 


In an infant the naſal hs; are proportionally ſhott- 


| er, and leſs thick at their upper part, 2 in an adult; 
but are otherwiſe complete. 


O88 A UNGUIS, os LACRYMALIA. 


| O884 UNGUIS, Or LACRYMALTA, are ſo named, be- 
quuſe their * and magnitude are ſomething 2 ” 
0 
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thoſe'of a nail of one's finger, and becauſe the tears paſs 
upon them into the noſe. 
Their external ſurface: is compoſed of two ſmooth 


concavities and a middle ridge. The depreſſion be- 
hind forms a ſmall-ſhare of the orbit for the eye- ball to 
move on; and the one before is a deep perpendicular 
Canal, or foſſa, larger above than below, containing 
part of the lacrymal'fac and duct. This is the part 
that ought to be pierced in the great operation for the 
fiſtula lacrymalis,,——This foſſa of the bone is cribri- 
form, or has a great number of ſmall holes through it, 
that the filaments from the membrane which lines it, 
inſmuating themſelves into theſe holes, might prevent 
a ſeparation of the membrane, and ſecure the bone in 


its natural ſituation The ridge between theſe two - 


cavities of the os unguis is the proper boundary of the 
orbit at its internal canthus; and beyond which ſur- 
geons ſhould not proceed backwards in performing 
operations here. The internal or poſterior furface 
of this bone conſiſts of a  furrow i in the nen of two 
eohivexities:”” | 

The fubſtance of FO os unguis is as thin as paper; and 
very brittle; which'is the reaſon that thoſe bones' are 
often wanting in ſkeletons, and need ay force to 
Pierer them in living ſubjects. e | 

Each of theſe bones is joined, deve, to the frontal 
bone, by part of the tranſverſe ſuture; ;——behind, to 
the os planum of the ethmoid bone, by the ſame fu- 
ture before, and below, to the maxillary bone, 
by the lacrymal ſutute.Internaliy, the oſſa unguis 
cover ſome of the ſinus ethmoidales; - nay, are really 


continuous with the bony lamellæ which make up he 


 fidesof theſe cells; ſo that they are as much part of the | 
ethmoid bone as the oſſa plana. h 
Tpheſe unguiform bones compoſe the anferl6e widen WM 
* parts of the orbits; lodge a ſhare of the lacrymal 

ſac and duct, and eover the ethmoid cells. Their fitw- 
gtion and render regs” 27:9 a raſh ws in 
* i nes mad 7 Ne 


e 
1 
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danger of deſtroying. a conſiderable ſhare of the organ 

of ſmelling, when he is performing the operation of the 
fiſtula lacrymalis; but when theſe bones are hurt, they 
caſt. off without. much difficulty, and conſequently the 
wound is ſoon. cured, -unleſs the patient labours under 
a general cacoethes, or there is a prediſpoſition in the 
bones to caries; in which caſe, a large train of bad 
ſymptoms follow, or at belt the cure proves tedious. 
- Theſe bones are fully formed in a new-born child. 

| SSA MALARUM 

_ Os8A MALARUM (5) was the name given by Celſus, 
as was already remarked, to all the upper jaw; but js 
now appropriated to the prominent ſquare bones which 
form the cheek on each ſide.—Betore, their ſurface 
is convex and ſmooth ; backward, it is unequal and 
concave, for lodging part of the crotaphyte muſcles, 

The four angles of each of theſe bones have been 
reckoned proceſſes by ſome.— The one at the ex- 
ternal, canthus of the orbit, called the /uperior orbitar 
proceſs, is the longeſt and thickeſt . The ſecond 
terminates near the middle of the lower edge of the or- 
bit in a ſharp point, and is named the inferior orbitar 
proeeſs. The third, placed near the lower part of 

the cheek, and thence called maxillary, is the ſhorteſt, 

and neareſt to a right angle. The fourth, which is 
called zygomatic, becauſe it is extended backwards to 
the zygoma of the temporal bone, ends in a point, and 
has one fide ſtraight, and the other flopping.——Be- 
tween the two ocbitar angles there is a concave arch, 
which makes about a third of the external circumfe- 
rence of the orbit, from which a fifth proceſs is extend- 
ed backwards within the orbit, to form near one third 
of that cavity; and hence it may be called the internal 
orbitar proceſs. From the lower edge of each of the 
oſſa malarum, which is between the maxillary and zy- 
 gomatic proceſſes, the maſſeter mulcle takes its origin; 


" a 4 x 
e, 944. n eee on — 
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(5) 7 ugalia vel zygomatica, hypopia, ſubocularia. | 
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and from the exterior part of the zygomatic proceſs, the 
muſculus diſtortor oris riſes z in both which places the . 
ſurface of the bone is rough. 

On the external ſurface of each check eme one or 
more ſmall Holes are commonly found, for the tranſmiſ- 
fion of ſmall nerves or,blood-veſlels from, and ſometimes 
into, the orbit. - On the internal ſurface are the holes 
for the paſſage of the nutritious veſſels of theſe bones. 
A notch on the outſide of the internal orbitar 
proceſs of each of theſe bones aſſiſts to form the great 
flit common to this bone and to the henna, maxil- 
lary, and palate bones. 

The ſubſtance of theſe bones is, in a proportion to their 
bulk, thick, hard, and ſolid, with ſome cancelli. 

Each of the oſſa malarum is joined, by its ſuperior 
and internal orbitar proceſſes, to the os frontis, and to 
the orbitar proceſs of the ſphenoid bone, by the tranſ- 
verſe ſuture, By the edge between the internal and in- 
ferior orbitar proceſſes, to the maxillary bone, by the 
internal 'orbitar ſuture. By the ſide between the max- 
illary and inferior orbitar proceſs, again to the maxil- 
lary bone, by the external orbitar ſuture. By the zy- 
gomatic proceſs, to the os apncum, by the Ie 
tic ſuture. 

The cheek-bones are entire, and fully „bed in all 
their parts, in infant. 


OSSA MAXILLARIA SUPERIORA. ** 


OssA MAX LLAAIA SuPERIORA, are the largeſt 
bones, and conſtitute the far greater part, of the upper 
jaw, which has appropriated. the name of maxillaria to 

them. The figure of one of them, or of the two when 

joined, is ſo regel, chat words can learey give an 
idea of 1 ik. That 

The proceſſes of each os nile may de 3 

| tenen. The firſt is the long naſal one at its upper und 

fore. part, which is broad below, and turus ſmaller, as 

it 35 upwards, to make pe fide of the noſe, At the 

8 nnen e 
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root of this, a wranſverſs' ridge may be obſerved vithin 
the noſtrils, which ſupports the fore-part of the upper 
edge of the os ſpongioſum inferius. The ſceond is pro- 
duced backwards and outwards, from the root of the 
naſal proceſs, to form the lower fide of the orbit; and 
therefore may be called orbitar. The edge of this or- 
bitar proceſs, and the ridge of the nafal one, which is 
continued from it, make a conſiderable portion of the 
external circumference of the orbit. From the proper 
orbitar proceſs, a very rough triangular ſurface is ex- 
tended downwards and outwards, to be connected to 
the cheek-· bone; and therefore may be called the mo- 
lar proceſs, from the loweſt protuberant part of which 
ſome . ſhare of the maſſeter muſcle takes its riſe, Be- 
hind the orbitar proceſs, a large tuberoſity or bulge of 
the bone appears, which is eſteemed the fourth pro- 
ceſs. On the internal part of this we often meet with 
a ridge, almoſt of the ſame height with that in the na- 
fal proceſs, which runs tranſverſely, and is covered by 
a ſimilar ridge of the palate- bone, on which the back- 
part of the upper edge of the os ſpongioſum inferius 
m Ahe convex back-part of this tuberofity' is 
b fer the origin of part of the external pterygoid 
uſcle (t); and more internally is ſcabrous, where the 
Mins and ſphenoid bones are joined to it.—That ſpon- 
gy protuberance () at the lower circumference of this 
bone, where the ſockets for the teeth are formed, is 
reckoned the fifth. The fixth is the horizontal plate, 
which forms the greater part of the baſe of the noſtrils, 
and roof of the mouth: its upper ſurface, which be- 
longs to the noſtrils, is very ſmooth; but the other be- 
low is arched and rough, for the ſtronger adhefion of 
the membrane of the mouth, which is ſtretched upon 
it; and in chewing, ſpeaking, &c. might otherwiſe be 
liable to be ſeparated. The ſeventh fiſes like a ſpine 
from the inner edge of the laſt, and f a Fu Part 
of tho panties of the orn. 7 er Tea 
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The depreffions in each maxillary bone are, f. A ſi 
nuoſity behind the orbitar proceſs, made by the tem- 


poral muſcle. 2. A pit immediately before the ſame 
proceſs, where the origin of the muſculus elevator la- 


biorum communis, and elevator labii ſuperioris, with 
a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, are lodged ſecurely. 


3. The hollow arch of the palate.  4.: The ſemicit- 


cular great notch, or entry to the lower part of the no- 
ſtrils, betwixt the root of the nafal proceſs and ſpine of 
the palate plate. —Below this, the fore-part of the bone 
is flatted, or ſometimes hollowed, by the muſculus de- 


preſſor Jabii ſuperioris. 5. Sockets for the teeth . 


The number of theſe ſockets is uncertain; for the ſame 
number of teeth is not in all people, and the four back 
moſt teeth of each ſide of each jaw vary greatly in their 
number of roots; and when che teeth of a living per- 
ſon fall out or are taken away, the ſockets fill up with 
an offeous net- work, which becomes ſolid afterwards. 
6. The lacrymal fofla in the naſal proceſs, which aſſiſts 
the os unguis to form a paſſage for the lacrymal duct. 
The part of the bone forming this foſſa is ſo firm and 
ſtrong, that a ſurgeon ſcarce can pe rforate it with the or- 
dinary inſtruments for the fiſtula lacrymalis; and there. 
fore ought to avoid it in doing this operation. Im- 
mediately on the outſide of this, there is a ſmall depreſ+ 
ſion, from which the inferior or leſſer oblique muſcle of 
the eye has its origin (y). 7. The canal on the upper 


part of the great tuberoſity within the orbit, which is 


almoſt a complete hole; in this a branch of the ſupe- 


rior” maxillary nerve paſſes. Beſides theſe, the ſuperior + 


ſurface of the great bulge 1s concave, to receive the un+ 
der part of the eye. Immediately above the tranſverſe 
ridge in the naſal proceſs, a {mall hollow is formed by 
the os ſpongioſum. In ſome ſubjects, the nafal proceſs 
has a ſmall round pit above the lacrymal duQ, where 
| H 3 the 


( nf 110585 0 ox Ne not, Alveoli, folfule, mortariola, frem, bell, Can 


r, pralſepiola, loculamenta. 
0 WR Expoſition anatomique des os ſecs, 5 276, 


| 
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the little tendon or ligament of the orbicular muſcle of 
the eye - lids is inſerted. It is this tendon, and not the 
tendon of the larger oblique muſcle of the eye, which 
there is ſome hazard of cutting in the operation of 0 


fiſtula lacrymalis. 


The holes of this bone are two proper and two com» 
mon, which are always to be found; beſides ſeveral 


others, whoſe magnitude, number, &e. are uncertain, * 


The firſt of the proper is the external orbitar, imme- 
diately below the orbit, by which the infra-orbitar 
branch of the ſecond branch of the fifth pair of nerves, 
and a ſmall artery, come out, after having paſſed in the 
canal, at the botom of the orbit, deſcribed numb. 7. of 
the depreſſions. This hole is often double, and that 


; when the nerve has happened to ſplit before it has eſca- 
' ped from the bone. The ſecond is the foramen inciſi- 


vum, juſt behind the fore-teeth; which, at its under part, 
is one irregular hole common to both the maxillar 

bones when they are joined; but, as it aſcends, ſoon 
divides into two, three, ar forgetimes more holes; ſome 
of which open into each noſtril. Through them ſmall 
arteries and veins, and a twig of the ſecond branch of 
the fifth pair of.nerves, paſs, and make a communication 


between, or join the lining coats of the noſe and mouth, 


In ſome ſubjects, Steno's duct may be traced ſome way 
on the ſide of theſe paſſages next to the noſe, and ſmall 
orifices may be obſerved opening into the mouth. 

The firſt common hole is that which appears at 
the inner ſide of the back-part of the tuberoſity and 
of the ſockets of the teeth; and is formed by a foſſa in 
this bone, and a correſponding one in the os palati; 


through it a nerve, which is a branch of the ſecond 


branch of the fifth pair, runs to the palate. "The other 
common hole is the great flit in the outfide of the orbit, 


deſcribed already as the ſecond common hole of the 
ſpheno1d bone. 


Qn the naſal proceſs often holes may be obſerved for 


the OW of veſſels to the ſubſtance of the Ae and, 
| a 
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at the back-part of each tuberoſity, ſeveral foramina are 
placed, for the tranſmiſſion of nerves, to the cavity with- 
in: but theſe are uncertain. 

All the body of the maxillary bone is hollow, and 
leaves a large ſinus a- kin to the frontal and ſphenoid, 
which is commonly, but unjuſtly, called antrum High- 
morianum (2). When the os maxillare is ſingle, or ſepa- 
rated from all the other bones of a ſkeleton, its antrum 
appears to have a large aperture into the noſtrils; but, 
jn a recent ſubject, it is ſo covered at its back-part by 
the palate bone, in the middle by the os ſpongioſum 
inferius, before by a ſtrong membrane, that one or 
ſometimes two holes, ſcarce larger than a crow-quill, 
are only left at the upper part; which, after a ſhort 
winding progreſs, open into the noſtrils between the two 
offa ſpongioſa.— At the bottom of this cavity, we may 

often obſerve ſome protuberances, in which the ſmall 
points of the roots of the tecth are contained (a).—— 
This cavern and the ſockets of the teeth are often di- 
vided by the interpoſition only of avery thin bony plate, 
which is liable to be eroded by acrid matter collected 
in the antrum, or to be broke in drawing a tooth (5). 
Ihe ſymptoms of a collection of matter here naturally led 
us to the practice of pulling aut the teeth, and piercing 
through this plate into the antrum, to procure an eva- 
euation of the collected matter; by which nee 
ſervice is frequently done (c). 

The maxillary ſinuſes have the ſame es as the fron 
tal and ſphenoidal ; and the ſituation of the ſinuſes is 
fuch, that the liquor drilling from them, from the cells 
of the ethmoid and palate bones, and from the lacrymal 
ducts, may always moiſten all the parts of the mem- 
brane of the nares in the different ſituations which the 


head is in. 
| H 4 Though 
(z) Gene. | | 


| Highmore, Diſquiſ. Anat. lib. 2. Cap. I. 
7 HE wich. * | 
(c 


Cowper in Drake's Anthropol. book 3. chap. 10,—Medica 
Eflays and Obſerv. vol. 5. art. 39. 
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Though the membranes which | 
noidal, and maxillary ſinuſi are continuations of the 
one which covers the bon Vbithin the noſe; yet they 


are much thinner than it is, have ſo much ſmaller 
yeſſels, that the injection which makes the membrane of 
the noſe red all over, fills. only ſome few veflcls of the 
maxillary ſinuſes, and ſcarce is obſerved in the frontal 
and ſphenoidal. Are not the larger veſſels intended for 
2 more plentiful ſecretion of a viſcid liquor to defend 
the membrane from the effects of the perflatus, which 
is conſtantly through the noſe ? Are not the membranes 
which have the ſmalleſt veſſels, ceterts paribus, the moſt 
ſenſible? Ace not many phenomena of ſmelling, inflam- 
mations of theſe parts, megrim, polypi, &C: depending 
on this ſtructure of theſe membranes? 
The /ub/tance of the oſſa maxillaria is. compact and 
firm, except at the inferior proceſſes, in winch the 
teeth are lodged, where it is very ſpongy. | 
The maxillary bones are joined, above, on the upper 
ends of their naſal procęſſes tõ the os frontis, by the 
tranſverſe ſuture ;—at the ſides of theſe proceſſes, to the 
oſſa unguis, by the lacrymal futures ;—to the naſal 
bones, by the lateral naſal ſutures ;—by their orbitar 
proceſſes, to the cheek-bones, by the-external. orbitar 
ſutures by the internal ſides of the internal orbitar 
proceſſes, to the oſſa plana, by part of the ethmoidal 
ſuture ; by the back-part of the tuberoſities, to the 
palate-bones, by the ſuture palato-maxillares by 
the poſterior edges of their palatine lamellz, to the oft 
palati, by the tranſverſe palate ſuture; by their 
nafal ſpines, to the vomer, by the ſpinous ſuture— — 
by their ſockets, to the teeth, by gomphoſis by the 
Internal edge of the palate-plate, to one another, by the 
longitudinal palate ſuture, on the upper and fore. part 
of which a furrow is left for receiving the cartilage 
which forms the partition of the noſtrils; between 
the fore- part of the noſtrils and mouth, to each other, 
by the myſtachial ſuture ;—ſometimes they are connect- 


ch line the frontal, ſphe- 
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ed to the offa ſpongioſa inferiora, by a plain concretion - 
or union of ſubſtance. | 
| Theſe bones form the greater part of the noſe and of 
the roof of the mouth, and a conſiderable ſhare of the | 
orbit. They contain ſixteen teeth, give riſe to muſcles, | 
tranſmiſſion to nerves, &c. as mentioned in the deſcrip- 
tion of their ſeveral parts. =_ 
In each of the maxillary bones of a new- born child, 
the external orbitar proceſs is hollow, with remarkable 
buoles in it; ——there are five ſockets for the teeth, of 
which the two poſterior are very large, and, when di- 
vided by a ſecond croſs partition, make the number of 
ſockets ſix (d). The palate-plate is cribriform about 
the middle, The great tuberoſity is not formed ;—in- 


| Read of the antrum, there is only an oblong W 
at the ſide of the noſtrils. ö 


088A PALATI. 


. Os84 PALATI are commonly deſcribed as two ſmall 
ſquare bones, at the back-part of the palate or roof of 
the mouth, though they are of much greater extent, 
being continued up the back-part of the noſtrils to the 
orbit (e). Each palate-bone may therefore be divided 
into four parts, the palate ſquare-bone, the pterygoid 
proceſs, naſal lamella, and orbitar proceſs. 

The /quare-bone is unequally concave, for enlarging | 
both the mouth and cavity of the noſe, The upper part 
of its internal edge riſes. in a ſpine, after the ſame manner 
as the palate-plate of the maxillary bone does, to be join- 
ed with the vomer. Its anterior edge is unequally rag- 
ged, for its firmer connection with the palate-proceſs of 
the os maxillare. The internal edge is thicker than the 
reſt, and of an * deere for its eee with 


its 


— 


(4) Albin.  Olteogen. tab. 5. fig. 45-— RR de dentit. 


ſecund. jun 
(e) Euſtach. tab. 47. fg. 1, 720 6, 7, 8. Vidus Vidius, de 


Anat. lib. 2. cap. 2. explicat. tab. 6. fig. 19. Winſlow, Me- 
moires de e acad. 1720. IE = 
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its fellow of the other ſide. Behind, this bone is 


ſomewhat in form of a creſcent and thick, for the firm 


connection of the velum pendulum palati ; the internal 
point being produced backwards, to afford origin to 
the palato- ſtaphylinus or azygos muſcle. This ſquare - 
bone is well diſtinguiſhed from the pterygoid proceſs 


by a perpendicular foſſa, which, applied to ſuch ano- 


ther in the maxillary bone, forms a paſſage for the pa- 
latine branch of the fifth pair of nerves; and by another 
ſmall hole behind this, through which a twig of the 


fame nerve paſſes. 


The pterygoid proceſs is fomewhat triangular, having 5 
2 broad baſe, and ending ſmaller above. The back - 
Part of this proceſs has three foſſæ formed in it; the 
two lateral receive the ends of the two plates of the 


ſphenoid bone, that are commonly compared to a bat's 


wing; the middle foſſa makes up a part of what is com- 
monly called the fofſa pterygoidea ; the fore-fide of this 

latine pterygoid proceſs is an irregular concave, where 
it receives the back-part of the great tuberoſity of the 
maxillary bone. Frequently ſeveral ſmall holes may 


be obſerved in this triangular proceſs, particularly one 


near the middle of its baſe, which a little above com- 


municates with the common and proper holes of this 
bone already taken notice of. | 


The naſal lamella of this bone is extremely thin and 


" brittle, and riſes upwards from the upper fide of the 
external edge of the ſquare bone, and from the narrow 


extremity of the pterygoid proceſs; where it is ſo weak, 
and at the ſame time fo firmly fixed to the maxillary 


| bone, as to be very liable to be broken in ſeparating 


the bones. From the part where the plate riſes, it runs 
up broad on the inſide of the tuberoſity of the maxi 
lary bone, to form a conſiderable ſhare of the ſides of 
the maxillary ſinus, and to cloſe up the ſpace between 


the ſphenoid and the great bulge of the maxillary bone, 


where there would otherwiſe be a large ſlit opening in- 
to * noſtrils (7). From the middle internal fide of 


| this 
(/) Albin. de offib. F 88, 
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this thin plate, a croſs ridge, placed on ſuch another of 
the maxillary bone, is extended; on it the back-part 
of the os ſpongioſum inferius reſts. Along the outſide 
of this plate, the perpendicular foſſa made by the palate» 


* 


nerve is obſervable. 


At the upper part of this naſal plate, the palate- bone 


divides into two proceſſes, which I already named arbi- 
far between which and the body of the ſphenoid 
bone, that hole is formed which 1 mentioned-as the laſt 
of the holes common to the ſphenoid bone. Sometimes 
this hole is wholly formed in the os palati, by a croſs 
plate going from the one orbitar proceſs to the other. 
A nerve, artery, and vein, belonging to the noſtrils, paſs 
here. The anterior of the two orbitar proceſſes is the 
largeſt, and has its fore - part contiguous to the back- 
part of the maxillary ſinus, and its upper ſurface ap- 
pears in the bottom of the orbit, behind the back- 
part of the os maxillare and planum. It has cells be- 
bind, reſembling thoſe of the ethmoid bone, to which 
it is contiguous; it is placed on the aperture of the ſi- 
nus ſphenoidalis, ſo as to leave only a round hole at its 
upper fore- part. The other part of the orbitar proceſs 
is extended along the internal fide of the upper back- 
part of the maxillary tuberoſity, to the baſe of the ſphe- 
noid bone, between the root of the proceſſus azygos 
and the pterygoid proceſs. | 29 


The palate ſquare part of this plate. bone, and its 
pterygoid proceſs, are firm and ſtrong, with ſome can- 


eelli; but the naſal- plate and orbitar proceſſes are very 
thin and brittle. bf 
The palate-bones are joined to the maxillary, by the 
fore-edge of the palate ſquare bone, by the tranſverſe pa» 
late ſuture: ——By their thin naſal plates, and part of 
their orbitar proceſſes, to the ſame bones, by the palato- 


maxillares ſutures :—By their pterygoid proceſſes, and 


back-part of the naſal plates, to the alæ veſpertilionum, 
by the ſphenoid ſuture !——By the tranſverſe ridges of 


the naſal palates, to the ofla ſpongioſa inferiora, by ſows 
| WS eee, | * tact; 
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tat; hence frequently there is an intimate union of the 
fubitance of theſe bones in old ſkulls : By the or- 
bitar proceſſes, to the oſſa plana and cellulæ ethmoi- 
dee, by the ethmoid ſuture: To the body of the 
ſphenoid bone, by the ſphenoid ſuture : By the in- 
ternal edge of the ſquare bones, to each other by the 
longitudinal palate ſuture ; and by their naſal ſpines, to 
the vomer, by the ſpinous ſuture. 

The palate-bones form part of the palate, noſtrils, 
orbits, and foſſæ ptcrypoidez; and they cover part of 
the ſinus maxillares, ſphenoidales, and ethmoidei, | 

'The'e bones are very complete in a new. born in- 
fant, the naſal plates being then thicker and ſtronger 
_ than in adults; but the orbitar proceſſes have not the 
cells which appear in the bones of adults. 

When we are acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe 
bones, the reafon is evident, why the eyes are ſo much 
af-Qed in ulcers of the palate, as to be often attended 
with blindneſs, which frequently happens in an ill- 
managed lues venerea; or why, on the other hand, 
on "rs ſuffers from an ægylops 9 


oOSSA TURBINATA. 


O54 TURBINATA, Or ſpongioſa inferiora, reſemble 
- the ſuperior offa ſpongiola in ſhape and ſubſtance, but 
have their anterior and upper edges contiguous to the 
tranſverſe ridges of the naſal proceſſes of the maxillary 
and palate-bones. From their upper ſtraight edge, 
two ſmall proceſſes ſtand out: The poſterior, which is 
the broadeft, deſcends to cover ſome of the antrum 
Highmorianum ; z the anterior riſes up to join the os un- 
guis, and to make part of the lacrymal duſte. 

Below the ſpongy bones already mentioned, there 
are ſometimes two others, one in each noſtril, which 
ſeem to be a production of the ſides of the maxillary ſi- 


nus turned downwards (N. Whey this third fort of 


ſpongy 
49) Hoffman. in SP ERINY Germ. cent. 1, and 2. obſ. 135. 
- (5) Cowper in Drake's Anthropolog. book 3. d 10. 
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ngy bots is found, the middle one of the three in 
each noſtril is the largeſt, and the loweſt is the ſmalleſt, 
—— Beſides all theſe, there are often ſeveral other 
ſmall bones ſtanding. out into the noſtrils, that, from 
their ſhape, might alſo deferve the name of tirdinate ; ; 
but are uncertain in their bulk, firvation, and num- 
ber (i). 

AY names of theſe bones ſufficiently Jecite their 
ſpongy ſubſtance, which ies no urn external plate co- 
W e 

They ate joined to the oſſa maxillaria, aut! Ray 

unguis, in all ſubjects, by a firm union of ſubſtance; 
and as this happens 'alſo frequently in people of no 
great age, ſome (0) are of opinion, that they ſhould be 
elteemed* part of the palate-bones; others (1) think, 
that ſince their upper edge is continued by a plate to a 
part of the os ethmoides, they ought to de elteemed to 
be a part of this bone: 
Their 2% is, to ſtraiten the noſtrils, to afford a large 
ſurface for extending the organ of ſmelling, to cover 
part of the antra maxillaria, and to aſſiſt in orming the 
under part of the lacrymal duds, the orifices of which 
into the noſe are concealed by theſe bones. 


The oſſa turbinata are 9 complete in 2 new- 
Dore ©. AHA * 


VOM ER wh 


„Von, or bone reſembling a plough: ſhare, is ths 
thirteenth of the upper jaw, without a fellow, forming 
the lower and back parts . of the partition of the 
noſe (n). 

The ure” of this bone is an irregular rhomboid. | 
ts lden are flat and fmooth, its e . Er 


w ) mae Anatomic, cap. 8. et, % 
» (4) Id. ibid. cap. 55, 
1 Hunauld. in —— ds Faced, tes 9 19 30. 


1) Columb. de re anat. Wi 1. cap. 7 Gas * 
Anatom. 
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in an oblique direction at the back- part of the noſtrils. 
The upper one is firmly united to the baſe of the ſphe- 
noid bone, and to the naſal plate of the ethmoid; and, 
when it can be got ſeparated, is hollow for. receiving 
the proceſſus azygos 'of the ſphenoid. The anterior 
edge has a long fo arrow in it, where the middle carti- 
lage of the noſe enters. The lower edge is firmly uni- 
ted to the naſal ſpines of the maxillary and palate bones. 
Theſe edges of this bone are much thicker than its 
middle, which is as thin as the thinneſt paper; by 
which, and the firm union or connection this bone has 
above 2nd below, it can very ſeldom be ſeparated en- 
tire in adults: but in a child it is much more eaſily ſe- 
parated entire, and its ſtructure is more diſtinctly ſeen; 
wherefore 1 ſhall examine all its parts in ſuch a ſub- 
ject. 

Its ſituation is not always perpendicular, but often 
| inclined and bended to one ſide, as well as the naſal 

plate of the ethmoid bone. 
I) be vomer is convex at its upper part; * and · then is 
ſtraight, as it is extended downwards and forwards, 
where it is compoſed of two plates; the edges of which 
have a great number of ſmall proceſſes, diſpoſed ſome- 
what like the teeth of a ſaw, but more irregularly, and 
ſeveral of them are reflected back. Between theſe 
plates a deep foſſa is left, which, ſo far as the top of 
the curvature, is wide, and has ſtrong ſides, for recei- 
ving the proceſſus azygos of the ſphenoid bone. Be- 
od the arch forwards, the foſſa is narrower and ſhal. 
ower gradually to the point of the bone, receiving for 
ſome way the naſal lamella ethmoidea ; which, after the 

oſſification is complete, is ſo cloſely united to- the vo- 
mer by the little proceſſes piercing into its ſubſtance, as 
to prevent any ſeparation; on which account it has been 
eſteemed by ſome (n) a part of the ethmoid bone. The 
middle cartilage of the noſe fills up what remains of 
the la at its  fore-part. . The poſterior edge of the 


vomer, 
3 Lak Eſſais anatomiques «ect Iz ou ethmaide. 
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vomer, which appears above the back. part of the pa- 
late-bones, is broader above; but as it deſcends for- 
wards, becomes thinner, though it is ſtill ſolid and 
firm. The lower edge of this bone, which reſts on 
the naſal ſpine of the palate and maxillary bones, has a 
little furrow on each fide of a ſmall middle ridge, an- 
ſwering to the ſpines of the bones of different ſides, and 
the interſtices between them. This edge and the upper 
one meet in the pointed fore-end of this bone, 
The body of the vomer has a ſmooth ſurface, and 
, Jolid, but thin ſubſtance; and towards its fides, where 
it is thickeſt, ſome cancelli may be obſerved when the 
bone is broken. 

It is joined above to the ſphenoid and ethmoid bones, 
and to the middle cartilage of the noſe by ſchindyleſis; 
below, to the maxillary and ' palate bones by the ſpinous 

ſuture, 

Ihe vomer divides the noſtrils; enlarges the organ 
of ſmelling, by allowing place for expanding the mem- 
brane of the noſe on its ſides; and ſuſtains the palate- 
plates of the maxillary and palate bones, which orher- 
wiſe might be in hazard of being preſſed into the no- 
ſtrils ; while the vomer is Games from ſhuffling to one 
fide cr other by the double ſchindylefis, by wn) it 16 
ned to the bones above and below. 


Tazse, then, are all the boges which compoſe the up- 
per jaw, except the teeth, which are ſo much akin to 
thole of the lower jaw, that I chooſe to make one de- 
ſcription ſerve for both, in which the differences obſer- 
vable in them ſhall be remarked, after the ſecond part 
of the face, the lower jaw, is examined; becauſe the 
ſtructure of the teeth cannot be well underſtood, * 
the caſe? in which they are ſet is explained, | 


MAXILLA INFERIOR. 


| MaxiLLa INFERIOR (o), the lower jaw, conſiſts 


rigs. only 
8 (e) —— Mandibula, facies, 
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only af” one moveable done, and ſixteen teeth incaſed 
into it. 
This dls which. is ſoiticplint of the figure of whe 


Greek letter „ is ſituated at the lower part of the face, 


ſo as its convex middle part is forwards, and its legs are 
ſtretched back. It is commonly divided into the chin, 
ſides, and proceſſes. The chin is the middle fore- 
part; the extent of which to each ſide is marked on the 
external ſurface by the holes obſervable there, and in- 
 ternally by the beginning of an oblique ridge. Beyond 
theſe the des appear; and are continued till the bone, 
by bending upwards, begins to form the proceſſes. © 

On the tore-part of the chin, a tranſverſe ridge ap- 
pears in the middle; on each fide of which the muſculi 
quadrati, or depreflores labii inferioris, and the leva- 
tores labii inferioris, depreſs the bone: And below 
theſe prints a ſmall riſing may be obſerved, where the 
depreſſores commence. On the back part of the chin, 
ſometimes three, always two, ſmall protuberances ap- 
pear in the middle. To the uppermoſt, when it is ſeen, 
the frænum of the tongue is connected. Prom the 
middle one, the muſculi geniogloſſi rife ; 3 and from the 
loweſt, the geniohyoidei have their origin. Below the 
laſt, we fee two rough finuoſitics Forte oy the wo. 
ſtric muſcles. | 

At the lower and fore part of the away rarface of 
each ſide of the lower jaw, a ſmall eminence may be 
obſerved, where the depreſſor labiorum communis riſes, 
Near the upper edge of the ſide a ridge runs length- 
wiſe, to which the under-part of the muſculus bueci- 
nator is conneQted. —— Internally, towards the upper 
edge of each fide, another ridge appears, from which 
the mylohyoidei have their origin, and to which the 1 in- 
ternal membrane of the gums adheres.” Wa 

In the upper edge of both chin and þ . are a n 
may deep pits or ſockets, for receiving the roots of the 
teeth,” The number and magnitude of theſe ſockets 
are various, becauſe of the different number, as my 
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of the teeth themſelves, as of their roots, in different 
people. Theſe ſockets in this lower jaw, as well as in 
the upper one, are leſs deep as old age comes on: when 
freed from the teeth by any means, they are ſome time 
after filled up with an oſſeous net- work, which at laſt 
becomes entirely ſolid, and as ſmooth as any other part 
of the bone; ſo that, in a great many old jaws, one 
cannot obſerve a veſtige of the ſockets: but then the 
jaw becomes leſs and much narrower (p.) Hence we 
may know why the chin and noſe of edentulous people 
are much nearer than before the teeth were loſt ; while 
their lips either fall in towards the mouth, or ſtand 
prominent forwards. When new teeth are protru- 
. ded, new ſockets are formed (9). The lower edge of 
the chin, and ſides is ſmooth and equal, and is com- 
monly called the baſe of the lower jaw. The ends of 
the baſe, where the jaw turns upwards, are called its 
angles; the external ſurface of each of which has ſe- 
veral inequalities upon it, where the maſſeter muſcle 
is inſerted; as the internal ſurface alſo has, where the 
pterygoideus internus is inſerted, and 'a ligament ex- 
tended from the ſtyloid proceſs of the temporal bone is 
fixed, . 655 F 

The proceſſes are two on each ſide.— The anterior 
ſharp thin coronoid ones have the crotaphite muſcles 
inſerted into them. The poſterior proceſſes or con- 
dyles (7) terminate in an oblong ſmooth head, ſupported 
by a cervix. The heads, whoſe greateſt ſtrength is 
' tranſverſe, and whoſe convexity is turned forwards,' 
are tipped with a cartilage, as the articulated parts of 
all other moved bones are. The fore-part of the root 
and neck of theſe condyloid proceſſes are a little hol- 
low and rough where the external pterygoid muſcles 
are inſerted. - \ 9 
The Holes of the lower jaw are two on each ſide; one 
at the root of the proceſſes internally, where a large 
Vol. I. I Te branch 


| (4) Veſal. Anat. lib; 1. cap. to. 4 
7) Fallop. Obſerv. Anat. (r) Articulatoru, 
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branch of the third branch of the fifth pair of nerves 
enters with an artery, and a vein returns. A ſmall 
ſharp. proceſs frequently juts out backwards from the 
edge at the fore-part of this hole, to which a ligament 
extended from the temporal bone 1s fixed (s), which 
ſaves the nerve and veſſels from being too much preſſed 
by the pterygoid muſcles From the lower fide of 
this hole, either a ſmall ſuperficial canal or a furrow 
deſcends, where a branch of the nerve is lodged, in 
its way to the mylo-hyoideus muſcle and. ſublingual 
gland (t). The other hole is external, at the confines. 
of the chin, where branches of the nerve and veſſels 
come out. [he canal betwixt theſe. two holes is formed 
in the middle of the ſubſtance of the bone, and is pier- 
ced by a great number of ſmall holes, by which the 
Nerves and blood-veſſels of the cancelli and teeth paſs. 
This canal is continued a little further than the exter- 
nal hole at the chin. — On account of the veſſels and 
nerves in the lower jaw, fractures of it may be attended 
with dangero 5 pn 6 

The ſurface of the lower jaw'is hard and firm, except 
at the ſpongy ſockets, where, however, it is ſtronger 
than the upper jaw. Its internal /ub/?ance is cellular, 
without any ſolid partition between the cancelli in its 
middle. At the bale, eſpecially of the chin, where this 
bone is molt expoled to injuries, the ſolid ſides of it 
are thick, compact, and hard. . 

The lower juw generally receives the roots of ſixteen 
teeth into its ſockets, by go e ; and its condyloid 
proceſles, covered with cartilage, are articulated with 
the temporal bones, in a manner that is not commonly 
deſcribed right: tor, as was already mentioned in the 
deſcription. of the temporal bones, not only the ſore- 

part of the cavity between the zygomatic, auditory, 
and vaginal Hermes. but alſo the adjoining tubercle 
at the root of the zy gomatic procels of each os tempo- 


rum, 


60 Weitbrecht. en fig. 32. 1. 
t) Palfyy. Anat. -chirur. traits 5. chap, 6. . 
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rum, is covered with a ſmooth cartilage for this articula- 
tion, Here alſo an intermediate moveable cartilage 
is placed; which being thin in the middle, and thick 
at the edges, is concave on both ſides; and is connected 
ſo firmly by ligaments to each condyle, as to follow the 
motions of the condyle ; and fo looſely to the temporal 
bone, as readily to change its ſituation from the eavity 
to the tubercle, and to return again; while the com- 
mon ligament of the articulation affords ſpace enough 
for ſuch a change of place backwards and forwards 
but, like other ligaments of the joints by ginglimus, is 
ftrong and ſhort at the ſides, to confine the lateral mo 
tions. | 

When, therefore, the teeth of both jaws coincide, 
the condyles are lodged ſecurely in the temporal. cavi- 
ties; but their motions to either ſide muſt be confined 
both by the firmneſs of the ligaments, and the riſing 
brims which are on each fide of the cavities. When 
the jaw is brought directly forwards, the condyle and 
intermediate cartilages deſcend and advance forwards 
upon the tubercles.—-In this fituation, the lateral mo- 
tions are a little more free than in the former one, 
from the want of riſing brims to ſtop the condyles.— 
When the fore-teeth of the lower jaw are moved for- 
wards and to a fide, the condyle of the oppoſite ſide 
is either advanced from the cavity to the tubercle, 
while the condyle of the ſame fide remains in the ca- 
vity ; or if both condyles are on the tubercles, when 
the jaw is moved obliquely to a fide, the condyle of the 
ſide to which the motion is made flides back from the 
tubercle to the cavity. When the mouth is opened 
by the deſcent of the lower jaw, the fore-part of it, 
where the deprefling muſcles are fixed, is drawn back- 
wards, as well as downwards,' while reſiſtance is made 
to the angles moving. backwards by the maſſeter and 
internal pterygoid muſcles, and at the ſame time the 
external pterygoid draw the condyles and their move- 
able cartilages forwards; and therefore, when the 

1 5 n mouth 
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mouth is opened, the condyles are carried forwards 
upon the tubercles, and the axis of motion of the bone 
is a little above its angles. But in this ſituation there 
is leſs reſiſtance, than in any other, to the condyles 
luxating forwards : a diſeaſe which ſeldom happens, 
except when people are gaping too wide; and there- 
fore the common practice of nurſes, who ſupport the 
Jaw of infants when they are yawning, is reaſonable.— 


In chewing, there is a ſucceſſion of the motions above 
deſcribed (u). | 
Here a general remark may be made, That where- 
ever, moveable cartilages are found in joints, either the 
articulated bones are of ſuch a figure, or ſo joined and 
fixed by their ligaments, that hittle motion would be al- 
lowed without ſuch cartilages ; or elſe ſome motions are 
neceſlary to the right uſe of the member, which the 
form of the articulation would not otherwiſe admit of. 
This will more fully appear after the other joints with 
ſuch cartilages are deſcribed, 

In a child born to the full time, the lower jaw is 
compoſed of two bones, connected by a thin cartilage 
in the middle of the chin, which gradually offifies, and 
the two bones intimately unite, In each -of theſe 
bones there are five or fix ſockets for teeth, as in the 

upper jaw. | | 

After I have thus deſcribed the incaſement of the 
teeth; the inſertion of ſo many muſcles of the tongue, 
and of the os hyoides; the conneQion of the membrane 
of the tongue to the maxillary bone, and the motions 
of this bone; it is eaſy to ſee, that the lower jaw muſt 

be a principal inſtrument in manducation, deglutition, 
and ſpeech, © | | Ba, 


THE TEETH. 
. Taz teeth are the hard white bodies placed in the 
| i e ſockets 


( 4) For a more full account of this articulation, vid. Edinburgh 


- edical Eſſays and Obſerv. vol. 1. art. 11, and vol. 3. art. 1 3.— 
oires de Vacad. des ſeiences, 1744. N 
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ſockets of both jaws. Their number is generally ſix- 
teen above, and as many below; though ſome _—_ 
have more, others have fewer. 

The broad thick part of each tooth which appears 
without the ſocket, is the baſe or body (x).—The ſmaller 
proceſles ſunk into the maxillæ, are the roots or fa 
which become gradually ſmaller towards the Karp Nh 
theſt from the baſe, or are nearly conical; by which 
the ſurface of their ſides divides the preſſure made-on 
the. baſes, to prevent the ſoſt parts, which are at the 
ſmall points of the ſockets, to be hurt by ſuch preſſure. 
At the place where the baſe ends and the roots begin, 
there is generally a ſmall circular depreſſion, which ſome 


Call the nec# or collar. 


Without the gums the teeth are covered with no 
membrane, and they are ſaid to have no proper peria+ 
ſteum within the ſockets; but that is ſupplied by the 
reflected membrane of the gums, which, after a good 
injection, may be evidently ſeen in a Jung! ſubject, 
with the veſſels from it penetrating into the ſubſtance 
of the teeth; and it may be diſcovered in any tooth 
recently pulled, by macerating it in water (y). The 
adheſion of this membrane to theſe roots is ſtrength» 
ened by the ſmall furrows obſervable on them. | 

Each tooth is compoſed of its cortex or enamel, and 
an internal bony ſubſtance, The cortex has no cavity 
or place for marrow ; and is ſo ſolid and hard, that 
ſaws or files.can with difficulty make impreſſion on it. 
It is thickeſt upon the baſe, and gradually, as the roots 
turn ſmaller, becomes thinner, but not proportionally. 
to the difference of the ſize of the baſe and roots. 
The fibres of this enamel are all perpendicular to the 
internal ſubſtance ; and are ſtraight on the baſe, but at 
the fides are arched with a convex part towards the 
Toots (z)z which makes the teeth reſiſt the e 
I Corona. 


y) Cowper. W 3 tab. lt *. 
(2) Hayers G Nov. diſc. 1, 99. * 3 
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of any hard body between the jaws, with leſs danger of 
breaking theſe fibres than if they had been ſituated 
tranſverſely, The ſpongy ſockets in which t teeth 
are placed, like wife ſerve better to prevent ſuch an in- 
jury than a more ſolid baſe would have done. Not- 
withſtanding the great hardneſs of this cortex, it is wa- 
ſted by manducation. Hence the ſharp edges of ſome 
teeth are blunted and made broad, while the rough ſur- 
faces of others are made ſmooth and flat, as people ad- 
vance in life. | 

The bony part of the teeth has its fibres running 
ſtraight, according to the length of the teeth. When 
it is expoſed to the air, by the breaking or falling off of 
the hard cortex, it ſoon corrupts. And thence carious 
teeth are often all hollow within, when a very ſmall 
hole appears only externally. ' | ee 
The teeth have canals formed in their middle, where- 
in their nerves and blood-veſlels are lodged : which 
they certainly need, being conſtantly waſted by the at- 
trition they are ſubjected to in manducation ; and for 
their further growth, not only after they firſt appear, 
but even in adults; as is evident when a tooth is taken 
out : for then the oppoſite one becomes longer, and 
thoſe on each ſide of the empty ſocket turn boader; 
ſo that when the jaws are brought together, it is ſcarce 
obſervable where the tooth is wanting (a). 
The veſſels are eafily traced fo long as they are in the 
large canal, but can ſcarce be obſerved in their diſtri. 
bution from that to the ſubſtance of the teeth of adults. 

Ruyſch (b) however affirms, that after injection he could 
trace thr 'arteries into the hardeſt part of the teeth: 
And Leeuwenhock (c) ſuſpected the fibres of the cortex 
to be veſſels. In children J have frequently injected 
the veſſels of the teeth as far as their baſe: and in ſuch 
as are not entirely offified, one can with a lucky injec- 
a EL tion 


( 7 Ingraſ. de tumor. cap. p. 24, 25, 26, 
Theſaur. 10. num. 27. Lon movers 
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tion fill ſo many veſſels, as to make both the outſide 
and inſide of the cortical part appt ar perfectly red 
This Mentiful ſupply of veſſels muſt expoſe the teeth to 
the ſame diſorders that attack other vaſcular parts; and 
ſuch teeth as have the greateſt number of veſſ-ls muſt 
have the moſt numerous chances of being ſeized with 
theſe diſeaſes. 

Every root of each tooth bas ſuch a diſtin catial, with 
veſſels and nerves in it. Theſe canals in the teeth with 
more than one root, come nearer each other as the 


approach the: baſe of the tooth; and at laſt are only ſe- 


parted by very thin plates, which being generally. in- 
complete, allow a communication of all the canals; 
and frequently one common cavity only appears with- 
in the baſe, in which a pulpy ſubſtance compoſed of 
nerves and veſſels is lodged. + The condition therefore 
of the nerves here bears a ſtrong analogy to that of the 
cutaneous nerves which ſerve for the ſenſation of touch- 
in 
The entry of the cuba for-theſe reflets is a ſmall hole 
placed a little to a fide of the extreme point of each 
root; ſometimes, eſpecially in old people, this hole is 
entirely cloſed up, and conſequently the nerves and 
blood-veſfels are deſtroyed (d). | 
I.!n!ne teeth are ſeen for a conſiderable time in form of 
mucus contained in a membrane; afterwards a thin 
cortical plate and ſome few oſſcous layers appear with- 
in the membrane, with a large cavity filled with mucus 
in the middle; and gradually this exterior ſhell turns 
thicker, the cavity decreaſes, the quantity of mucus is 
jeſſened, and this induration proceeds till all the body is 
formed ; from which the roots are afterwards produced. 
In young ſubjects, different ſtamina or rudiments of 
teeth are to be oblerved. Thoſe next the gums hinder 
ordinarily the deeper ſeated ones from making their 
way out, while theſe prevent the former from lending 
Saran _}- 
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out roots, or from entering deep into the bony ſockets 
of the jaws ; by which they come to be leſs fixed. 
Children are ſeldom born with teeth; but at two 
years of age they have twenty; and their number does 
not increaſe till they are about ſeven years old, when 


the teeth that firſt made their way through the gums - 


are thruſt out by others that have been formed deeper 
in the jaw, and ſome more of the teeth begin to diſco- 


ver themſelves farther back in the mouth. About four- 
teen years of age, ſome more of the firſt crop are ſhed, 
and the number is increaſed. This ſhedding of the teeth 


is of good uſe: for if the firſt had remained, they 
would have ſtood at a great diſtance one from ano- 


ther; becauſe the teeth are too hard in their outer 


cruſt to increaſe ſo faſt as the jaws do. Whereas, 


both the ſecond layer and the teeth that come out late, 


meeting, while they are ſoft, with a conſiderable reſiſt- 
ance to their growth in length from thoſe ſituated up- 
on them, neceſſarily come out broad, and fit to make 
ms cloſe guard to the mouth (e) which they now 
form. 

The teeth are joined to the ſockets by gomphoſie, and 
BY = contribute to fix them there; as is evident 

y the teeth falling out when the gums are any way de- 


—— or made too ſpongy; as in the ſcurvy or ſa- 


livations: whence fome Oo ) claſs this articulation with 
the fyſarcofes. | 

The v/es of the vooth: are to maſticate our aliment, 
and to aſſiſt us in the pronunciation of ſeveral letters. 

Though the teeth ſo far agree in their ſtructure, yet, 
becauſe of ſome things wherein they differ, they are 
generally divided into three claſſes, viz. lachen, ca- 
nini, and molares. | 


The Ix IS oRESs (g) are the four fore- teeth in each 


our 
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our aliment; for which they are excellently adopted, 
being each formed i into a ſharp- cutting edge at their 
baſe, by their fore- ſide turning inwards there, while 
they are ſlopped down and hollowed behind (); fo 
that they have the form of wedges, and therefore their 
power of acting muſt be conſiderably increaſed 
Seeing, in the action of the inciſores, a perpendicular 
compreſſion | is only neceſſary, without any lateral mo- 
tion, they are not ſo firmly fixed in their ſockets as the 
other teeth are, each having only one ſhort root; but 
that is broader from before backwards, than to either 
fide, to have the greateſt ſtrength where it is W 10 
to the ſtrongeſt force applied to it (i). 

The inciſores of the upper jaw, eſpecially the two 
middle ones (#), are broader and longer generally than 
thoſe of the under jaw. 

In a new. born infant, only the outer ſhell of the bo- | 

dy of theſe teeth is hardened. ——Afterwards, when the 
ſtamina of two ſets are formed, each has its own ſoc- 
ket, thoſe neareſt to the edge of the gums being placed 
more forward, and the others are lodged fakes back: 
within the jaw-bones. 

CNN (1), from the reſemblance't6 dogs tuſks, are 
one on each fide of the inciſores in each jaw.—_—The 
two in the upper jaw are called che- teeth, from the 

communication of nerves which is ſaid to be betwixt 
them and the eyes. The two in the lower jaw are 
named angular or wike-teeth, becauſe they ſupport the 
angles of the mouth. | 

The canini are broader, longer, and ſtronger, than 
the inciſores. Their baſes are formed into a ſharp 
edge, as the inciſores are; only that the edge riſes into 
a point in the middle. Each of them has generally but 
one long root, though ſometimes they have two The 

| | 5 
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The roots are a towards the end. The canini of 
the upper jaw are larger, longer, and with more 
crooked roots, than thoſe of the under jaw. The 
form of their baſe js fit both for piercing and cutting, 
and the long crooked root of each makes it ſecure in 
the ſocket. 

The canini of a child are in much the ſame condition 
as the inciſores are. 

The DexnTes MoLaxes, or GRIN DERS(N), which have 
got their name becauſe they grind our food, are gene- 
rally five in each fide of each jaw; in all twenty. Their 
baſes are broader, more ſcabrous, and with a thinner 
cortical ſubſtance, than the other teeth. hey have alſo 
more roots; and as theſe roots generally divaricate from 
each other, the partitions of the ſockets between them 
bear a large ſhare of the great preſſure they ſuffer, and 
| kinder it from acting on their points (o). 

The baſe of the firit grinder has an edge pointed in 
the middle, on its outſide, reſembling the, canini ; from 
which it ſlopes inwards till it riſes again into a point. — 
It has generally but one root, which ſometimes is long 
and crooked at its point. | 

The ſecond dens molaris has two points on its baſe, 
riſing near equally on its out and inſide It has two 
roots, either ſeparate or run together, but ſhorter than 
the root of the firſt. Theſe two anterior grinders are 
much ſinaller than the three that are placed fa arther back 
in the mouth. 

The third and fourth are very broad in their — 
with four or five points ſtanding out; and they have 
three or more roots. | 

The fifth, called commonly dens /a apientiæ (P). from 
its coming through the gums later than the other ow 

* ers, 


(2) Muxtræt, p, NURot, rxarug, era ric, Maxillares, menſales, | 
elavales, buccarum. 
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ders, has four points on its baſe, which is not ſo large 
as the baſe of the third and fourth, and its roots are 
leſs numerous. 110 : | 
| The inciſores of the upper jaw, being broader than 
thoſe of the lower jaw, make the ſuperior grinders to be 
placed fo much farther back than the lower ones, that, 
when they are brought together, by ſhutting the mouth, 
the points of the grinders of the one jaw enter into the 
depreſſions of -the oppoſite grinders, and they are all 
equally applied to each other, notwithſtanding the ine- 
quality of their ſurface. | a 
The numerous roots of the dentes molares prevent - 
their looſening by the lateral preſſure they ſuffer in 
grinding 3 and as the ſockets in the upper jaw are more 
ſpongy, and the teeth are more liable, by their ſitua- 
tion, to fall out (), the grinders there have more nu- 
merous and more ſeparated roots than in the lower 
jaw (7). The number, however, of the roots of the 
teeth of both jaws is very uncertain; ſometimes they 
are more, ſometimes fewer : frequently ſeveral roots 
are joined together; at other 'times they are all 
diſtinct, The diſpoſition of ſuch as are diſtinct is al- 
ſo various ; for in ſome the roots ſtand out ſtraight, - 
in others they ſeparate, and in others again he 
are crooked inwards. When the roots are winked, 
we can ſtill diſtmguiſh them, by remarking the num- 
ber of ſmall holes at their points, which determine the 
number of roots each tooth ought to be reckoned to 
have. . . 
At the time of birth, only two dentes molares in each 
jaw have begun to oſſify, and that at little more than 
the baſe, which has ſeveral ſharp points ſtanding out 
from it. The temporaneous grinders are placed more 
directly upon the internal ſet than the other two clafles 
are: ſometimes there is a piece of the bone of the jaws 


7) Galen. de offib. cap. 5. 
4) Fauchard. Chirurg. -dent. chap. abt 
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between the two ſets ; in other children, the two ſets 
have no bone interpoſed between them. N 
From what has been ſaid, the anſwers to the follow- 

ing queries may be given, 

' Why are children ſubject to ſalivation, fever, convul- 
ſion, vomiting, purging, &c. when their teeth are 
breeding or cutting the gums? 

W hy in children do the dentes inciſores firſt cut the 

ms, the canini next, and molares laſt ? 

Why do children ſhed their teeth? 

Wherefore have theſe temporaneous teeth generally 
no roots, or very ſmall ones? 

Why have theſe firſt teeth ſometimes roots, and that 
more frequently in teeth pulled by 3 art than in thoſe 
which are ſhed by nature (5). 

Why do theſe roots ſrequently come outwards thro? 
the gums ? 

W hence come butter or buck teeth? 

Ho do theſe teeth ſometimes go into the natural 
row-with the others, after pulling a rotten worn near 
them ? 

How have ſome people got two rows of tecth in one 
or both jaws ()? 

Why do the teeth of old people loofcn, and then drop 

ot entire ? 

Whence ariſe the new ſets of teeth which ſeveral old 
people obtain (a))? 

Why are not the gums of toothleſs old people torn 
by the the hard ſockets in chewing ? - 

are the teeth inſenſible when ſlightly filed or 
| EN | 


How come they to be ſenſible of heat or cold, to bs 
ſet on edge by acids, or to. give an uneaſy ſenſation 
when gritty or en ſubſtances are rubbed between 
them 7 | 

Why 


Blaf. Comment. ad Veſling. Syntagm. cap. 1 3, 


9 Fauchard. Chirurgien-dentift, p- 7. 
( in Van. Horn. lierocoſm. p- 38. 
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Why does a perſon who has a pained tooth imagine 
it longer than any other? 

What is the reaſon of ſome perſons dying convulſed, 
upon raſping or filing down an overgrown tooth ()). 

How do the teeth break and moulder away without 
any pain in ſome people, and not in others ? 

What parts are affected in the tooth- ach? 

What are the cauſes of the tooth - ach? | 
May worms be reckoned among theſe cauſes ())? 
I are the dentes molares moſt ſubject to that dif- 

eaſe 

In what different manners ought the url claſſes 
of teeth to be extracted when ſuch an operation is ne- 
ceſlary ? 

Whence proceeds the violent obſtinate bemorrbagh 
which ſometimes attends the drawing of teeth (z)! 

Why is it more difficult and dangerous to draw the 

e-teeth than any other ? 

What makes it impoſſible frequently to draw grin- 
ders without bringing away yue of the jaw-bone with 
them, or breaking the fangs? 

Why do teeth ſoon replaced after being extrated 
become again fixed in the fockets (a)? 


AcconrpinG to the diviſion made of the ſkeleton, we 
ſhould now proceed tothe deſcription of the trunk of the 
body. But we muſt firſt conſider a bone which cannot 
well be ſaid to belong to either the head or the trunk; 
nor 1s it immediately joined to any other, and there- 
fore is very ſeldom preſerved with ſkeletons, However, 


it 


(9 Bartholin, Anat. reforinet, lib. 4. cap. 1 J 

() Jacob. in Act. Hafa. vol. 5. obſ. 10. Pechlin. Obſerv. 

Medic. lib. 2. obſ. 36.—Bartholin. Hiſt. Medic. cent. 3. hiſt. 96. 
(z) Pars, livre 6. chap. 2.——Rolfinc. lib. 2. cap. 27. & 30.— 

Moebii Fundam, Medicin. cap. . Ephemerid. German. dec. 1. 


ann. 3. obſ. 319. Fauchard. Chirurg. -dentiſte, tom. 1. chap. 23. 


obſerv. 


4) De la Motte Chiru eñ tom. 1. obſ. 2.—Fauchard 
Chirrgen-dentite +54. ny * TY” 
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it is generally deſcribed by authors after the bones of 
the face. In obedience, therefore, to the prevailing me- 
thod, I ſhall next examine the ſtructure of the 


os HYOIDES. 


TIE os hyoides (6), is fituated horizontally be- 
tween the root of the tongue and the larynx. It is pro- 
perly enough named hyoides, from the reſemblance it bears 
to the Greek letter o; and may, for a clearer demonſtra- 
tion of its ſtructure, be diſtinguiſhed into its body, cor- 
nua, and appendices. | 7 
The body is the middle broad part, convex before 
and hollow behind. The convex fore-part is di- 
vided into two by a ridge, into the middle of which 
the mylo-hyoidei, and into the ſides the ſtylo-hyoidei, 
muſcles are inſerted. Above the ridge, the bone is 
horizontal; but pitted in the middle by the inſertion of 
the two genio-hyoidei muſcles, and a little hollowed 
more laterally by the baſiogloſſi. Below the ridge, it 
is convex; but a little flatted in the middle by the ſterno- 
hyoidei, and pitted more externally by the coraco- 

hyoidei——The concavity behind faces backwards and 
downwards to receive the thyroid cartilage, when the 
larynx and the os hyoides are 'pulled towards each 
other by the action of the ſterno-hyoidei and hyothyroi- 
dei muſcles; and to its upper edge, the ligamentous 
membranes of the epiglottis, tongue, and thyroid car. 
tilage, are fixed. LT 

The cornua of the (c) os hyoides are ſtretched back- 
wards from each fide of its body, where often a ſmall 
furrow points out the former ſeparation ; for in young 
ſubjects, the body and cornua are not one continued ſub. 
ſtance, as they come afterwards to be in adults.— Theſe 
cornua are not always ſtraight, nor of an equal length; 
their two plain ſurfaces ſtand obliquely ſloping from 
4 ip | above 


(5) Hypſyloides, lambdoides, wegacurn, paguyyiripor. Og gutturis 
#$ linguz, os morſus Adami, aſſeſſor, os laude, hicorne. - 
(e) Crura, latera inferiora. 92 
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above outwards and downwards.—Iuto the external, the 
cerato-gloſſus is inſerted above, and the thyro- hyoi- 
deus muſcle below; and to the one behind, the liga- 
mentous membrane of the tongue and larynx adheres. 
Each of the cornua becomes gradually ſmaller as it is 
extended from the baſe; but ends in a round tu- 
bercle, from which a moveable cartilage ſtands out, 
Which is connected to the upper proceſs of the carti- 
lago thyroidea. | „ 
Where the body of the os hyoides joins on each fide 
with its cornua, a ſmall ſtylifqrm proceſs, called appen- 
dix (d), riſes upwards and backwards, into which the 
muſculi {tylo-hyoidei alteri, and part of the hyo-gloſſi 
- muſcles, are fixed. From each of them a ligament is 
ſometimes extended to the ſtyloid proceſſes of the tem- 
poral bones, to keep the os byoides from being drawn 
too much forwards or downwards. The part of this li- 
gament next to theſe proceſſes ſometimes forms into ſe- 
veral cartilages, which afterwards oflify in old people. 
Ruyſch (e) ſays, that he has ſeen this oſſification conti - 
nued as far up as the ſtyloid proceſſes, which were there- 
fore joined to the os hyoides by anchyloſis. 
The ſubſtance of the os hyoides is cellular; but co- 
vered with a firm external plate, which is of ſufficient 
ſtrengh to bear the actions of ſo many mulcles as are in- 
feried ts , | 
It is not articulated with any bone of the body, 
except by means of the muſcles and ligaments men- 
tioned. | . 1 

The uſe of the os hyoides, is to ſerve as a ſolid le- 
ver for the muſcles to act with, in raifing or depreſſing - 
the tongue and larynx, or in enlarging and dimiaiſhing, 
the capacity, of the fauces. WW" ot 
At birth, this bone is in a cartilaginous ſtate z except- 
ing a ſmall point of bone in the middle of its body, and 

| in 

» (4) Crura ſuperioria, latera ſuperiora, oſſa graniformia. 
7 Adverl, Anat. dec. 3. $ 9 7 : n 
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in each of the cornua.—The appendices frequently te- | 
main cartilaginous any! years. | 


( 7 13 


ner. u. or THE TRU ux. 


"ral 


T's HE Trunk condiſt of the ſhine, pelvic, and 


% 1. The Sein. 


Tr pine His the long pile of bones extended 
from the condyles of the occiput to the end of the 
rump. It ſomewhat reſembles two unequal pyramids 
joined in a common baſe. It is not, however, üght; 
for its upper part being drawn backwards by ſtrong 
muſcles, it gradually advances forwards, to fupport the 
eſophagus, veſſels of the head, &c. Then it turns 
backwards, to make place enough for the heart and 
lungs. It is next bended forwards, to ſupport the viſ- 
cera of the abdomen. It afterwards turns backwards, 
for the enlargement of the pelvis. And, laſtly, it is 
reflected forwards, for ſuſtaining the loweſt great gut. 

The ſpine is commonly divided into true and falſe 
Tertebre ; the former conſtituting the long upper py- 
ramid, which has its baſe below; while the falſe ver- 
tebræ make the ſhorter lower pyramid, whoſe baſe is 
above. 


- 3.8 


TRUE NERTEBRE. 


Tus true vertebræ (2 ) are the cent fo -four upper 
bones of the ſpine, on hich the ſeveral motions of 
the trunk of our bodies are performed; from which 
uſe they have Jultly got their name. 0 0 
5 85 


07 0 paxic vere axayFa, wow W cat, Tergum hominis „ 
rina. 1 
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Each of theſe vertebræ is compoſed of its body and 
proceſſes. + Tos rand Ws | 
Ihe body is the thick ſpongy fore-part, which is con- 
vex before, concave backwards, horizontal and plain in 
moſt of them above and below. Numerous ſmall 
holes, eſpecially on the fore and back part of their ſur- 
face, give paſſage to their. veſſels, and allow the liga- 
ments to enter their ſubſtance.— The edges of the body 
of each vertebra are covered, eſpecially at the fore- 
part, with a ring of bone firmer and more ſolid than the 
ſubſtance of the body any where elſe. Theſe rings 
ſeem to be joined to the vertebræ in the form of epi- 
phyſes, but are alleged by ſome (9:19 be the liga- 
ments oſſified. They are of great uſe in preventing 
the ſpongy bodies from being broken in the motiong” 
of the trunk. OS in Lge ee - Hg 
Between the bodies of each two adjoining vertebræ, 
' a ſubſtance between the nature of ligament and carti- 
lage is interpoſed; which ſeems to conſiſt of concentri- 
— curve fibres, when it is cut horizontally : but when it 
is divided perpendicularly, the fibres appear oblique and 
decuſſating each other (i [he outer part of the in- 
tervertebral ligaments is the moſt ſolid and hard, and 
they gradually become ſofter till they are almoſt in the 
form of a glairy liquor in the centre; and therefore 
theſe ſubſtances were not improperly called mucous 
ligaments by the ancients (4). The external fibrous 
part of each is capable of being greatly extended, and 
of being compreſſed into a very ſmall ſpace, while the 
middle fluid part is incompreſſible, or nearly ſo; and 
the parts of this ligament between the circumference 
and centre approach in their properties to either, in 
proportion to their more ſolid or more fluid texture. 
The middle point is therefore a fulcrum or pivot, on 
„ © | K '_ which 


) Falop. Obſervat. Anatom. 258 

(5) Blancardi Anat. reform. cap. 32. Weitbrecht, Sydeſmolog. 

ſect. 4. b. 15. Pigs 8 z 3 ' 
(4) Galen, de uſu part, lib. 12. cap. 16. | 
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which the motion of a ball and ſocket may be made, 


with ſuch a gradual yielding of the ſubſtance of the li- 


gament, in whichever direction our ſpines are moved, 

as faves the body from violent ſhocks, and their danger- 
ous conſequences (!).——This hgamento-cartilagmous 
ſubſtance is firmly fixed to the horizontal furfaces of 


the bodies of the vertebræ, to connect them; in which 


it is aſſiſted by a ſtrong membranous ligament, which 

lines all their concave ſurface, and by ſtill a ſtronger li- 

gament that covers all'their anterior convex ſurface. 
We may lay it down as a general rule, notwithſtand- 


ing ſome A Feat That the bodies of the vertebræ 


are ſmaller, and more ſolid above; but, as they deſcend, 


they appear larger and more ſpongy ; ; and that the car- 


tilages between them are thick, and the ſurrounding H- 
gaments ſtrong, in proportion to the largeneſs of the 
vertebræ, and to the quantity of motion they perform: 
by which diſpoſition, the greater weight is ſupported on 
he broadeſt beſt-fecured bafe, and the middle of our 


"body 1 is allowed a large and ſecure motion. 


From each fide of the body of each vertebra, a bony 
bridge is produced backwards, and to a fide: from 
the poſterior end'of which one flanting 'procefs riſes, and 


another deſcends; the fmooth, and what is generally 


the flatteſt, ſide of each of theſe four proceſſes, which 


are called the oblique (m), is covered with a ſmooth 


cartilage; and the two lower ones of each vertebra are 
fitted to and articulated with the 1wo upper or aſcending 
oblique proceſſes of the vertebra below, having their ar- 
ticulat ligaments fixed into the 2 25 line. round their 
edges. a 
rom between the oblique proceſſes of cath fide, the 
vertebra 1 is ſtretched out en into a 1 ing that is 
named tranſverſe. \ 
From, the back-part of the roots of the two oblique 
and of the tranſverſe 2 8 of each ale a broad oblique 


5 8 ee r 


063 Medical eſſays and obſery, 1 5: art, 815 
155 Articulatorii, miuimi. 
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bony plate is extended backwards; where theſe meet, 
the ſeventh proceſs of the vertebræ takes its riſe, and 
ſtands out backwards : this being generally ſharp-point- 
ed and narrow-edged, has therefore been called ſpinal 
proceſs; from which this whole chain of bones has got 
its name. 6 | Aung L >. A = | 
Beſides the common ligament which lines all the in- 
ternal ſurface of the ſpinal proceſſes, as well as of the 
bodies, there are particular ee that connect the 
bony bridges and proceſſes of the contiguous vertebræ 
Werne NEST A ee e 
| de ſubſtance of the proceſſes is conſidetably ſtronger 
and firmer, and has a thicker external plate, than the 
bodies of the vertebres H. ts OR 
The ſeven proceſſes form a concavity at their fore - part, 
which, joined to the one at the back-part of the bodies, 
makes a great hole; and the holes of all the vertebræ 
form a long large - conduit (7), for containing the ſpinal 
marrow. In the upper and lower edge of cach la- 
teral bridge, there is a notch. Thefe are ſo adapted to 
each other in the contiguous vertebræ, as to form a 
round hole in each ſide between each two vertebræ, 
through which the nerves that proceed from the ſpinal 


marrow and its blood-veſlels pass. | 
Ihe articulations, then, of theſe true vertebræ are 
plainly double: for their bodies are joined by the in- 
tervening cartilage above deſcribed; and their oblique 
proceſſes, being tipped: with cartilages, are ſo connected 
by their ligaments as to allow a ſmall degree of motion 
to all ſides. Hence it is evident, that their centre of 
motion is altered in different poſitions of the trunk: for, 
when we bow forwards, the upper moved part bears 
entirely on the bodies of the vertebræ; if we bend 
back, the oblique proceſſes ſupport the weight; if we 
recline to one ſide, we reſt upon the oblique proceſſes 
of that ſide and part of the hates ; if we ſtand erect, - 
| by Oe 2 K Ty t 
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(n) Ive ruptyß, rom, Canalis, 25 
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the bodies and oblique proceſſes have their ſhare in our 
ſupport. 2 VSG 2 PIES £063 TE: 1 45 N 
Hence it follows, 1. That becauſe the joints of which 
the ſpine is compoſed are ſo numerous, the ſpinal mar- 
row, nerves, blood - veſſels, &c. are not liable to ſuch 
compreſſion and over-ſtretching in the motion of the 
trunk of the body as they would otherwiſe be, ſince ſe- 


veral vertebrz muſt be concerned in every motion of 


the ſpine; and therefore a very ſmall curvature is made 
at the conjunction of any two vertebræ (o). 2. That an 


erect poſture is the ſureſt and firmeſt, becauſe the ſur- 
face of contact of the fulcra is largeſt, and the weight 1s 


moſt perpendicular to them (p). 3. That the muſcles 


which move the ſpine act with greater force in bring- 


ing the trunk to an erect poſture, than in drawing it to 
any other: For in bending forwards, backwards, or 
to a fide, the muſcles which perform any of theſe actions 
are nearer the centre of motion; conſequently the le- 
ver with which they act is ſhorter than when the centre 
of motion is on the part of the vertebra, oppoſite to 
that where theſe muſcles are inſerted; which is the caſe 


in raiſing the trunk. This is extremely Eee 


dance, in the deflections of the ſpine from a perpendi- 
cular bearing, the weight of the body ſoon inclines it 
which way we deſign; whereas, in raiſing us erect, this 
great weight muſt be more than counteracted. 4. In 
calculating the force exerted by the muſcles which move 


the ſpine, we ſhould always make allowance for the ac- 


tion of the cartilages between the vertebræ, which, in 


every motion from an erect poſture, muſt be ſtretched 


on one ſide, and compreſſed on the other, to both 

which they reſiſt; whereas, in raiſing the trunk, theſe 

cartilages aſſiſt by their ſpringy force (9). 5. We are 

hence naturally led into the reaſon of our height of 

5 3 N 
(e) Galen. de uſu part. lib. 12. cap. 12. 

(p) Paaw de offib. part 2. cap. 2. | 


(q) Borelli de motu animal. pars 1. ſchol, ad propoſ. 58. Pa- 
rent. Hiſtoire de Pacad, des ſciences, 1702. | 
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Nature increaſing in the stung, and diminiſhing at 
night (7): for the intermediate cartilages of the verte- 
bre being preſſed all day long by the weight of our bo- 
dy, become more compact and thin in the evenings 
but, when they are relieved from this prefſure in the 
night, they again expand themſelves to their former 
thickneſs : and ſeeing the bulk of any part muſt vary 
according to the different diſtention or repletion of the 
veſſels compofing it, we may underſtand how we be- 
come taller after a plentiful meal, and decreaſe after 
| faſting or evacuations ( 6. From the different arti- 
culations of the bodies and oblique proceſſes of the 
vertebra, and the different ſtrength of the ligaments, 
it is plain, that they are formed fo as to allow much 
larger motion forwards than backwards; this laſt being 
of much leſs uſe, and might be dangerous, by over- 
ſtretching the large blood - veſſels that are contiguous to 
the bodies of the vertebræ (f). 7. The intervertebral 
cartilages ſhrivelling as they become more ſolid by age, 
is the cauſe why old people generally bow forwards, 
and cannot raiſe their bodies to ſuch an e aue as 
N _ had in their youth” 

The uſes of the true vertebræ are, to give us an ere& 
poſture to allow ſufficient and fecure motion to the 
head, neck, and trunk of the body; and to ſupport | 
and defend the bowels and other ſoft parts. 

At the ordinary time of birth, each vertebra conſiſts 
of three bony pieces, connected by cartilages; to wit, 
the body, which is not fully offified ; and a long crooked 
bone on each ſide, on which we "9 a ſmall ſhare of the 
bony bridge, the oblique proceſſes complete, the begin- 
ning trantverſe proceſſes, and the oblique plate, but no 
ſpinal proceſſes: fo that the teguments are in no dan» 
ger of ny burt by the ſharp ends of theſe ſpinal pro- 

K 3 Fan ceſles, 


| w_ Waſſe, Philloſoph, tranſaR NY qi. art. 1. 3 
1) Abbe Fontenu, Hiſtoire de Pacad. des kicnrs 1725. 
(. * de uſu als lib, 1. cap. 16. 
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2 while a child is in its bended poſture in he 
womb, nor. while it is ſqueezed. in the birth. - | + | 

| From this general mechaniſm of the ſpine, an ac- 
count is eaſily deduced of all the different preternatural 
curvatures which the ſpine is capable of: For if one or 
more vertebræ, or their cartilages, are of unequal 
thickneſs in oppoſite ſides, the ſpine muſt be reclined 
over to the thinner ſide; which now ſuſtaining the 
greateſt ſhare of the weight, muſt ſtill be more com- 
preſſed, conſequently hindered from extending itſelf in 
proportion to the other fide, which, being too much 
freed of its burden, has liberty to enjoy à luxuriant 
growth. The cauſes on which ſuch an inequality. of 
wien in different ſides of the vertebræ depends may 
vary. For either it may be owing. to an over-diſtention 


of the veſſels of one ſide, and from thence: a preterna- 


tural increaſe of the thickneſs of that part: or, which 
more commonly is the cafe; it may proceed from an 
obſtruction of the veſlels, by which the application of 
proper nouriſhment-to the bony ſubſtance is hindered z 
whether that obſtruction depends on the faulty diſpoſi- 
tion of the veſſels or fluids, or if it is produced by an 
unequal mechanical preſſure - occaſioned; by à paralytic 
weaknels of the muſeles and ligaments, or by a ſpaſmo- 
dic over action of the muſeles on any fide of the ſpine, 
or by people continuing long or putting themſelves 
frequently into any poſture deciining from the erect 
one: In all theſe caſes one common effect follows, to 
wit, the vertebræ, or their cartilages, or both, turn 
thick on that ſide where the veſſels are free, and remain 
then on the other ſide where the veſſels are ſtraitened ot 
obſtructed. Whenever any morbid curvature is thus 
made, a ſecond turn, but in an oppoſite direction to 
the former, muſt be formed; both becauſe the muſcles 
on the convex ſide of the ſpine being ſtretched, muſt 
have a ſtronger natural contraction to draw the parts to 


which their ends are fixed, and becauſe: the patient 
makes efforts to keep. the contre of Are of the | body. \ 


* 
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perpendicular to its baſe, that the muſcles may be relie- 


ved from a conſtant violent contractile ſtate, which al- 


ways creates uneaſineſs and pain. 

When once we underſtand how. theſe crooked ſpines 
are produced, there is little difficulty in forming a juſt 
prognoſis; and a proper method of eure may be eaſily 
contrived, which mult varyas to the internal medieines, 
according to the different cauſes on which the diſeaſe 


depends: But one general indication mult be purſutd 


by ſurgeons; which is, to eounteract the bending force, 
by increaſing the compreſſion on the convex part of 


the curvature, and RE it on the concave ſide 


The manner of executing which in particular eaſes muſt 
be different, and requires a very accurate examination 
of the circumſtances both of the diſeaſe and patient. 
In many ſuch caſes I have. found ſome: ſimple direc: 
tions, as to poſtures in which the ere 8 in _— 
he kepts: of very gar ada " 


e the true — ns in eser n 
ture which I have hitherto deſcribed; yet, becauſe of 
ſeveral ſpecialities propet to a particular number, they 
are commonly divided into three claſles, vir. cerviealy 


dorſal, and lumbar. 5822 Nei 2 


The CRVIcL ( are che den — verte⸗ 
bræ; which are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by theſe 
marks. — Their bodies are {ſmaller and more ſolid than 
any others; and flatted on the fote · part, to make way 
for the œſophagus; or rather this flat figure is owing 
to the preſſure of that pipe, and to the action of the 
longi colli and anterior recti muſeles. I hey are alſo flat 
behiud, where ſmalh proceſſes riſe, to wbich the inter 
nal ligaments are fixed. The upper ſurface of the body 
of each vertebra is made hollow, by a ſlanting thin 
proceſs which is raiſed on each fide The lower ſur- 


face is alſo evacuated, but in a different manner; for 


* the poſterior edge is raiſed, a WG and: the one 


(Az) Tea xu, evans , Colli 
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before is produced a conſiderable way —Henee we ſee. 
bow the cartilages between thoſe bones are firmly con- 
nected, and their articulations are ſecure. 
The cartilages between theſe vertebræ are thick, 
eſpecially at their fore-part ;' which is one reaſon why 
the vertebtæ advance forward as my deſcend; and me 
2 motion. 1 0 
The oblique proceſſes of theſe bones of the mock more 
juſtly deferve that name than thoſe of any other verte- 
bræ. They are ſituated ſlanting; the upper ones ha- 
ving their ſmooth and almoſt flat ſurfaces facing ob- 
liquely backwards and upwards, while the inferior ob- 
lique proceſſes have theſe farfaces wy obli qu oy, for- 
wards and downwards. & 
The tranſverſe proceſſes of theſe bee eimal in 
a different manner from thoſe of any other bones of the 
ne: For, beſides the common tranſverſe proceſs riſing 
. between the oblique proceſſes of each ſide, there 
is a ſecond one that comes out from the ſide of the bod 
of each vertebra; and theſe two proceſſes, aſter leaving 
2 circular hole for the paſſage of the cervical artery and 
vein, unite, and are conſiderably hollowed at their 
upper part, with riſing ſides, to protect the nerves that 
pals in the hollow ; and at laſt each fide terminates in 
an obtuſe point, for the inſertion of muſcles, 
The Fs pinal proceſſes of theſe cervical bones ſtand 
nearly raight backwards, are ſhorter than thoſe of any 
other vertebtæ, and are forked or double at their 
ends; and hence allow a more e ee ae to 
muſcles. 12S ov 37 
The thick cartilage between the bodies of theſe cer- 
in vertebræ, the obliquity of their oblique-procefles, 
and the ſhortneſs and horizontal ſituation of their ſpinal 
proc fles, all conſpire to allow them large motion 
The holes. between the bony eroſs bridges, for the 
paſſage of the nerves from the ſpinal marrow, have their 
largeſt hare: formed in the loweſt of the two vertebre, 
to which they, a are common. 8 ; 
2 
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So far molt of the cervical vertebræ agree; but they 
have ſome particular differences, which oblige us to 


conſider them ſeparately. 


The firſt, from its uſe of ſupporting the head, 118 


the name of atlas (x); and is alſo called piſtrephea, 


from the motion it performs on the ſecond. - - 
The atlas, contrary to all the other vertebræ of the 


ſpine, has no body; but, inſtead of it, there is a bony 


arch. In the convex fore · part of this arch a ſmall 
riſing appears, where the muſculi longi colli are inſert- 
ed.; and, on each fide of this protuberance, a ſmalt 


cavity may be obſerved, where the reQi interni minores 


take their riſe. ——The upper and lower parts of the 


arch are rough and unequal, where the ligaments that 


connect this vertebra to the os occipitis, and to the ſe- 


cond vertebra, are fixed The back · part of the arch 
is concave, ſmooth, and covered with a cartilage, in a 
recent ſubject, to receive the tooth - like proceſs of the 
ſecond vertebra. In a firſt vertebra, from which 
the ſecond has been ſeparated, this hollow makes the 


. for the ſpinal marrow to ſeem much larger than 
it really is: On each ſide of it a ſmall rough ſinuoſity # 


may be remarked, where the ligaments going to the 


ſides of the tooth - like proceſs of the following vertebra * 


are faſtened ; and on each fide a ſmall rough protu- 
berance and 'depreſfion 1 is obſervable, where the tranſ- 
verſe ligament, which ſecures the tooth - like procels in 
the ſinuoſity, is fixed, and hinders that proceſs from 
Hen the medulla ſpinalis in the ny of the 


head: 


The atlas has as little ſpinal proceſs. as body; but, 
inſtead thereof, there is a large bony arch, that the 


might not be hurt in extending the head. On the back. 
and upper part of this arch there are two depreſſions, 


where the recti poſtici minores take their riſe ; and at 


he Jow er 1 are two other reiches into which the 


805 aerge . 


Fl ; 4 


* muſcles which paſs over this vertebra at that place | 


#24 IS) by 
* 
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ligaments which connect this bone to the flowing one 
-are fixed, | ppg 

The ſuperior oblique proceſſes of this atlas are Le 
| oblong, hollow, and more horizontal than in any other 

vertebra.——They riſe more in their external than in- 
ternal brim; by which their articulations with the con- 
dyloid proceſſes of the os occipitis are firmer. Un- 
der the external edge of each of theſe oblique proceſſes 
is the foſſa, or deep open channel, in which the verte- 
bral arteries make thè circular turn, as they are about 
to enter the great foramen of the occipital bone, and 
where the tenth pair of nerves goes out. ln ſeveral, 
bodies, I have ſeen this foſſa covered with bone. 
The inferior oblique proceſſes, extending from within 
outwards and downwards, are large, concave, and cir- 
cular. So that this vertebra, contrary to the other ſix, 
receives the bones with Abich it is e both 
ahore and below. Mee 

Ihe tranſverſe Dances here, are e not owech hollowed 
or forked; but are longer and larger than thoſe of any 
other vertebra of the neck, from the origin and infer- 
tion of. ſeveral muſcles; - 2 which thoſe that ſerve to 
move this vertebra on the ſecond have a. conſiderable 
lever to act with, becauſe of the diſtance. of their. in- 
ſertion from the axis of revolution. U 

The hole for the ſpinal marrow is larger i in 14555 chan 
in any other vertebra, not only on account of the mar- 
row being largeſt here, but alſo to prevent its being 
hurt by the motions of this vertebra. on the ſecond one. 
This large hole, and the long tranſverſe proceſſes, 
make this the broadeſt yertebra of the neck. 

The condyles of the os occipitis move Fade and 
backwards in the ſuperior oblique proceſſes of this 
vertebra but, from the figure of the bones forming 
theſe joints, it appears, that very little motion can here 
be allowed to either ide; and there mult by {till els 
circular motion. 


In new- born children 1 this vertebra has _ 12 — 


TR IE * V 
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lateral pieces oflified ; the arch, which it has at its fore, 
part inſtead of a body, being cartilaginous. _ 

The ſecond vertebra. colli is called dentata, from the 
tooth. like proceſs on the upper part of its body. Some 
authors call it piſtrophea, but improperly, ſince. this 
deſignation, is only applicable to the firſt, ve moves 
on this as on an axis. 

The body of this vortedeß is ſomewhat of a ARE + | 
dal figure, being large, and, produced downwards, eſpe- 
cially. at its fore-ſide, to enter into a hollow of the ver- 
tebra below; while the upper part has a ſquare procels, 
with a ſmall point ſtanding out from it. This it is that 
is imagined to reſemble a tooth (), and has given name 
to the vertebra,——The ſide of this proceſs, on which 


the hollow of the anterior arch of the firſt vertebra 


plays, is convex, ſmooth, and covered with a earti- 
lage; and it is of the ſame form behind, for the liga · 
ment, which is extended tranſyerſely from one rough 
protuberance of the firſt vertebra to the other, and is 
cartilaginous in the middle, to move on it, A liga- 
ment likewiſe goes out in an oblique tranſverſe direc: 
tion, from each ſide of the proceſſus dentatus, to be fix» 
ed at its other end to the firſt vertebra, and to the oeci - 
pital bone; and another ligament riſes up from near 

the point of the proceſs to the os occipitis. 
The ſuperior,oblique proceſſes of this vertebra den- 
tata are large, circular, very nearly in an horizontal 
poſition, and ſlightly convex, to be adapted to the infe· 
rior oblique proceſſes. of the firſt vertebra.— move- 
able cartilage is faid by ſome authors to be interpoſed 
between theſe oblique proceſſes of the firſt and ſecond 
vertebra; but 1 could never find it The inferior 
oblique proceſſes of this vertebra dentata anſwer exactly 
to the deſcription given of thoſe. common to = the: cer. 

vical vertebt. 55 
Ihe tranſverſe proceſſes of the Nen Auen are 
Mea ak ugh” hollowed. at their upper n and not 

for 
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forked at their ends; and the canals G7 bug which 
the cervical arteries paſs are reflected outwards about 
the middle ſubſtance of each proceſs; ſo that the courſe 
of theſe veſſels may be directed towards the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the firſt vertebra.— Had this curvature of 
the arteries been made in à part ſo moveable as the 
' neck is, while they were not defended by a bone, and 
fixed to that bone, ſcarce a motion could have been 
performed without the utmoſt hazard of compreſſion, 
and a ſtop put to the courſe of the liquids, with all its 
train of bad - conſequences. Hence we obſerve this 
ſame mechaniſm ſeveral times made uſe of, when there 
is any occaſion for a ſudden'curvature of a large artery. 
This is the third remarkable inſtance of it we have 
ſeen. The firſt was the paſſage of the carotids through 
the temporal bones; and the ſecond” was that lately 
deſcribed in the vertebral arteries, turning round the 
oblique proceſſes of the firft vertebra, to come at the 
great hole of the occipital bone. 

The ſpinal proceſs of this vertebra dentata is thick, 
Arong, and ſhort, to give ſufficient origin to the muſ- 
culi recti majores and obliqui inferiores, and to pre- 
vent the contuſion of theſe and other muſcles i in pulling 
the head back. 

This ſecond dere cotific;" ut the birth, of four 
bony pieces: For? befides the three which 1 already 
mentioned as common to all the vertebra, the tooth- 
like proceſs of this bone is begun at this time to be oſſi- 
fied in its middle, and, is joined as an appendix to the 
body of the bone.—Leſt this appendix be bended or 
diſplaced, nurſes ought to keep the heads of new-born 
children from falling too far backwards, by ſtay-bands, 
or ſome ſuch means, till the muſcles attain ſtrength ſuf. 
ficient to prevent that dangerous motion | 

When we are acquainted with the ſtructure and ar- 
ticulations of the firſt and ſecond vertebræ, and know 


exactly the ſtrength and connection of their ligaments, 


there is no ne in amm hs motions that 
| arg 


* 
* 
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are performed upon or by the firſt; though this ſubject 


was formerly matter of hot diſpute among ſome of the 


greateſt anatomiſts (2). It is none of my purpoſe at, 


preſent to enter into a detail of the reaſons advanced by 
either party; but to explain the fact, as any one may 


— 


ſee it, who will remove the muſcles, which, in a recent 


ſubject, hinder the view of theſe two joints, and then 
will turn the head into all the different poſitions it is 
capable of. The head may then be ſeen to move for- 
wards and backwards on 2 firſt vertebra, as was al- 
ready ſaid, while the atlas performs the circumgyratio 
upon the ſecond verteqra; the inferior oblique pro- 
ceſſes of the firſt vertebra ſhuffling eaſily in a cir- 
cular way on the ſuperior oblique proceſſes of the 


ſecond, and its body or anterior arch having a ro- 
tation on the toothlike proceſs, by which the per- 
pendicular ligament that is ſent from the point of 


the tooth · le proceſs to the occipital bone is twiſt- 
ed, while the lateral ligaments that fix the proceſ- 
ſus dentatus to the ſides of the firſt vertebra, and to the 
os occipitis, are very differently affected; for the one 
upon the ſide towards which — face is turned by the 
circumgyratio is much ſhortened and lax, while the 
oppoſite one is ſtretched and made tenſe, and, yielding 
at laſt no more, prevents the head from turning any 
farther round on the axis, So that «theſe lateral liga- 


ments are the proper moderators of the circumgyratio 


of the head here; which muſt be larger or ſmaller, as 
theſe ligaments are weaker or ſtronger, longer or 


ſhorter, and more or leſs capable of being ſtretched.— 


Beſides the revolution on this axis, the firſt vertebra can 
move a ſmall way to either ſide ; but is prevented from 
moving backwards and forwards by its anterior arch, 


and by the croſs ligament, which are both cloſely ap- 


plied to the toath-like proceſs, © Motion forwards here 


would have been of very bad conſequence, as it would 


ny | have 
(2) See Euſtach. de motu capitis. 
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have brought the beginning of the ſpinal marrow upon 
the point'of the tooth-like proceſsſse. 
The rotatory motion of the head is of great uſe to us 
on many accounts, by allowing us to apply quickly our 
organs of the ſenſes to objects: And the axis of rotation 
was altogether proper to be at this place; for, if it had 
been at a greater diſtance from the head, the weight of 
the head, if it had at any time been removed from a 
perpendicular bearing to the ſmall very moveable joint, 
and thereby had acquired a long lever, would have 
broken the ligaments at every turn inconſiderately per- 
formed, or theſe ligaments muſt have been formed 
much ſtronger than could have been connected to fuch 
fmall bones. Neither could this circular motion be 
performed on the firſt vertebra without danger, becayſe 
the immoveable part of the medulla oblongata is ſo 
near, as, at each large turn, the beginning of the ſpi- 
nal marrow would have been in danger of being twiſt- 
ed, and of ſuffering by the compreſſion this would have 
„J CU TETTTINTIO re 
It is neceſfary to obſerve, that the lateral or mode- 
rator ligaments confine fo much the motion' of the firſt 
vertebra upon the ſecond, that though this joint may 
ſerve us on ſeveral occaſions, yet we are often obliged 
to turn our faces farther round than could be done by 
this joint alone, without the greateſt danger of twiſting 
the ſpinal marrow too much, and alſo of luxating the 
__ oblique proceſſes: therefore, in large turns of this 
kind, the rotation is affiſted by all the vertebræ of the 
neck and loins; and if this is not ſufficient, we employ 


moſt of the joints of the lower extremities.— This 


combination of a great many joints towards the per- 
formance of one motion, is alſo to be obſerved in ſe- 
veral other parts of the body; notwithſtanding ſuch 
motion's being generally ſaid to be performed by ſome 
/ om range e 
The third vertebra of the neck is by ſome called 
ais; but this name is applied to it with much leſs = | 
p on 
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ſon than to the fecond.——This third, and the three 


below, have nothing particular in their ſtructure, but 


all their parts come under the general deſcription for- 


en, given, each of them being larger as they de- 
ſcend. We e 7 Toad en 


The ſeventh (a) vertebra of the neck is near to the 


form of thoſe of the back, having the upper and lower 
ſurfaces of its body leſs hollow than the others: The 
oblique proceſſes are more perpendicular; neither ſpi- 
nal nor tranſverfe proceſſes are forked. This feventh 
and the fixth vertebra of the neck have the hole in each 
of their tranſverſe proceſſes more frequently divided by 
a ſmall croſs bridge, that goes between the cervical 
vein and artery, than any of the other vertebræ. 

The twelfth poks AL () may be diſtingutſhed from 


1 
Pm 


the other vertebræ of the ſpine by the following 


marks. | 

Their bodies are of a middle ſize betwixt thoſe of 
the neck and loins :—they are more convex before than 
either of the other two ſorts; and are flatted laterally by 
the preſſure of the ribs, which are inſerted into ſmall ca- 


vities formed in their fides. This flatting on their fides, 


which makes the figure of theſe vertebræ almoſt an 
half oval, is of good uſe; as it affords a firm articula- 
tion to the ribs, allows the trachea arteria to divide at 
a ſmall angle, and the other large veſſels to run ſecure 


from the action of the vital organs. Theſe bodies 
are more concave behind than any of the other two 


claſſes.— Their upper and lower ſurfaces are hori- 
zontal. J e 

The cartilages interpoſed between the bodies of theſe 
vertebrz are thinner than in any other of the true ver- 


tebræ; and contribute to the concavity of the ſpine in 
the thorax, by being thinneſt at their fore-part. 
The oblique proceſſes are placed almoſt perpendicu- 
lar; the upper ones ſlanting but a little forwarde, and 
(a) Atlas quibuſdam, maxima, magna vertebra, prominens. 
| (5) Ssang, prrapgirs, vor, vrorgzxnnu, antiſterni, pectoris, tergt, 
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the lower ones ſlanting as much backwards. They 
have not as much convexity or concavity as is worth 
remarking. Between the oblique — * of oppoſite 
ſides, ſeveral ſnarp proceſſes ſtand out from the upper 
and lower parts of the plates which join to form tHe ſpi - 
nal proceſs : into. theſe ſharp proceſſes ſtrong ligaments 
are fixed for connecting the vertebrs. 
The tranſverſe proceſſes of the dorſal vertebrz are 
long, thicker at their ends than. in the middle, and 
turned obliquely backwards; which may be owing to 
the preſſure of the ribs, the tubercles of which are in- 
ſerted into a depreſſion near the end of theſe proceſſes. 
The ſpinal procefles are long, ſmall-pointed, and 
ſloping downwards and backwards: from their upper · 
and back part a ridge riſes, which is received by a 
ſmall channel in the ne of the ſpinal proceſs im- 
mediately above, which is here connected to it by a 
| ligament. | ROE WT 49 
Ihe conduit of the ſpinal marrow is here more cir- 
. cular, but, correſponding to the ſize: of that cord, is 
ſmaller than in any of the other vertebræ; and a larger 
ſhare of the holes in the bony bridges, for the tranſ- 
miſſion of the nerves, is formed in the vertebra above 
than in the one below. 


# 


The connection of the dorſal vertebræ to the ribs, 
the thinneſs of their cartilages, the ere& ſituation of 
the oblique proceſſes, the length, ſloping, and con- 
nection of the ſpinal proceſſes, all contribute to reſtrain 
_ theſe vertebræ from much motion, which might diſturb 
the actions of the heart and lungs ; and in conſequence 
of the little motion allowed here, the intervertebral 
cartilages ſooner ſhrivel, by becoming more ſolid : and 
therefore the ficſt remarkable curvature of the ſpine ob- 
ſerved, as people advance to old age, is in the leaſt 
8 vertebræ of the back; or old people firſt be- 
ome round-ſhouldered, . 1 
I The bodies of the four uppermoſt dorſal vertebræ 
deviate from the rule of the vertebræ becoming larger 
IN | as 


2 
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as they. deſcend ' for the firſt. of the four is the largeſt, | 


| | and the other three below gradually become ſmaller, to 
allow the trachea and large veſſels to divide at ſmaller 

angles. | N 3% Refers Fant 3 = 1 R 1 Y 

. The two uppermoſt vertebræ of the back, inſtead of — 

being very prominent forwards, are flatted by the action 

of the muſculi longi colli and recti majores. | 


The proportional ſize of the two little depreſſions in 
the body of each vertebra for receiving the heads of the 
ribs, ſeems to vary in the following manner; the de- 
preſſion on the upper edge of each vertebra decreaſes - * - 
as far down as the fourth, and after that increaſe. 
The tranſverſe proceſſes are longer in each lower | 
vertebra to the ſeventh or eighth, with their ſmooth © © 
ſurfaces, for the tubercles of the ribs, facing-gradually Þ_ 
more downwards; but afterwards, as they deicend, they - | _| 
become ſhorter, and the ſmooth ſurfaces are deckel 8 


" — 
no tro wi . ü—— 2 3 
. 


more upwards. ...'. TY n 
Ihe ſpinous proceſſes of the vertebræ of the back be- 
come gradually longer and more ſlanting from the firſt, 
as far down as the eighth or ninth vertebra; from. 
which they manifeſtly turn ſhorter and more ere 
I be firſt (4) vertebra, beſides. an oblong bollew in 
its lower edge, that affiſts in forming the cavity wWhere- 
in the ſecond rib is received, has the whole cavity for 
the head of the firſt rib formed in it. 
Ihe ſecond has the name of axillary. (d), without any 
thing particular in its ſtruQure, e. 
8 The eleventh (e) often has the whole cavity for the 
eleventh rib in its body, and wants the ſmooth ſurface 
on each tranſverſe process. 
The twefth (J) always receives the whole head of the 
laſt rib, and has no ſmooth ſurface on its tranſverſe 
proceſſes, which are very ſhort, ——The' ſmooth ſur- 
faces of its inferior oblique proceſſes face outwards as 
Vork tra + eG ns yhod 2dr Ws any. 
. 7 3 Aeta, Gutturalis/  » (4) tee valle tt 
(ee) Aggernc, in neutram partem inclinans. . 
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6 the lumbar do.— And we may  fay in general, chat the 


upper vertebræ of the back joſe gradually their reſem- 
| blance to thoſe of the neck, and the lower ones come 
nearer to the figure of the ſumbar. 

The articulation of the vertebræ of the back with the 
ribs, ſhalt be more particuſarly confidered after the ribs 
are deſcribe. . Only it may be proper now to remark, 
that the ligaments which ſerve that articulation affift 1 in 
connecting the vertebra, 

The loweſt order of the tree vertebræ is the; * | 
bar (g); which are five bones, that may be diſtinguiſhed 
- from. any others by theſe marks: 1. Thei 
of a circular form at their fore-part, are ſomewhat ob- 
Jong from one ſide to the other; which may be occa- 
- fioned by the preſſure of the large veſſels, the aorta and 
cava, and of the viſcera. The epiphyſes on their ed- 

ges are larger; and therefore the upper and lower ſur- 
faces of their bodies are more concave than in the ver- 
tebr of the back. 2. The eartilages between theſe 
vertebræ are much the thickeſt of any, and render the 
Fine convex within the abdomen, by their greateſt: 
thickneſs being at their fore · part. 3. The oblique 
: Prue. are ſtrong and deep; thoſe in oppoſite fides 
ing almoſt placed in parallel planes; the ſuperior, 
-whieh are © concave, facing inwards, and the convex. 
inferior ones facing outwards : And therefore each of 
theſe vertebræ receives the one above it, and is recei- 
ved by the one below; which is not ſo evident in the 
other two-claſſes already deſcribed. 4. Fheir tranſverſe 
proceſſes are ſmall, long, and almoſt erect, for allow- 
ing large motion to each bone, and ſufficient inſertion 
to muſcles, and for ſupporting and defending the inter- 
nal parts. 5. Betwixt the roots of the ſuperior oblique 
and tranſverſe proceſſes, a ſmall protuberance may be 
obſerved, where ſome of the muſcles that raiſe the 

trunk of the body are inſerted. 6. Their ſpinal po. 


ne are . N and borisgatal. with A 


(20 W eien, Renan, — * 


cir bodies, tho” _ 


gl. The holes for the paſſage of the nerves are more 
equally formed out of back the contiguous vertebre 
than in the other claſſes; the upper ie how- 
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flat ſides, and a ende edge above ankd-belew'; this 
laſt being depreſſed on each fide by muſcles. And st 
the root of theſe edges, we ſec. rough ſurfaces for flx- 


ing the ligaments. 7. The canal for the numerous 


cords, called cauda equina, into which the ſpinal mar- 


row divides, is rather larger in theſe bones that what 


contains that marrow in the vertebræ of the back. 


ever, the larger ſhare of each hole. 
The thick cartilages between theſe lumbar chen 
cheir deep oblique proceſſes, and their erect ſpinal pro · 


beſſes, are all fit for allowing large motion: though it 
is not ſo great as what is performed inthe neck ; which 

appears from comparing the arches which the bead de · 
ſetibes when moving on the neck or the loins only. 


„ The lumbar vertebre, as they deſcend, have Theit 
abllovs procefles at a greater diſtance from each others 


- and facing more backwards and forwards., 


Both tranſverſe and ſpinal proceſſes of the middlemolt 
vertdbem of the loins are longeſt and thickeſt; in the 


vertebræ above and below, they are leſs: So that theſo 


proceſſes of the firſt (H) and fifth (i) are the leaſt, to 
2 their ſtriking on the ribs or oſſa ilium, or their 
rvifing the muſcles in the motions of the ſpine. 
The epiphyſes round the edges of the bodies of the 
lumbar vertebræ are moſt raiſed in the two loweſt 3 
which conſequently make them appear hollower i in the 
middle than the others are. 
The body of the filth vertebra. is rather thianer than 
that of the fourth. The ſpinal - proceſs of this fifth 


is ſmaller, and the oblique proceſſes face more back - 


5 and forwards than = n other wanne vw 
. | ef 


Ares conſidering the tructure of the particular 
L 2 ver- 
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985 vertebræ, and their: mutual connection, we we may ob- 
ferve a ſolicitous care taken that they ſhall not be diſ- 


joined but with great difficulty. For, beſides being con- 
nected by ſtrong ligaments proportioned to the forces 
which are to be reſiſted, their bodies either enter ſo in- 
to each other as to prevent their being diſplaced any- 
way, as in the vertebræ of the neck; or they are propped 


on all ſides, as thoſe of the back are by the ribs; or 


their ſufaces of contact are fo broad, as to render the 
ſeparation almoſt impracticable, as in the loins : while 
the depth and articulation of the oblique procefles are 


the other parts of the bones allow, or the muſcles can 


perform. Let as theſe oblique proceſſes are ſmall, and 
therefore not capable of ſo ſecure a conjunction as the 


larger bodies, they may ſooner yield to a disjoinin, 
force; but then their diſlocation is not of near fo bai 
conſequence as the ſeparation of the bodies would be: 
for by the oblique proceſſes being diſlocated, the muſcles, 
ligaments, and ſpinal marrow, are indeed ſtretched; 


but this marrow muſt be compreſſed, or entirely * 
ſtroyed, when the "_ wy ma ene! is removed ouʒt 


1 HY 
_— THE FALSE VERTEBRA. 


he Pals VERTEBREA compoſe the. under: mid % 


of the ſpine. They. are diſtinguiſhed from the \bones 

already deſcribed juſtly enough by this epithet of falſe ; 
becauſe, though each bone into which they can be di- 
vided in young people reſembles the true vertebræ in 
figure, yet none of them contribute to the motion of 
the trunk of the body; they being intimately united to 
each other in adults, except at their lower part, where 


they are moveable; whence they are commonly divided 


into two bones, - 05 facrum and coccygis. 


Os SACRUM (4), 1s 0 called, from being offered i in 


JN ſacrifice 


(4 ) Tegoy, exordunec Keyes, 1 vrorradaen, G Nrw 
Latum, os clunium, clavium. | 


_—_ proportioned to the quantity of motion which 
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Facrifice by the ancients, or tather becauſe of its large- 
nels in reſpect of the other vertebræ. This bone is 
of an irregular triangular: ſhape, broad aboye, narrow ,; 
below, convex behind, for the advantageous origin: of 
the muſcles that move the ſpine and thigh backwards; 
and concave behind, for enlarging the cavity of the 
pelvis. Four tranſverſe lines, of a colour different 
from the reſt of the bone which are ſeen on ĩts fore-part, 
are the marks of diviſion of the five. Arent Danes: of 
which it conſiſts in young-perſons. {+ og ene hls | 
Ihe fore-part of the os ſacrum, analdapuni to the bo- 
dies of the true vertebræ, is ſmooth and flat, to allgu 
a larger ſpace for the contained bowels, without any 
danger of hurting them; or this flat figure may be 
owing to. the equal preſſure of theſe bowels, particularly 
of the laſt gut. The back. part of it is almoſt ſtraight, 
without ſo. large a cavity as the vertebtæ have; becauſe 
the ſpinal marrow, now ſeparated into the cauda ear 
na, is ſmall. The bridges between the bodies 
proceſſes of this bone are · much thicker, and in propor- 
tion ſhorter, than in the former claſs of bones. The 
ſtrength of theſe croſs, bridges is very remackable in the 
three upper bones, and is well proportioned to the i in- 
cumbent weight of the trunk of the body, which, theſe 
bridges ſuſtain in a tranſverſe, conſequently. an unfa- 
vourable, fituation, when the body is ere. 
There are only two oblique proceſſes of the 08. x 
crum; one ſtanding out on each ſide from the u 
part of the firſt bone. Their plain erect ſurfaces face 
backwards, and are articulated with the inferior oblique 
proceſſes of the laſt vertebra of the loins, to which each 
of theſe proceſſes is connected by a. ſtrong ligament, 
which riſes from a. ſcabrous cavity round their roots, 
where mucilaginous glands are alſo lodged.Inſtead 
the other oblique proceſſes of this bone, four ron 
tubercles ate to be ſeen on each ſide of its ſurface. bo- 
hind, from which the muſculus ſacer has its origin. 
The tranſverſe Proceſſes here are all grown together 


| * n into 


NI 
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into one large frrong oblong proceſs on each ſide; 


which, ſo far as it anſwers to the firſt three bones, is 
very thick; and divided into two irregular cavities by a 
long perpendicular ridge.— The foremoſt of the twoů 


cavities has commonly a thin cartilaginous ſkin — 
it in the recent ſubje&, and is adapted to the uneq 


protuberance of the os ilium; and a ſtrong ligament 


connects the circumference of theſe Fu var, of the two 


bones,—The cavity behind is divided by a tranſverſe 


ridge into two, where ſtrong ligamentous ſtrings that 


go from this bone to the os ilium, with a cellular wm 

5 containing mucus, are lodge. 
” The tranſverſe proceſſes of the two laſt bones of * 
os ſacrum are much ſmaller than the former At 


- their back · part near their edge, a knob and oblong 


Hat ſurface give riſe to two ſtrong ligaments which are 


extended to-the os china x and are therefore called 


roſciatic. 

The ſpinal proceſſes of the his Lara . of 
hs os facrum appear ſhort,-ſharp, and almoſt erect, 
while the two lower ones are open behind; and ſome- 
times a little knob is to be ſeen on the fourth, though 
generally it is bifurcated, without the two legs meeting 


into a ſpine in which condition alſo the firſt is often 


to be ſeen; and ſometimes none of them meet, but 


leave a anus, or rather foſſa, inſtead of a canal (.— 


Tbe muſculus latiſſimus and longiſſimus dorſi, ſacro- 
lumbalis, and glutæus maximus, have oy of their ori- 
Sins from theſe ſpinal proceſſe. 

The canal between the bodies and proceſſes w this 


| bone, for the cauda equina, is triangular; and be- 
comes ſmaller as it deſcends, as the cauda alſo does. 
Below the third bone, this paſſage is no more a complete 


bony canal, but is open behind; and is only there de- 


ended by a ſtrong ligamentous membrane ſtretched 
| over it. vineh, Nr the marks or; cover it, and: are 


7 . Verheyen, Anat. tract. 5. cap. IEEE Trad. bel 
| p. 27. 
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| the largeſt; and as the bone 


back part of each 
back- part of the os coccygis, and joined Ko the little 


— 


prominent on each ade, i is a ſufficient defence for 


he of nerves within. 


At the root of cach oblique proceſs of this bone, the 
notch ĩs conſpicuous; by which, and ſuch another in 
the laſt vertebra of the loins, a paſſage 3 is left for the 
twenty-fourth ſpinal nerve ;, and In viewing the os ſa 
crum, either before or behind, four large holes appear 
in each fide, in much the ſame height as where the 
marks of the union of its ſeveral bones remain. Some 
of the largeſt nerves of the body paſs through the ante. 
rior holes; and ſuperficial grooves, running outwards 
from them in different directions, ſnow the courſe of 
theſe nerves. From the intervals of theſe grooves, 
the pyriformis muſcle chiefly riſes . The holes in the 
back · part of the bone are covered by membranes which 


allow ſmall nerves to pals e them. The two 
ia 
de 


uppermoſt of theſe holes, eſpecially, on the fore-ſide, are 
cends, the holes turn 
ſmaller. Sometimes a, notch is only formed at the 
rol aa in each ſide of this bone; and in other ſub- 

re 


is a hole common to it and the os coccygis, 


$a which the * 5-ninth 17 of ſpinal nerves 


paſſes; and frequent y bridge is formed on the 
2 by a proceſs s ſent up from the 


knobs. which the laſt bone of the os 1 has 1 
of a ſpinal proceſs. Under this bridge or jugum, the 
twenty - ninth pair of ſpinal nerves runs in its ane to 
the common holes fuſt now deſcribed. 
The upper part of the body of the firſt bone re- 
embles the vertebræ of the loins; but the ſmall fifth 
bone is oblong tranſverſely, and bollow in the middle 
of its lower ſurface. ö 
The ſabſtance of the os ſacrum is very f POngys with- 
out any conſiderable ſolid external plat s, an isſighter 
ey upto to its bulk than any other bone in the 
y; but is ſecured from irhuries 1 eng thick muſcles 
that over it e and 5 the 8 1 
| mem - 
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A eibtäns that cloſely adhere to it.— A5 this] is one of 


the moſt remarkable inſtances of this ſort of defence 


vfforded a ſoft weak bone, we may make the general 


obſervation, That wherever we meet with ſuch a bone, 
one or other, or both theſe defences, are made uſe of; 


the firſt to ward off injuries, and the ſecond to keep 


the ſubſtance of the bone from yielding too eaſily. 
This bone is articulated above to the laſt yertebra of 
the loins, in the manner that the lumbar vertebræ are 
joined; and therefore the ſame motions may be per- 
formed here. Ihe articulation of the lower part of 


the os ſacrum to the os coccygis, ſeems well enough 


adapted for. allowing conſiderable motion to this laſt 


bone, were it not much confined by ligaments.” La- 


terally, the os ſacrum is joined to the ofla iljum by an 
immoveable ſynchondroſis, or what almoſt deſerves the 
name of a ſyture : For the cartilaginous cruſt on the 


| Jurface of the bones is very thin; and both their ſurfa- 


ces are ſo ſcabrous and unequal, 25 to be indented into 

each other ; which makes ſuch a ſtrong connection, 
that great force i is required to feparate them, after all 
the muſcles and. ligaments are cut.——Frequently the 
two bones grow together in old ſubjects. 

The 15 of the os ſacrum are, to ſerve as the com- 
mon baſe and ſupport of the trunk of the body, to 
guard the nerves procceding from the end of the ſpinal 
marrow, to defend the back-part of the pelvis, and to 
afford ſufficient origin to the muſcles which move the 
trunk and thigh. 


The bones that compoſe the os ſacrum of FTI 


their bodies ſeparated from each other by a thick 


cartilage; and,' in the ſame manner as the true verte- 
bræ, each of.them conſiſts of a body and two lateral 
plates, connected together by cartilages; the ends of 
the plates ſeldom being ee behind. 8 


Os Coecron (n), or beer bene, is that triangular 
chain 


WO ore. e Caudæ os, 3 a cueuli, 


- 
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chain of bose depending froth' the os erin ; ooh 
bone becoming ſmaller as they deſcend, till the laſt 
ends almoſt in a point. The os coccygis is convex we 
hind, and concave before; from which crooked 
midal figure, Which was thought to reſemble A cue- 
kow's beak; it has got its name. 
This bone confiſts'of four pieces in people 4 middle | 
age: In children; very near the whole of it is carti- 
lage: In old ſobjects, all the bones are united, and 
become frequently one continued Pons, with Ge os 1 
crum. N den 
The higheſt of the four Yay is the largeſt, wth 
ſhoulders CLUES farther to each ſide than the end of 
the os ſacrum; which enlargement ſhould, in my opi- 
nion, ſerve is 4 diſtinguiſhing mark to fix the limits of 
either baue; and therefore ſhould take away all: diſ- 
pute about recköning the number of bones, of which 
one or other of theſe two parts of the falſe vertebræ is 
compoſedʒ which Giſpute muſt ftill be kept up, ſo long 
as the numbering five or ſix bones in the os ſacrum de- 
pends upon the uticertain accident of this broad ſhould- 
ered little bone being united to or ſeparated from it. 
The upper ſurface of this bone is a little hollow;—— 
From the back of that bulbous part called its ſhoulders, 
a proceſs often riſes up on each fide, to join with the 
bifurcated ſpine of the fourth and fifth bones of the os 
ſfacrum, to form the bony bridge mentioned im the de- 
ſcription of the os ſfacrum. Sometimes theſe Moblders 
re joined to the ſides of the fifth bone of the os ſas 
crum, to form the hole in each ſide common to theſe 
two bones, for the paſſage of the twenty-ninth' pair of 
ſpinal nerves. —Im mediately | below the ſhoulders oft 4 
os coccygis, a notch may de remarked in each i e, 
vhere the thirtieth pair of the ſpinal nerves paſſes.— 
The lower end of this bone is formed into a ſmall head, 
which, very, often is hollow in the middle. 

The three lower bones gradually become ſmaller, and 
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which covers and connects them. Their ends, by 
which they are articulated, are formed in the fame > 
Manner as thoſe of the firſt bone are. ory 

Between each of theſe four bones. of young ſubjets 
a cartilage is interpoſed ;z; therefore their articulation is 
analogous to that of the bodies of the vertebræ of the 
neck: For, as has been above remarked, the lower 
end of the os ſacrum, and of cach of the three ſuperior 
bones of the os coccygis, has a ſmall depreſſion in the 
middle; and the upper part of all the bones of the os 
occygis is a little concave, and conſequently the inter- 
poſed: cartilages are thickeſt, in the middle, to fill: up 


Doth cavities; by which they connect the bones mo 
firmly When the cartilages oſſify, the upper end nd of 


each bone is formed into à cavity, exactly adapted to 
the protuberant lower end of the bone . immediately 
abote From this ſort of articulation, it is evident, 
that, unleſs when theſe bones grow together, all of 
them. are capable of motion; 3 the firſt and 


ſecond, eſpecially this laſt, enjoys the largeſt ſhnare. 


The lower end of. the fourth bone terminates in a 


| "Db point, to which a. cartilage is appended. 


the ſides of theſe. bones of the os coccygis, the 
ceygæi . muſcles (3), and part of Re. levatores * n 


any fe glutæi maximi, are fixed. 


The fubſtance of theſe bones is very ſpongy, and 1 in | 
children cartilaginous z z there being 3 a part of the 
firſt bone oſſiſied in a new- born infant. Since there. 
fore the imeſtinum rectum of children is not ſo firmly 
ſupported as it is in adults, this may be one reaſon why 
they are more ſubject to a enden ani than old peo- 
ple (0). 

From the . of this bone, we ſee bow little i it 


5 We the Ma * it nen has proceſſes, 


| 3 
4 Douglas Myograph chap. als. tab. 36. 105 > 


2 8pigel. de bumaii corp. fabric. lib. 2. cap · aa. Paw de 
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never has any cavity for the ſpinal marrow, nor holes | 
for the paſſage: of nerves. — Its connection hinders 
it from being — fide ; and its motion back - 
wards and forwards is much: confined: yet, as its liga - 
ments can be ſtretched by a considerable force, it is a 
great advantage in the execretion of the fœces alvi- 
nz, and much more in child- bearing, that this bone 
ſhould remain moveable; and the right management 
of it, in delivering women, may be of great benefit to 
them (7) The mobility of the os coccygis diminiſh- 
ing as people advance in age, eſpecially when its liga; 
ments and cartilages have not been kept flexible by be- 
ing ſtretched, is probably one reaſon why the women, 
who are old maids defore ene M 
hard labour in child: bed. 

The os is ſerves to ſuſtain the Aeli — 
tum; and, in order to perform this office more eſfectu - 
ally, it is made to turn with a curve forwards; by which 
alſo the bone itſelf,” as well as the muſcles and tegu · 
Erd. is preferved from any —_— when v We: 0 ith 

N 10 e e 
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Tux gecond part of the trunk af the ROD the 

pelvis, is the cylindrical cavity at the lower part of the 
abdomen, formed by the os ſacrum, os coccygis, and 
oſſa innominata ; which balk therefor fall n now in 880 
to be. examined. : 


Tnoven the name of 4 innominata ms contributes 
nothing to the knowledge of their ſituation, ſtructure, 
or office; yet they have been ſo long univerſally known 
by it, that there is no occaſion for changing it. They 
are two lar arge broad bones, which form the fore- part 
and ſides of the pelvis, and the lower part of the NY Th 
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of the abdomen. —In children, each of theſe. bones 
is evidently divided into three; which are afterwards ſo 
intimately united, that ſcarce the leaſt mark of their 
former ſeparation remains: This notwithſtanding, they 
are deſeribed as conſiſting each of three bones; to wit, 
the os ilium, iſchium, and pubis; which I ſhall firſt de- 
ſeribe ſeparately, and then ſhall conſider what is com- 
mon to any two of them, or to all the three. 


Os 1LIi UA (7), or Hhaunc h- bone, is ſituated higheſt of 
the three, and reaches as far down as one third of the 
great cavity into which the head of the thigh- bone is 
e cc e ar fg! 
The external ſide of this bone is unequally convex, 
and is called its dorſum ;—the internal concave ſurface 

is by ſome (but improperly) named its ca. The 
ſiemicircular edge at the higheſt part of this bone, which 
is tipped with a cartilage in the recent ſubject, is nas 
med the pine, into which the external or deſcending 
oblique muſcle of the abdomen is inſerted; and from 
it the internal aſcending oblique, and the tranſverſe 
muſcles of the belly, with the glutæus maximus, quad - 
ratus lumborum, and latiſſimus dorſi, have their origin. 
Some (.) are of opinion, that it is only, the tendinous 
cruſt of all theſe muſcles, and not a cartilage, as com- 
monly. alleged, that covers this bony edge. The 
ends of the ſpine are more prominent than the ſurface 
of the bone below them ; therefore are reckoned pro- 
ceſſes. From the anterior ſpinal proceſs, the farto- 

rius and facialis muſcles have their riſe, and the outer 
end of the doubled tendon of the external oblique 
"muſcle of the abdomen, commonly called Falliopus's or 
Poupart's ligament, is fixed to it.— The inſide of the po- 
ſterior ſpinal proceſs, and of part of the ſpine forward 
from that, is made flat and rough where the ax 


. 


15 7 Azyovov, xeveov, Scaphium, lumbare, clunium, clavium, anchas, 
7). Winſlow, Expoſition anatomique du corps humain, traité des 


20 frais, 5 96. 


balis and longiſſimus dorſi riſe ;- andd to its-outfide'are 
fixed ligaments, extended to the os ſacrum and tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes of the fifth and fourth vertebre of the 
loins. (.) Below the anterior ſpinal procels/ another 
protuberance ſtands out, which by its fituation 
be diſtinguiſhed; from the former, by adding the epi- 
thet of inferior, where the muſculus rectus tibitd has its 
origin (4). Betwixt theſe two anterior proceſſes the 
bone is hollowed where the begi of the fartorius 
muſcle is lodged. Below the poſterior ſpinal pro- 
ceſs, a ſecond protuberance of the edge of this bone isn 
in like manner obſervable, Which is cloſely applied o 
the os ſacrum. Under this laſt -proceſs a confider- 
able large niche is obſervable in the os ilium; between 
the ſides of which and the ſtrong ligament that is 
ſtretched over from the os ſacrum to the way 12 016 
proceſs. of the os iſchium of the recent ſubject, A 
large hole is formed, through which the — pyri- 
formis, the great ſciatic nerve, and the poſterior crural 
ay paſs,” and are protected: from compreſſion. 
- The external broad fide or dorſum of the os An! is 
a little holloꝶ towards the fore part; farther back, it is 
as much raiſed; then is conſiderably concave; and, | 
laſtly, it is convex. Theſe inequalities are occaſioned | 
by the actions of the muſcles that are ſituated on this 
ſurface.— From behind the uppermoſt of the two ante- 
rior ſpinal proceſſes, in ſuch bones as are ſtrongly 
marked by the muſcles, a ſemicircular ridge is extend- 
ed to the hollow paſſage of the ſciatic nerve. Between 
the ſpine and this ridge, the glutæus medius takes its 
riſe. Immediately from above the loweſt of the anterior 
ſpinal proceſſes, a ſecond ridge is ſtretched to the niche. 
Between this and the former ridge, the glutæus mini- 
mus has its origin. On the outſide of the poſterior 
ſpinal proceſſes, the dorſum of the os ilium is flat and 
rough, where _ a the nn glutæus maximus 


0 + 4 


© (2) Weitbrecht, 8 ITS leck. 4. 1 39, 40) 46; 47. 
a 850 22 Curl, 2 demonſtr. 3. 0 


mn 
and pyriformis 
che thickeſt, and is formed into a large cavity with high 


brims, to aſt in compoſing the great acetabulum z 
which ſhall be conſidered, after all the 1 * 


1 broadeſt fore-part, where the internal iliac muſcle has 
its origin, and ſome ſhare of the inteſtinum ilium and 
colon is lodged, ——From this large hollow, a. ſmall 


pfſoas and iliacus muſcles,” with the crural veſſels 'and 


and pelvis. 
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hs loweſt pact of this bone is 


conſtitute the os innominatum are:deſcribed. - 
The internal ſurface of the os ilium is concave in its 


ſinuoſity is continued obliquely forwards, at the inſide 
of the anterior inferior ſpinal proceſs, where part of the 


nerves, paſs. The large concavity is bounded below 
by a ſharp ridge, which runs fron: behind forwards - 


and, being Aied with ſuch another ridge of the os 


pubis, forms a line of partition between the abdomen 
Into this ridge the broad tendon of the 
pſoas parvus is inſerted. 

All the internal ſurface of the 08 ans behind this 


ridge, is very unequal: For the upper part is flat, but 
dorſi 


ſpongy, where the ſacro-lumbalis and lo 
riſe. Lower down, there is a tranſverſe ridge from 


which ligamems go out to the os facrum.—Immediately 


below this ridge, the rough unequal cavities and pro- 


minences are placed, which are exactly adapted to 


thoſe deſcribed on the fide of the os ſacrum.—In the 
fame manner, the upper part of this rough ſurface is 
porous, for the firmer adheſion of the ligamentous cel- 


lular ſubſtance; while the lower part is more ſolid, and 


covered with a thin cartilaginous ſkin, for its immove- 
able articulation with the os facrum.—From all the cir- 
cumference of this large unequal ſurface, ligaments are 


extended to the os ſacrum, to ſecure more firmly the 


conjunction of theſe bone. 

The paſſages of the medullary veſſels are very con- 
ſpicuous, both in the dorſum and coſta of many ofla 
tum ; but in others they are inconſiderable. | 

The poſterior and lower Rn of theſe 0000 46 
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thick 5 but they are f exceedingly thin and 
compact at their middle, where they are ed mas 
me actions of the muſculi glutæi and Hiacus 
and to the preſſure of the bowels contained aa | 
— The ſubſtance of the oa vm gdh ehchr, * 
* a thin external table. 

In a ripe child, the ſpine of the nounced cantilas | 
ginous;, and is rr to che rope th in form 


completely Utes. Is , 


— 60 6 or "ha an of 2 middle bulk 
between the two other parts of the os innominatum, is 
fituated loweſt of the three, and is of a very irregular 
figure —Its extent might be marked by an horizontal 
line drawn near through the middle of the acetabulum z 
for the upper bulbous part of this bone forms ſome leſs 
than the lower half of that cavity, and the ſmall 
— grew much the fame height on the other 
e of the eee eommon tothis done and the os 
| From che rn part of the es ſchlum, «hap 
| vowels, called by ſome ſpinous, ſtands out backwards, 
from which che the muſculus eoccygæus and ſupe- 
rior gemellus, and part of the levator = riſe; and the 
anterior or internal ſacyoſciatic ligament is fixed to it.— 
Between the upper part of this ligament and the bones, 
it was formerly obſerved that 'the pyriform muſcle, the 


poſterior erural veſſels, and the ſciatic nerve, paſs out 


of the pelvis.Immediate ly below this proceſs, a ſinu- 
oſity is formed for the tendon of the muſculus obturator 
internus In a regent ſubje&, this part of the bone, 
which ſerves as a pulley on which the obturator muſcle 

plays, is covered with a ligamentous cartilage, that, by 
two or three ſmall ridges, points our the interſtices of 
the fibres in the tendon of this muſcle. The outer 
torkacs: of the bone at the root of this ſpinous AY 


* * coxendichs, Pixis., | 
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muſcle. - 


aDekiae the: Andes eee ee ee 


great knob or tuberoſity, covered with cartilage or ten- 
don (3). The upper part of the tuberoſity gives riſe 
to the eine gemellus muſcle.——Toa ridge at the in- 


fide of this, the external or poſterior ſacroſciatic liga- 


ment is ſo fixed, that between it, the internal ligament, 


and the ſinuoſity of the os ilchium, a paſlage is left for 


the internal obturator muſcle. The upper thick 
imooth part of the tuber, called by ſome its dorſum, has 
two oblique impreſſions on it. The inner one gives 


origin to the long head of the biceps, flexor tibiæ, and 
ſeminervoſus ao, OY ; and the ſemimembranoſus riſes 


from the exterior one, which reaches higher and nearer 
the acetabulum: than the other.— The lower, thinner, 
more ſcabrous part of the knob which bends forwards, 

is alſo marked with two flat ſurfaces; whereof the in- 
ternal is what we lean upon in fitting, and the. external 
gives riſe to the largeſt head of the triceps adductor fe- 
moris.— Between the external margin of the tuberoſity 


and the great hole of the os innominatum, there is fre- 
Auently an obtuſe ridge extended donn from the ace- 


tabulum, which gives origin to the quadratus femoris. 
 —As the tuber advances forwards, it becomes ſmaller, 


and is rough, for the origin of the muſculus tranſverſa- 


lis and erector penis. The ſmall leg of it, which mounts 
upwards to join the os pubis, is rough and prominent 
tt its edge, Where the two lower heads of the triceps or 
quadriceps adſyQor. femoris take their riſe. 
I.! be upper 
and thick; bub gs 
| thinner.—lts ſubÞk 
broad bones. 
The os ilium and pubis of the Gs idea are e the only 
bones which are contiguous: to, the os iſchium. 
Ihe part of the os iſchium, which forms the aceta- 


(5) Winſlow, Expolit. Abst. de ov fis, $ 96. 


| LETON: kurt : 
is ſs hollow by the pyriformis or eee. externus ; 


back part of the os iſchium is _— 
and forg-part i is narrower and 
ce is of the Grature COMIN to 


bulum, 


g 0 
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een the ſpinous proceſs, the great tuber, and the 


recurved le 92 are all cartilaginous at birth. The tuber, 
with part of the leg or proceſs above it, becomes an 


| n before this bone is fully formed. 


IT The Os Puig (2), or fhare-bone, is the leaſt of the | 
three parts of the os innominatum, and is placed at the 


upper fore-part of it —The thick 8 part of this 
bone is employed in forming the acetabulum; from 
which becoming much ſmaller, it is ſtretched inwards 


to its fellow of the other ſide, where again it grows 


3 and ſends a ſmall branch downwards to join the 
of the ſmall leg of the os iſchium.— The upper 


fore part of each os pubis is tuberous and rough where 


the muſculus rectus and pyramidalis are inſerted.— 
From this a ridge is extended along the upper edge of 


the bone, in a continued line with ſuch another + the 


os ilium, which divides the abdomen and pelvis. The 
ligament of Fallopius is fixed to the internal end of 
this ridge, and the ſmooth hollow below it is made by 
the pſoas and iliacus internus muſcles paſling with the 

-anterior crural veſſels and nerves behind — ligament. 
Some way below the former ridge, another is ex- 


tended from the tuberous part of the os pubis down- 


wards and outwards towards * acetabulum; between 
theſe two ridges the bone is hollow and ſmooth, for 
lodging the head of the pectineus muſcle.Imme- 
diately below, where the lower ridge is to take the turn 
downwards, a winding niche is made, which is com- 
prehended in the great foramen of a ſkeleton ; but is 
formed into a hole by a ſubtended ligament in the re- 


cent ſubje&, for the paſſage of the poſterior crural 


nerve, an artery, and a vein,—The internal end of the 


os pubis is rough and unequal, for the firmer; adheſion 


of the thick ligamentous cartilage that connects it to its 


fellow of the other fide :»—The proceſs which goes 
-down from that to the os iſchium is broad and rough 


Vol. I. | M before, 
wh 1, rekt yes pudibundum, feneſtratum. 
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before, where the gracilis and upper heads of the tri- 
ceps, or rather quadriceps, adductor femoris bave their 
origin. 

The ſubſtance of the os pubis is the ns as of other 
broad bones. 

Only a part of the large end of this bone is oſſified, 
and the whole leg is cartilaginous, in a child born at 
the full time. 8 0 

Betwixt the os iſchium and pubis a very large irte- 
gular hole is left, which, from its reſemblance to a 
door or ſhield, has been ealled thyroides. This hole is 
all, except the nitch for the poſterior crural nerve, filled 
up, in a recent ſubject, with a ſtrong ligamentous mem- 
brane, that adheres very firmly to its circumference. 
From this membrane chiefly the two obturator muſcles, 
external and internal, take their riſe.— The great de- 
ſign of this hole, beſides rendering the bone lighter, is 
to allow a ſtrong enough origin to the obturator 
muſcles, and ſufficient ſpace for lodging their bellies, 
that there may be no danger of diſturbing the functions 
of the contained viſcera of the pelvis by the actions of 
the internal, nor of the external being bruiſed by the 
thigh- bone, eſpecially by its leffer trochanter, in the 
motions: of the thigh - inwards: Both which inconve- 
niences muſt have happened, had the offa innominata 
been complete here, and of ſufficient thickneſs and 
ſtrength to ſerve as the fixed point of theſe muſeles.— 
The bowels ſometimes make their way through the nitch 
for the veſſels, at the upper part of this thyroid hole ; 1 
and this cauſes a hernia in this place (a). 

In the external ſurface of the oſſa innominata, near 
the outſide of the great hole, a large deep cavity is 
formed = all the three bones conjunctly: For the os 
pubis conſtitutes about one fifth, the os ilium makes 
ſomething leſs than two fifths, and the os iſchium as 
much more than two fifths. The brims of this cavity 
are 7 high, and are ſtill much more 1 by the 
| liga- 
00 Memoires de Vacad, de chirurgie, tom. 1. p. 709, hs 
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ligamentous cartilage, with which they are tipped in a 
recent ſubjea. From this form of the cavity it has 
been called acetabulum; and for a. diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racer, the name of the bone that conſtitutes the largeſt 
ſhare of it is added; therefore acetabulum offis. iſchii 
0 is the name this cavity commonly bears. - Round 
baſe of the ſupercilia the bone is rough and unequal, 
where the capſular ligament of the articulation is fixed. 
— The brims at the upper and back part of the aceta- 
bulum are much larger and higher than any where 
elſe; which is very neceſſary to prevent the head of 
the femur from ſlipping out of its cavity at this place, 
where the whole weight of the body bears upon it, and 
conſequently would otherwiſe be conſtantly in danger 
of thruſting it out. As theſe brims are extended down- 
wards and forwards, they become leſs; and at their in- 
ternal lower part a breach is made in them; from the 
one ſide of which to the other, a ligament is placed in 
the recent ſubject; under which a large hole is left, 
which contains a fatty cellular ſubſtance and veſſels. 
The reaſon of which appearance has afforded matter of 
debate. To me it ſeems evidently contrived for allow- 
ing a larger motioꝑ to the thigh inwards : For if the 
bony brims had beenchere continued, the neck of the 
thigh· bone muſt have ſtruck upon them when the 
thighs were brought acroſs. each other; which, in a 
large ſtrong motion this way, would have endangered 
the neck of the one bone, or brim of the other. Then 
the veſſels which are diſtributed to the joint may ſafely 
enter at the ſinuoſity in the bottom of the breach; 
which being, however, larger than is neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, allows the larger mucilaginous gland of the 
joint to eſcape below the ligament, when the head of 
the thigh-bone is in hazard of preſſing too much upon 
it in the motions of the thigh outwards (c). —Beſides 
this difference in the height of the brims, the — 
| M 2 | um 


(3 Coxe, LAST "TY | 3 
c) Petit. Memoires de Vacad. des ſciences, 1722. 
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lum is otherwiſe unequal : for the lower internal part of 
it is depreſſed below the cartilaginous: ſurface of the 
upper part, and is not covered with cartilage; into the 
upper part of this particular depreſſion, where it is 
deepeſt and of a ſemilunar form, the ligament of the 
thigh-bone,. commonly, though improperly, called the 
round one, is inſerted ;* while, in its more ſuperficial 
lower part, the large muctlaginous gland of this joint is 
lodged. The largeſt ſhare of this feparate depreſſion is 
formed in the os iſchium. | 1 
From what has been ſaid of the condition of the 
three bones compoſing this acetabulum in new- born 
children, it muſt be evident that a conſiderable part. 
of this cavity is cartilaginous in them, ; 


Tus ofa innominatæ are foined at their back-part to 
each fide ot the os ſacrum by a ſort of ſuture, with a 
very thin intervening cartilage, which ſerves as ſo much 
glue to cement thoſe bones together; and ſtrong liga- 

ments go from the circumference of this unequal ſur- 
face, to connect them more firmly. The oſſa innomi- 
nata are connected together at their fore · part by the 

fgamentous cartilage interpoſed between the two oſſa 
pubis. Theſe bones can therefore have no motion in- 
à natural ſtate, except what is common to the trunk of 
the body, or to the os ſacrum. But it has been diſpu- 
ted, whether or not they looſen ſo much from each 
other, and from the os ſacrum, in child- birth, by the 
flow of mucus to the pelvis, and by the throes of la- 
bour, as that the oſſa pubis recede from each other, 
and thereby allow the paſfage between the bones to be- 
enlarged. ——Several obſervations (4) ſhow that this 
relaxation ſometimes happens : But thoſe who had fre- 

quently opportunities of diſſecting the bodies of women 
who died immediately: after being delivered of chil⸗ 


(a) Bavkin. Theat. anat. lib. i. cap. 49,—Spigel. Anat. lib. 2. 
cap. 24-——Riolan, Anthropog, lib. 6. cap. 12. Diemer - 
broek, Anat. lib. 9. Cap. 16. : N 
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-dren, teach us to beware of regarding this as the com- 
mon effect of child-birth; for they found ſuch a re- 
1405 in very few of the bodies which they exami- 
ned (e). | | "a Wes: 
| 88 what great weight is ſupported in our 
eredct poſture, by the articulation of the oſſa innomina» 
ta with the os ſacrum, there is great reaſon to thi 
that if the conglutinated ſurfaces of theſe bones were 
once ſeparated, (without which the offa pubis cannot 
Muffle on each other), the ligaments would be violently 
ſtretched, if not torn; from whence many diſorders 
would ariſe (Ff). ERR tle, „ 
Each os innominatum affords a ſocket (the acetabu- 
lum) for the thigh-bones to move in; and the trunk of 
the body xolls here ſo. much on the heads of the thigh- 
bones, as to allow the moſt conſpicuous motions of ny 
trunk, which are commonly. thought to be performe 
by the bones of the ſpine— This articulation is to 
be = "26 fully deſcribed after the oſſa femoris are exa- 
mined. | 
The pelvis, then, has a lar above where it is 
continued with the aeg 2 fenced by 
bones on the ſides, back and fore part; and appears 
with a wide opening below, in the ſkeleton ; but, in 
recent ſubject, a conſiderable part of the opening is 
filled by the ſacroſciatic ligaments, pyriform, internal 
obturator, levatores ani, gemini, and coccygæi muſcles, 
which ſupport and protect the contained parts better 
than bones could have done; ſo that ſpace is only left 
at the loweſt part of it, for the large excretories, the ve- 
ſica urinaria, inteſtinum rectum, and, in females, the 
uterus, to diſcharge themlclves, K 


* 
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(e) Hildan. epiſt. cent. obſ. 46.——Dionis Sixieme demonſt. des 
#%.—— Morgagn. Adverſ. 3. animad. 15. 


(/) Ludo in Ephem. German. dec, 1. ann. 3. obſ. 255. 
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35 1 of the Tens. 


TRE Cas ), or cheſt, which is the only 5 
of the trunk of th body which we have not yet de- 


fſcribed, reaches from below the neck to the belly; 


and, by means of the bones that guard it, is formed 
into a large cavity: The figure of which is ſomewhat 
| conoidal : but its upper ſmaller end is not finiſhed, be- 
ing left open for the paſſage of the wind-pipe, gullet, 
and large blood-veſſels; and its lower part, or baſe, 
has no bones, and is hotter before than behind ; ſo 
that, to carry on our compariſon, it appears like an 
oblique ſection of the conoid. Beſides which, we ought 
alſo to remark, that the lower part of this cavity is nar- 
rower than ſome way above (5); and that the middle 
of its back. part is conſiderably « iminiſhed by the bones 
ſtanding forwards into it. 
The bones which form the ere are the ne 
dorſal vertebræ behind, the ribs on the ſides, and the 
ſternum before. 
I) be vertebræ have already been deſcribed as part of 
the PT and therefore are now to be paſſed. 


THE RIBS. | 


Tux ribs, or coſſæ (i), (as if they were e or 
guards, to thoſe principal organs of the animal ma- 
chine, the heart and 1088), are the long crooked bones 
Placed at the fide of the cheſt, in an oblique direction 

downwards in reſpe& of the back-bone.——Their 
number is generally twelve on each fide ; though fre- 
quently eleven or thirteen have been found (Y. 


Sometimes the ribs are found preternaturaly conjoined 
or * (00. | 
| Ds 


( PeQus, eaſſum. . (4) Albin. de oſſib. 9 169. 
1) HN, egi rige, cr N | 
(4). Riolan. Comment. de offibus, cap. 19. — Marchetti, ca cap. 9 


© nn Explicat. tab. 93. and 94,—Morgagn, — anat. 
(/) Sus trad. d'oſteolog. p. 11. 18 20 
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| The ribs are all concave internally; where they are 
alſo made ſmooth by the action of the contained parts, 
which, on this account, are in no danger of being hurt 
by them; and they are convex geternally, that they 
might refiſt that part of the preffafe of the atmoſphere 
which is not balanced by the air within the langs du- 
ring inſpiration.— The ends of the ribs next the ver- 
tebie are rounder than they are after theſe bones have 
advanced forwards, when they become flatter and 
broader, and have an upper and lower edge, each af 
which is made rough by the action of the intercoſtal 
muſcles inſerted into them. Theſe muſcles, being all 
of nearly equal force, and equally ſtretched in the in- 
terſtices of the ribs, prevent the broken ends of theſe 
bones, in a fracture, from being removed far out of their 
natural place, to interrupt the motion of the vital or- 
gans.— The upper edge of the ribs is more obtuſe and 
rounder than the lower, which is depreſſed on its inter- 
nal ſide by a long foſſa, for lodging the intercoſtal 
veſſels and nerves; on each fide of which there is a 
rid e, to which tlie intercoſtal muſcles are fixed. The 
fofla is not obſervable, however, at either end of the ribs; 
for, at the poſterior or root, the veſſels have not yet 
reached the ribs; and, at the fore- end, they are ſplit 
away into branches, to ſerve the parts between the 
ribs: Which plainly teaches furgeons one reaſon of the 
greater ſafety of performing the operation of the em- 

pyema towards the fides of the thorax, than either near 

the back or the breaſt. 
At the poſterior end (n of each rib, > little bead i is 
formed, which is divided by a middle ridge into two 
plain or hollow ſurfaces; the loweſt of which is the 
broadeſt and deepeſt in moſt:of them: The two plains 
are joined to the bodies of two different vertebræ, and 
the ridge forces itſelf into the intervening cartilage. 
A little way from this head, we find, on the external 
Surface, a ſmall cavity, where mucilaginous glands are 
4 ann 
, (=) Kor ov, Remulus. | 
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lodged; and round the head, the bone appears ſpon 


y, where the capſular ligament of the articulation. is 
fixed. Immediately beyond this a flatted tubercle 
riſes, with a ſmall gavity at and roughneſs about its 
root, for the articulation of the rib with the tranſverſe 
proceſs of the loweſt of the two vertebræ, with the bo- 


dies of which the head of the rib. is joingd. —Advan» 


cing farther on this external. ſurface, we obſerve in 
molt of the ribs another ſmaller tubercle, into which li- 
gaments which connect thè ribs to each other, and to 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ and portions of 


the longiſſimus dorſi, are inſerted. Beyond. this the 


ribs are made flat by the ſacro-lumbalis muſcle, which 
is inſerted into the part of this flat ſurface fartheſt from 
the ſpine, where each rib makes a conſiderable curve, 
called by ſome its angie. — Then the rib begins to turn 
broad, and continues ſo to its anterior end (n), which 
is hollow and ſpongy, for the reception of, and firm 
coalition with, the cartilage that runs thence to be in- 


ſerted into the ſternum, or to be joined with ſome other 
 cartilage.—-In adults, generally the cavity at this end 
- of the ribs is ſmooth and poliſhed on its ſurface ; by 
which the articulation of the cartilage with it has the 


appearance of being deſigned for motion, but it has 
none. | | | | i | | 
The ſubſtance of the ribs is ſpongy, cellular, and only 
covered. with a very thin external lamellated ſurface, 
which increaſes inthickneſs and ſtrength as it approaches 
the vertebræ. | e 1 ORE 

Io the fore-end of each rib a long broad and ſtrong - 
cartilage is fixed, and reaches thence to the ſternum, 


or is joined to the cartilage of the next rib. This 


courſe, however, is not in a ſtraight line with the rib ; 
for generally the cartilages make a conſiderable curve, 
the concave part of which is upwards ; therefore, at 
their inſertion into the ſternum, they make an obtuſe 
angle above, and an acute one below, Theſe cartila - 


ges 
(=) mars, Palmula. 
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ges are of ſuch a length as never to allow the ribs to 
come to a right angle with the ſpine ; but they keep 
them ſituated ſo obliquely as to make them angle very 
conſiderably obtuſe above, till a force exceeding the 
elaſticity of the cartilage is applied. Theſe cartilages, 
as all others, are firmer and harder internally than they 
are on their external ſurface; and ſometimes, in old 
people, all their middle ſubſtance becomes bony, while 
a thin cartilaginous lamella appears externally (o). The 
oſſification, however, begins frequently at the external 
ſurface, —The- greateſt alternate motions of the carti- 
lages being made at their great curvature, that part 
remains frequently cartilaginous, after all the reſt is oſ- 
fed ()... Be 
The ribs then are articulated at each end, of which 
the one behind is doubly joined to the vertebræ; for 
the head is received into the cavities of two bodies of 
the vertebræ, and the larger tubercle is received into 
the depreſſion in the tranſverſe proceſs of the lower 
vertebra. When one examines the double articulation, 
he muſt immediately ſee, that no other motion can 
here be allowed than upwards and downwards; ſince 
the tranſverſe proceſs hinders the rib to be thruſt back; 
the reſiſtance on the other ſide of the ſternum prevents 
the ribs coming forward; and each of the two joints, 
with the other parts attached, oppoſe its turning round. 
But then it is like wiſe as evident, that even the motion 
upwards and downwards can be but ſmall in any one 
rib at the articulation itſelf. But as the ribs advance 
forwards, the diſtance from their centre of motion in- 
creaſing, the motion muſt be larger; and it would be 
very conſpicuous at their anterior ends, were not they - 
reſiſted; there by the cartilages, which yield fo little, 
that the principal motion is performed by the middle 
part of the ribs, which turns outwards and upwards, 
and occaſions the twiſt remarkable in the long ribs 


(%) Veſal. lib. 2. cap. 19. N 
Havers, Oſteolog. Nov. diſe. 5. p. 289. 
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at the place near their fore-end where they are moſt re- 
fited (. 1 8 ee e 5 05 
Hitherto I have laid down the ſtructure and connec- 
tion which moſt of the ribs enjoy, as belonging to all 
of them; but muſt now conſider the ſpecialties where- 
in any of them differ from the general deſcription gi- 
ven, or from each other. a | 
In viewing the ribs from above downwards, their 
figure is ſtill ſtraighter; the uppermoſt being the moſt . 
crooked of any.—Their obliquity .in reſpe& of the 
ſpine increaſes as they deſcend ; fo that though their di- 
ſtances from each other 1s very little different at their 
back-part, yet at their fore-ends the diſtances between 
the lower ones muſt increaſe.—In conſequence, too, of 
this increaſed obliquity of the lower ribs, each of their 
cartilages makes a greater curve in its progreſs from 
the rib towards the ſternum; and the tubercles, that * 
are articulated to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the verte- 
bræ, have their ſmooth ſurfaces gradually facing more 
upwards.— The ribs becoming thus more oblique, while 
the ſternum advances forwards in its deſcent, makes 
the diſtance between the ſternum and the anterior end 
of the lower ribs greater than between the ſternum and 
the ribs above; conſequently the cartilages of thoſe ribs 
that are joined to the breaſt-bone are longer in the 
lower than in the higher ones.—Theſe cartilages are 
placed nearer to each other as the ribs deſcend, which 
occaſions the curvature of the cartilages to be greater. 
The length of the ribs increaſes from the firſt and 
uppermoſt rib, as far down as the ſeventh; and from 
that to the twelfth, as gradually diminiſhes —The ſupe- 
rior of the two plain, or rather hollow ſurfaces, by 
which the ribs are articulated to the bodies of the ver- 
tebræ, gradually increaſes from the firſt to the fourth 
rib, and is diminiſhed after that in each lower rib. 
The diſtance of their angles from the heads always in- 
| | 5 ö creaſes 


17) Winſlow Memoires de Vacad, des ſciences, 1720. 
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creaſes as they deſcend to the ninth, becauſe of the 
greater breadth of the ſacrolumbalis muſcle (7). 5 
The ribs are commonly divided into true and falſe. 
The true (5) coſtæ are the ſeven upper ones of each 
ſide, whoſe cartilages are all gradually longer as the 
ribs deſcend, and are joined to the breaſt- bone: fo 
that, being preſſed conſtantly between two bones, they 
are flatted at both ends; and are thicker, harder, and 
more liable to oſſify, than the other cartilages that are 
not ſubject to ſo much preſſure. Theſe ribs include the 
heart and lungs; and therefore are the proper or true 
cuſtodes of life. a 755 
The five inferior ribs of each ſide are the falſe or ba- 
ſtard (t), whoſe cartilages do not reach to the ſternum ; 
and therefore, wanting the reſiſtance at their fore-part, 
they are there pointed; and on this account, having leſs 
_ preſſure, their ſubſtance is ſofter. The cartilages of 
theſe falſe ribs are ſhorter as the ribs deſcend. —To all 
theſe five ribs the circular edge of the diaphragm is con- 
netted; and its fibres, inſtead of being ſtretched im- 
mediately tranſverſely, and ſo running perpendicular to 
the ribs, are preſſed ſo as to be often, eſpecially in ex- 
ſpiration, parallel to the plane in which the ribs he: 
Nay, one may judge by the attachments which theſe 
fibres have ſo frequently to the ſides of the thorax a 
conſiderable way above where their extremities are in- 
ſerted into the ribs, and by the ſituation of the viſcera 
always to be obſerved in a dead ſubject laid ſupine, 
that there is conſtantly a large concavity formed on 
each fide by the diaphragm within theſe baſtard-ribs, 
in which the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, &c. are contained; 
which being only reckoned A 0 the viſcera naturalia, 


have occaſioned the name of baſtard. cuſtodes to theſe 


Hence 


(r) Winſlow, Expoſition anatomique des as ſecs, 5 643. 
y rn Germanæ, legitime, | 


t) aN ana, xovfgodu, anal. Alete, potty Adulterine, ſpuriæ, 
illegitimz, | | | | 
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Hence, in ſimple fractures of the falſe ribs, without 
fever, the ſtomach ought to be kept moderately filled 
with food, leſt the pendulous ribs falling inwards, 
ſhould thereby increaſe the pain, cough, &. (1). 
Hence likewiſe we may learn how to judge better of 
the ſcat of ſeveral diſcaſes, and to do the operation of 
the empyema, and ſome others, with more ſafety than 
we can do if we follow the common directions. 

The eight upper ribs were formerly (x) clafſed ints 
pairs, with particular names to each two, to wit, the 
erooked, the ſolid, the pectoral, the twiſted: But theſe 
names are of ſo little uſe, that they are now generally 
neglected, t. n 0 8 
The firſt rib of each ſide is fo ſituated, that the flat 
ſides are above and below, while one edge is placed 
inwards and the other outwards, or nearly ſo ; there- 
fore ſufficient ſpace is left above it for the ſubclavian 
veſſels and muſcle;. and the broad concave ſurface is 
oppoſed to the lungs But then, in conſequence of this 
_ ſituation, the channel for the intercoſtal veſſels is not 
to be found; and the edges are differently formed from 
all the other, except the ſecond; the lower one being 
rounded, and the other ſharp. The head of this rib 
is not divided into two plain ſurfaces by a middle ridge, 
becauſe it is only articulated with the firſt vertebra of 
the thorax Its cartilage is offified in adults, and is 
united to the ſternum at right angles. Frequently 
this firſt rib has a ridge riſing near the middle of its 
poſterior edge, where one ot the heads of the ſcalenus - 
muſcle riſes —Farther forward it is flatted, or ſome- 
times depreſſed by the clavicle. | 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, or rather the ſixth, 
ſeventh, eighth, and ſometimes the fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
venth, eighth, ninth ribs, have their cartilages at leaſt- 
contiguous; and frequently they are joined to each 

b . other 
18 Hippocrat. de articulo, $ 51. — Paré, lib. 15. cap. 11. 


x) Laurent. Hiſt, Anat. lib. 2. cap. 29.—Paaw, de offibus, 
pars 3. cap. 2. n 
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ether by croſs cartilages and moſt commonly the car- 
tilages of the eighth, ninth, tenth, are connected to 


the former and to each other by firm ligaments. 


The eleventh, and ſometimes the tenth rib, has no 
tubercle for its articulation with the tranſverſe proceſs 
of the vertebra, to which it is only looſcly fixed by li- 
gaments.— he foſſa in its lower edge is not ſo deep 
as in the upper ribs, becauſe the veſſels run more to- 
wards the interſtice between the ribs. Its fore · end 
is ſmaller than irs body, and its ſhort ſmall cartilage is 
but looſcly connected to the cartilage of the rib above. 
The twelfth rib is the ſhorteſt and ſtraighteſt. Its 
head is only articulated with the laſt vertebra of the 
thorax ;. therefore is not divided into two ſurfaces. 
This rib is not joined to the tranſverſe proceſs of the 
vertebra; and therefore has no tubercle, being often 
pulled neceſſarily inwards by the diaphragm, which an 
articulation with the tranſverſe proceſs would not have 
allowed. lhe fofla is nor found at its under edge, 
becaule the veſſels run below it. The fore-part of 
this rib is ſmaller than its middle, and has only a very 
{mall pointed cartilage fixed to it. To its whole in- 
ternal fide the diaphragm is connected. 40 

The motions and uſes of the ribs fhall be more par- 
ticularly treated of after the deſcription of the ſter- 
num, KA. 

The heads and tubercles of the ribs of a new-born 


child have cartilages on them; part of which becomes 
afterwards thin epiphyſes Ihe bodies of the ribs 


enerdach gradually after birth upon the cartilages ; ſo 
that the latter are proportionally ſhorter, when compa- 
red to the ribs, in adults than in children, 

Here I cannot help remarking the wiſe providence 
of our Creator, in preſerving us from perifhing as ſoon 


as we come into the world. The end of the bones of 
the limbs remain in a cartilaginous ſtate after birth, and 
are many years before they are entirely united to the 


main body of their ſeveral bones; whereas the Fawn 
| yles 
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dyles of the occipital bone, and of the lower jaw, are 
true open proceſſes, and oſſified before birth; and 

the heads and tubercles of the ribs are nearly in the 
ſame condition: and therefore the weight of the large 
head is firmly ſupported ; the actions of ſucking, ſwal- 
lowing, reſpiration, &c. which are indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary for us as ſoon as we come into the world, are 
performed without danger of ſeparating the parts of the 
bones that are moſt preſſed on in theſe + motions : 
Whereas, had theſe proceſſes of the head, jaw, and 
ribs, been epiphyſes at birth, children muſt have been 
expoſed to danger of dying x ſuch a ſeparation ; the 
immediate conſequences of which would be the com- 
preſſion of the beginning of the ſpinal marrow, or want 
of food, or a ſtop put to reſpiration. n 144.6 
1 1 THE STERNUM. _ 


Taz ſternum (5), or breaſt-bone, is the broad flat 
bone, or pile of bones, at the fore- part of the thorax. 
The number of bones which this ſhould: be divided in- 
to, has occaſioned debates among anatomiſts, who 
have conſidered it in ſubjects of different ages ——In 
adults of a middle age, it is compoſed: of three bones, 
which eaſily ſeparate: after the. cartilages connecting 
them are deſtroyed. Frequently the two lower bones 
are found intimately united; and very often, in old 
people, the ſternum is a continued bony ſubſtance from 
one end to the other; though we ſtill: obſerve two, 
ſometimes three, tranſverſe lines on its ſurface ; which 
are marks of the former diviſions. - ; 5 
When we conſider the ſternum as one bone, we find 
it broadeſt and thickeſt above, and becoming ſmaller 
as it deſcends. The internal ſurface of this bone is 
ſomewhat hollowed for enlarging the thorax : but the 
convexity on the external ſurface is not ſo confpicuous, 
becauſe the ſides are prefled outwards by the true ribs ; 
the round heads of whoſe cartilages are received e 

| ; ,* 70 L294 yYcn 
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ſeven ſmooth. pits formed in each fide of the ſternum, 
and are kept firm there by ſtrong ligaments, which on 
the external ſurface have a particular radiated texture (z). 
Frequently the cartilaginous fibres thruſt themſelves in- 
to the bony ſubſtance of the ſternum, and are joined 
by a ſort of ſuture.— The pits at the upper part of the 
ſternum are at. the greateſt diſtance one from another, 
and, as they deſcend, are nearer ; ſo that the two loweſt 
ardcontaadus (co fon nous ae ids The Bdt omits 
The ſubſtance of the breaſt-bone is cellular, with a 
very thin external plate, eſpecially on its internal ſur- 
face, where we may frequently obſerve a cartilaginous 
eruſt ſpread over it. (a On both ſurfaces, however, 
a ſtrong ligamentous membrane is cloſely braced; and 
the cells of this bone are ſo ſmall, that a conſiderable 


quantity of oſſeous fibres muſt be employed in the 


compoſition of it. Whence, with the defence which 
the muſcles give it, and the moveable ſupport it has 
from the cartilages, it is ſufficiently ſecured from being 
broken: for it is ſtrong by its quantity of bone; its 
parts are kept together by ligaments; and it yields 
enough to elude conſiderably the violence offered (6). 
So far may be ſaid of this bone in general; but the 
three bones, of which, according to the common ac- 
count, it is compoſed in adults, are each to be exa- 
The firſt, all agree, is ſomewhat of the figure of _ 
heart, as it is commonly painted; only it does not ter- 
minate in a ſharp point This is the uppermoſt thickeſt 
part of the ſternu m. WET eee 
he upper middle part of this firſt bone, where it is 
thickeſt, is hollowed, to make place for the trachea 
arteria; though this cavity (c) is principally formed by 
the bone being raiſed on each fide of it, partly by the 
| ES 0 A clavicles 


(2) Ruyſch. Catalog. Rar. fig. 9. | 
@) Jac. Sylv. in Galen de oſſibus, cap. 12. 
b) Senec. in Memortes de Pacad des ſciences, 1724 
c) Zgx2n, Jugulum, fureula ſuperior. G | 


n viewing it tranſverſely from before backwards, ap- 
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clavicles thruſting it inwards, and partly by the "PR 
maſtoidei muſcles pulling it upwards. On the _ 2 


fide of each tubercle there is an oblong cavity, that 


pears a little convex. Into theſe glenæ the ends of the 
clavicles are received .—Immediately below theſe, the 
ſides of this bone begin to turn thinner ; and in each 
a ſuperficial cavity or a rough ſurface is to be ſeen, 
where the firſt ribs' are received or joined to the ſter- 
num An the fide of the under-end of this firſt bone, 
the half of the pit for the ſecond rib on each ſide is 
formed. The upper part of the ſurface behind is co- 
vered with a ſtrong ligament, which ſecures the cla- 
vicles; and is aſterwards to be more ee taken 
notice of. 
The ſecond or middle diviſion of this bone is much 
longer, narrower, and thinner, than the firſt ; but ex- 
cepting that it is a little narrower above than below, it 
is nearly equal all over in its dimenſions of breadth or 
thickneſs -In the fides of it are complete pits for the 
third, fourth, fifth, and fixth ribs, and an half of the 
Pits for the ſecond and ſeventh ; the lines, which are 
marks of the former diviſion of this bone, being ex- 
tended from the middle of the pits of one fide to the 
middle of the correſponding pits of the other ſide 
Near its middle an unoſſified part of the bone is ſome- 
times found; which, freed of the ligamentous mem- 
brane or cartilage that fills i it, is deſcribed as a hole: 
and in this place, for the moſl part, we may obſerve a 
tranſverſe line, which has made authors divide this bone 
into two. When the cartilage between this and the 
firſt bone is not offified; a manifeſt motion of this upon 
the firſt may be obſerved in reſpiration, or in raiſing the 
ſternum, by pulling the ribs upwards, or diſtending 
the lungs with air in a recent ſubject. 

The third bone is much leſs than the other two, and 
has only one half of the pit for the ſeventh xib formed 
in it; wherefore 1 it might be reckoned only an pd 

| . ix 
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dix of the ſternum. In young ſubjects it is always car- 
tilaginous, and is better knowẽn by the name of carti- 
lago xiphoides or enſſſormit (d) than any other: though 


the ancients often called the whole ſternum enſiforme; 
comparing the two firſt bones tq the handle, and this 


appendix to the blade, of a ſword. This third bone 
is ſeldom of the ſame. figure, magnitude, or ſituation, 
in any two ſubjects; for ſometimes it is a plain triangu- 
lar bone, with one of the angles below, and perpendi- 
cular to the middle of the upper ſide, by which it is 
connected to the ſecond bone.—In. other people the 
point is turned to one ſide, or (obliquely forwards or 
backwards. Frequently it is all nearly of an equal 
breadth, and in ſeveral ſubjects it is bifurcated; whence 
ſome writers give · it the name of furcella or farcula i in- 
ferior; or elle it is unoſſified in the middle. In the 


greateſt number of adults, it is oſſified, and tipped with 


a cartilage; in ſome, one half of it is cartilaginous; 
and in others, it is all in a cartilaginous ſtate. Ge 
nerally ſeveral oblique ligaments, fixed at one end to 
the cartilages'of the ribs, and by the other to the outer 
ſurface of the xiphoid DEE; connect it firmly to thoſe, 
cartilages (e). ff 

So many different ways this dall done may be 


formed without any inconvenience: But then ſome of 


theſe poſitions may be ſo directed, as to bring on a 
great train of ill conſequences; ' particularly when the 
lower end is oſſified, and is too much turned outwards 
or inwards (J), or when the conjunction of _ A 7 
dix wirh the ſecond n is too weak O. 
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- (8) Paaw, de offi 1. cap. 3. & part 3. Caps 3 3.—Borrich. 
1 Hafn. vol. 5. ob. ALT Sepulchret. Anat. tom. 2. lib. 3. 
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The ſternum is joined by cartilages to the ſeven up- 
per ribs, unleſs when the firſt coaleſces with it in an in- 
timate union of ſubſtance ; and its unequal cavity on 

ecach ſide of its upper end | is fitted for the ends of the 
elavicles. | 

The ſternum. moſt fecal? has four cond ſmall 
bones, ſurrounded with cartilage, in children born at 
the full time; the uppermoſt of theſe, which is the firſt 
bone, being the largeſt. Two or three other very 
fmall bony points are hkewiſe to be feen in ſeveral chil? 
dren.—The number of bones increaſes for ſome years, 
and then diminiſhes, but uncertainly, till they are at 
laſt united into thoſe above deſcribed of an adult. 

The es of this bone are, to afford origin and inſer- 
tion to ſeveral muſcles; to ſuſtain the mediaſtinum; to 
defend the vitab organs, the heart and lungs, at the 
fore- part; and, laſtly, by ſerving as a moveable ful - 
crum of the ribs, to aſſiſt conſiderably in refpiration- 
which action, ſo far as it depends on the motion of the 
Wend we are now at liberty to explain- 

When the ribs that are connected by their cartilages 
to the ſternum, or to the cartilages of the true ribs, 
are acted upon by the intercoſtal muſcles, they muſt all 
be pulled from the oblique poſition which their cartila- 
ges kept them in, nearer to right angles with the ver- 
tebræ and ſternum,. becauſe the firſt or uppermoſt rib: 
is by much the moſt fixed of any; and the cartilages 
making a great reſiſtance to raiſing the anterior ends 
of the ribs, their large arched middle parts turn out- 
wards as well as upwards-———The ſternum, preſſed 
ſtrongly on both ſides by the cartilages of the ribs, is | 
puſhed forwards,. and that at its feveral parts, in pro- : 
portion to the — and motion of its ſupporters the 
ribs; that is, moſt at its lower end The ſternum 
and the cartilages, thus raiſed forwards, muſt draw the 
diaphragm connected to them; conſequently ſo far 
ſtretch it, and bring it nearer to a plane. The power 

- that raiſes this bone and the = ane, fixes them ſuf- 
5 Se  ficiently 
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ficiently to make them reſiſt the action of the dia- 
phragm, whoſe fibres contract at the ſame time, and 
thruſt the viſcera of the abdomen downwards. — The 
arched part of the ribs being thus moved outwards, 
their anterior ends and the ſternum being advanced 
forwards, and the diaphragm being brought nearer to 
a plain ſurface, inſtead of being greatly convex on each 
ſide within each cavity of the thorax, it is evident how 
conſiderably the cavity, of which the nine or ten upper 
ribs are the ſides, muſt be widened, and made deeper 
and longer. While this is doing in the upper ribs, the 
lower ones, whoſe cartilages are not joined to the ſter- 
num or to other cartilages, move very differently, tho* 
they conſpire to the ſame intention, the enlargement 
of the thorax : for having no fixed point to which their 
anterior ends are faſtened, and the diaphragm being 
inſerted into them at the place where it runs pretty 
ſtraight upwards from its origin at the vertebræ, theſe 
ribs are drawn downwards by this ſtrong muſcle, and 
by the muſcles of the abdomen, which at this time are 
reſiſting the ſtretching force of the bowels ; while the 
intercoſtal muſcles are pulling them in the contrary di- 
rection, to wit, upwards. The effect, therefore, of 
either of theſe powers, which are antagoniſts to each 
other, is very little, as to moving the ribs either up or 
down; but the muſcles of the abdomen, puſhed at this 
time outwards by the vifcera, carry theſe ribs along 
with them. Thus the thorax is not only not allowed 
to be ſhortened, but is really widened at its lower part, 
to aſſiſt in making ſufficient ſpace for the due diſtention 
of the lungs. no 
As ſoon as the action of theſe ſcveral muſcles ceaſes, 
the elaſtic cartilages, extending themſelves to their na- 
tural ſituation, depreſs the upper ribs, and the ſternum 
ſubſides; the diaphragm is thruſt up by the viſcera ab- 
dominalia, and the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of 
the belly ſerve to draw the inferior ribs inwards at the 
n atone. nab RAI 
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Bae Ge- ——By theſe cauſes, the cavity of the breaſt 
is diminiſhed in all its dimenſions. | 
Though the motions above deſcribed of the ub and 

fternurh, eſpecially of the latter bone, are ſo ſmall i in 

the mild reſpiration of a healthy perſon, that we can 

fcarce obſerve them; yet they are manifeſt whenever 
. we deſignedly inereaſe our reſpiration, or are obliged 
\ to do it as pe and-1 in egen diſcaſes." | 


Beor. — or THE SUPERIOR EXTREMITIES. 


* 


\ UTrors are much an in their « opinions 8 
the number of bones which each ſuperior extre- 

mity (0 ſhould be ſaid to conſiſt of; ſome deſcribing 
the LCL and ſcapula as part of it, others claſſing. 
theſe two bones with thoſe of the thorax : But ſince 
| molt quadrupeds have no clavicles, and the human tho- 
rax can perform its functions right when the ſcapula is 
taken away (i), whereas it is impoſſible for us to have 
the right uſe of our arms without theſe bones, I muſt 
think that they belong to the ſuperior extremities ; and 


therefore ſhall divide each * them into the thoulder, 
arm, Lore: arm, and hand. 


* T. Bones of the SnovLDEs. .. 


* SH OVLDER conſiſts of the clavicle and ſeas 
pu a 


Ts, 


CLAVICULA. 


” CLavieur.s, or collar. bone (I), is the long cooked 
bone, in figure like an Italic /, placed almoſt horizon- 


tally 


(4) kana, yu, — Lnata, auen, e ng ar- 
tus. 


1010 Philoſoph. Tranſact. * = 449. 6 5. 
Os jugulare, jagulum, furcula, Vous, clavis Mw qui 


Ld 


buſ 
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tally between the upper lateral part of the ſternum, and 
what is commonly called the top of the ſhoulder; 
which, as a clavis or beam, it bears off from the trunk 
of the body. | 

The clavicle, as well as other long round boning is 
larger at its two ends than in the middle. The end 
next to the ſternum (J is triangular : The angle behind 
is conſiderably protruded, to form a ſharp ridge, to 
which the tranſverſe ligament, extended from one cla- 
vicle to the other, is fixed (m). The fide oppoſite to this 
is ſomewhat rounded. The middle of this protuberant 
end is as irregularly hollowed as the cavity in the ſter- 
num for receiving it is raiſed : but, in a recent ſubject, 
the irregular concavities of both are ſupplied by a move- 
able cartilage; which is not only much more cloſely 
connected every where by ligaments to the circumfe- 
rence of the articulation than thoſe of the lower jaw 
are, but it grows to the two bones at both its internal 
and external end; its ſubſtance at the external end be- 
ing ſoft, but very ſtrong, and reſembling the interver- 


tebral cartilages (n). 


From this internal end, the clavicle, for UA: two- 
fifths of its length, is' bended obliquely forwards and 
downwards. On the upper and fore part of this curva- 
ture a ſmall ridge is ſeen, with a plain rough ſurface 
before it; whence the muſculus ſterno-hyoideus and 
ſterno- maſtoideus have in part their origin, Near the 
lower angle a ſmall plain ſurface is often to be remark- 
ed, where the firſt rib and this bone are contiguous (o), 
and are connected by a firm ligament (y). From this 
a rough plain ſurface is extended outwards, where the 
rei muſcle has part of its: origin. Behind, the 

N 3 8 bone 

I) nagacpayic. | 

(m) Riolan. Encheirid. anat. : Ib. 6. cap. 13.——Winflow, Ex- 
pol. Anat. des os frais, 9 248. —— Weitbrecht. Act. Petropolit, 
tom. 4. p. 255. et Syndeſmolog. ſect. 2. I. 5 3. 

6 - Weitbrecht. Syndeſmolog. ſe&. 2. I. 5 6. 


„) Dionis, Sixieme demonſt. des os. 


| (e) Weitbrecht. ä _ 2. I. 97. 
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done! is made flat and rough by the ration of the lar- 

ger-ſhare of the ſubclavian muſcle. After the clavicle 

begins to be bended backwards, it is round: but it ſoon 
after becomes broad and thin; which ſhape it retains 

to its external end. Along the external concavity, a 
rough ſinuoſity runs, from which ſome part of the del- 

- toid muſcle takes its riſe: Oppoſite to this, on the con- 
vex edge, a ſcabrous ridge give inſertion to a ſhare of 
the cucullaris muſcle. -'The upper ſurface of the cla- 

vicle here is flat; but the lower is hollow, for lodging 
the beginning of the muſculus ſubclavius ; and towards 
its back-part a tubercle rifes ; to which, and a rough- 
neſs near it, the ſtrong ſhort thick ligament connecting 
this 22 to the coracoid proceſs of the ſcapula is 
fixe 

The external end 5) of this bone is horizontally ob- 
long, ſmooth, floping. at the poſterior ſide, and ripped 
in a recent ſubje& with a cartilage, for its articulation 
with the acromion ſcapulæ. Round this the bone is 
ſpongy, for the firmer connection of the ligaments. 

The medullary arteries having their direction ob- 
liquely outwards, enter the clavicles by one or morc 
ſmall paſſages in the middle of their back- part. 

The ſubſtance of this bone is the ſame as of the other 
round long bones. f 

The triangular unequal interior end of each daviee | 
has the cartilage above deſcribed interpoſed betwixt it 
and the irregular cavity of the ſternum ——The liga- 

ments which ſurround this articulation to ſecure it, are 
ſo ſhort and ſtrong, that little motion* can be allowed 
any way; and the ſtrong ligament that is ſtretched 
acroſs the upper furcula of the ſternum, from the po- 
ſterior prominent angle of the one clavicle to the ſame 
place of the other clavicle, ſerves to keep each of theſe 
bones more firmly in their place.— By the aſſiſtance, 
however, of the moveable intervening cartilage, the 
clavicle . at this joint, be raiſed or e and 


5 A moved 


00 Erugs. 


* 
= 
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moved backwards and forwards ſo much, as that the / 5 
external end, which is at a great diſtance from that 
axis, enjoys very conſpicuous motions. The articula- 
tion of the exterior end of the clavicle ſhall be cons. / 
dered after the-deſcription of the ſcapula. 

The clavicles of infants are not deficient in any of 
their parts; nor have they any epiphyſes at their ex- 
tremities joined afterwards to their bodies, as moſt 
other ſuch long bones have, which preferves them from 
being bended too much, and from the danger of any 
unoſhfied parts being ſeparated by the foroe which pulls 
the arms forwards. 

The w/es of the clavicles are, to keep the ſcapulæ, 
and conſequently all the ſuperior extremities, from 
falling i in and forward upon the thorax; by which, as 
in moſt quadrupeds, the motions of the arms would be 

much confined, and the breaſt made too narrow. The 
clavicles likewiſe afford origin to ſeveral muſcles, and 
a defence to large veſſels. 
Ftom the ſituation, figure, and uſe of the cavicien 
it is evident that they are much expoſed to fractures ; 
that theic broken parts muſt Er go by each other; 


and that they are ns ept in their pom after- 
wards, | 


SCAPUL A. 


Scan La, or ſhoulder-blade (9), is the triangular 
bone ſituated on the outſide of the ribs; with its long- 
eſt ſide, called its haſe, towards the ſpinal proceſſes of 
the vertebræ; and with the angle at the upper part of 
this fide about three inches, and the lower. angle at a 
greater diſtance, from theſe proceſſes. The back-part 
of the ſcapula has nothing but the thin ends of the ſer- 

ratus anticus major and ſubſcapularis muſcles between 
it and the ribs: But as this bone advances forwards, its 
dillance; from the ribs increaſes. - The upper or ſhorteſt 


N 4 þ fide, 


6 Nugraaroc, emer, Latitudo humeri, — vel ſcutulum. - 
cate ſpatula, ala, humerus, clypeus, ſcutum thoracis. 
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ſide, called the ſuperior coſta of the ſcapula, is nearly 
horizontal, and parallel with the ſecond rib. The low- 
er ſide, which ie named the inferior coſta; is extended 
obliquely from the third to the eighth rib. The ſitua- 

tion of this bone, here deſeribed, is when people are 
ſitting or ſtanding in a ſtate of inaQivity, and allowing 
the members to remain in the moſt, natural eafy po- 
ſture. The inferior angle of the ſcapula is very acute; 
the upper one is near to a right angle; and what is 
called the anterior does not deſerve the name, for the 


two ſides do not meet to form an angle. The body of 
this bone is concave towards the ribs, and convex be- 


bind, where it bas the, name of dorſum (6) Three pro- 


ceſſes are generally reckoned to proceed from the ſca- 


pula. The firſt is the large ſpine that riſes from its 


convex ſurface behind, and divides it unequally. The 


ſecond proceſs ſtands out from the fore. part of the up- 
per ſide; and, from its imaginary reſemblance to a 
crow's beak, is named coracordes (t). The third pro- 
ceſs is the whole thick bulbous fore-part of the bone. 


Alter thus naming the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the 
ſcapula, the particular u . N will de more . | 


underſtood, 

The baſe, which is 1 with cartilage in in a young 
ſubje ct, is not all ſtraight : for above the ſpine it runs 
obliquely forwards to the ſuperior angle, that here it 


might not be too protuberant backwards, and ſo bruiſe 


the muſcles and teguments. tlie oblique ſpace the 
muſculus patientie is Werres At the root of the 
pine, on the back- part of the baſe, a triangular plain 
ſurface is formed by the preſſure of the lower fibres of 
the trapezius. Below this the edge of the ſcapula is 


ſcabrous and rough, for the inſertion of the ſerratus 


major anticus and rhomboid muſcles. 


The back- part of the inferior angle is e eee 


105 thet a dorſi Pg over it. This muſcle alſo, 
alters 


ReXAeveove . 
0 Atchortidew, ani Agile ae 


7 a dt a0. - - 
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alters the direction of the inferior coſta ſome way for. 
wards from this angle: and ſo far it is flatted behind 
by the origin of the teres major. As the inferior co- 
ſta advances forward, it is of conſiderable thickneſs, is 
flightly hollowed and made ſmooth behind by the teres 
minor, while it has a foſſa formed into it below by part 
of the ſubſcapularis; and between the two a ridge with 
a {mall depreſſion appears, where the que enn 
cubiti has its origin. 
The ſuperior coſta is very thin: and near its . 
part there is a ſemilunar niche, from one end of which 
to the other a ligament is ſtretched; and ſometimes 
the bone is continued to form one, or ſometimes two, 
holes for the paſſage of the ſcapular blood · veſſels and 
nerves. Immediately behind this ſemilunar cavity the 
coracohyoid muſcle has its riſe. From the niche to the 
termination of the foſſa for the teres minor, the ſcapula 
is narrower than any where elſe, and ſupports the third | 
roceſs. This part has the name of cervix. . 
The whole dorſum of the ſcapula is always faid to be 
convex ; but, by reaſon of the raiſed edges that ſur- 
round it, it is divided into two cavities by the ſpine, 
which is ſtretched from behind forwards, much nearer 
to the ſuperior than to the inferior coſta.—The cavity 
above the ſpine is really concave where the ſupra-ſpina- 
tus muſcle is lodged ; while the ſurface of this bone be- 
low the ſpine, on which the infra-ſpinatus muſcle is 


placed, is convex, EXCEPt a voila that runs aun ide 
of the inferior coſta. 


The internal or anterior ben of thi benni is hol- 
| low, except in the part above the ſpine, which is con- 
vex. I be ſubſcapularis muſcle is extended over this 
ſurface, where it forms ſeveral ridges and intermediate 
depreſſions, commonly miſtaken for prints of the ribs; 
they point out the interſtices of the bundles of fibres of 
which the ſublcapularis muſcle | is en (u). | 
e 
(4) Winſlow, in Memoires de Vacad, des ſciences, 1722+ | 
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The ſpine (x) riſes ſmall at the baſe of the ſcapula, 
and becomes higher and broader as it advances for- 
wards.——On the ſides it is unequally hollowed and 
crooked, by the actions of the adjacent muſcles — 
Its ridge () is divided into two rough flat ſurfaces: Into 
the upper one, the trapezius muſcle is inſerted; and the 
lower one has part of the deltoid fixed to it ——The 
end of the ſpine, called acromion (2), or top of the ſhoul- 
der, is broad and flat, and is ſometimes only joined to 
the ſpine by a cartilage (a).—The anterior edge of the 
acromion is flat, ſmooth, and covered with a cartilage, 
for its articulation with the external end of the cla- 
vicle; and it is hollowed below, to allow a paſſage to 
the infra and ſupra ſpinati muſcles, and free motion to 
the os humeri. 6 BTR TRE RI 
The coracoid (5) proceſs is crooked, with its point 
inclining forwards; ſo that a hollow is left at the lower 
fide of its root, for the paſſage of the infra-ſcapularis 
muſcle.———The end of this proceſs is marked 
with three plain ſurfaces. Into the internal, the ſer- 
ratus minor anticus is inſerted : from the exter- 
nal, one head of the biceps flexor cubiti riſes ; and 
from the lower one,. the coraco-brachialis has its ori- 
gin. At the upper part of the root of this proceſs, im- 
mediately before the ſemilunar cavity, a ſmooth tubercle 
appears, where a ligament from the clavicle is fixed. 
From all the external fide of this coracoid apop '1yſe, a 
broad ligament goes out, which becomes narrower 
where it is fixed to the acromion. The ſharp pain, vio- 
lent inflammation, and tedious cure of contuſions in 
this part, are probably owing to theſe tendons and liga- 
ments being hurt. - Tb | 
From the cervix ſcapulæ the third proceſs is produ- 
F | ; | ced. 
(x) va xie, vrigo xn ohEðT“ f, Eminentia ſcapularum. 
0) Pierigium, eriſta. 1 = 
(z) E Twpis &yxuportd ue, xogerondng, xaraxric, Acromu 08, ſummus 
armus, roſtrum porcinum, proceſſus digitalis. : 
(4) Sue Trad. d'oſteol. p. 160. 
(5) "Ayxugoudue, ory oudns, Roſtriformig, 
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ced. The fore-part of this is formed into a glenoid ca- 
vity (c), which is of the ſhape of the longitudinal ſe&ion 
of an egg, being broad below and narrow above. Be- 
*ween the brims of this hollow and the fore-part of the 
root of the ſpine, a large ſinuoſity is left for the tranl- 
miſſion of the ſupra and infra ſpinati muſcles; and on 
the upper part of theſe brims we may remark a ſmooth 
ſurface, where the ſecond head of the biceps flexor cu- 
biti has its origin. The root of the ſupercilia is rough 
all round, for the firmer adheſion of the capſular liga- 
ment of the articulation, and of the cartilage which is 
placed on theſe brims, where it is thick, but becomes 
very thin as it is continued towards the middle of th 

cavity, which it lines all over. | 


The medullary veſſels enter the ſcapula near the baſe 
of the ſpine. _ 
Ihe ſubſtance of the ſcapula, as in all other broad flat 
bones, is cellular, but of an unequal thickneſs: for the 
neck and third proceſs are thick and ſtrong ; the infe- 
rior coſta, ſpine, and coracoid proceſs, are of a middle 
thickneſs ; and the body is ſo preſſed by the muſcles, as 
to become thin and diaphanous. b. 9 | 

| The ſcapula and clavicle are joined by plain ſurfaces, 
tipped with cartilage (4); by which neither bone is al- 
lowed any conſiderable motion, being tightly tied down 
by the common capſular ligament, and by a very ſtrong 
one which proceeds from the coracoid proceſs ; but di- 
vides into two before it is fixed into the clavicle, with 
ſuch a direction, as can either allow this bone to have 
a ſmall rotation, in which its poſterior edge turns more 
backwards, while the anterior one riſes farther for- 
wards ; or it can yield to the fore-part of the ſcapula 
moving downwards, while the back-part of it is drawn 
upwards ; in both which caſes, the oblong ſmooth ar- 
ticulated ſurfaces of the clavicle and ſcapula are not in 
the ſame plane, but ſtand a little tranſverſely, or 3 
; . x | ea > 


(e) abr (4) Acromion, xerox, Clauſura. 
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each other, and thereby preſerve this joint from luxa- 
tions, to which it would be ſubje& if either of the 
bones was to move on the other perpendicularly up and 
down, without any rotation. Sometimes a move- 
able ligamentous cartilage is found in this joint; other- 
_ whales ſuch a cartilage is only interpoſed at the ante- 
rior half of it; and in ſome old ſubjects I have found a 
ſeſamoid bone here (e). The. ſcapula is connected to 
the head, os hyoides, vertebræ, ribs, and arm- bone, 
by muſcles, that have one end faſtened to theſe bones, 
and the other to the ſcapula, which can move it up- 
wards, downwards, backwards, or forwards ; by the 
quick ſucceſſion of theſe motions, its whole body is car- 
ried in a circle. But being alſo often moved as upon 
an axis perpendicular to its plane, its circumference 
turns in a circle whoſe centre this axis is (F). Which. 
ever of theſe motions it performs, it always carries the 
outer end of the clavicle and the arm along with it.— 
The glenoid cavity of this bone receives the os humeri, 
Which. plays in it as a ball in a ſocket, as will be ex- 
plained more hereafter. - S073 440 
The v/e of the ſcapula is, to ſerve as a fulcrum to 
the arm; and, by altering its poſition on different oc- 
caſions, to allow always the head of the os humeri a 
Tight-ſituated ſocket to move in; and thereby to aſſiſt 
and to enlarge greatly the motions of the ſuperior ex - 
tremity, and to afford the muſcles which riſe from it 
more advantageous actions, by altering their directions 
to the bone which they are to move. This bone al- 
ſo ſerves to defend the back-part of the thorax, and is 
often employed to ſuſtain weights, or to reſiſt forces, 
too great for the arm to bear. 5! e 2 aur 
Ihe baſe, acromion, coracoid proceſs, and head of 
the ſcapula, are all in a cartilaginous ſtate at birth; 
and the three firſt are joined as epiphyſes ; while the 
head, with the glenoid cavity, is not formed into 2 
4582 e | | diſtinct 
(e) Jac. Sylv. Iſagog. Anat. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
(./) See Winſlow, Memoires de Vacad. des ſciences, 1726. 
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diſtin ſeparate bone, but is gradually produced by 
the oflification of the body of this bone being continued 
forwards. n 5 l Bf 
9 2. The AR M. 

I ux Arm has only one bone, beſt known by the La- 
tin name of os humeri (g); which is long, round, and 
nearly ſtraighgt. en e ee 
Ihe upper end of this bone (5) is formed into a larg 
round ſmooth head, whoſe middle point is not in a ſtraĩght 
line with the axis of the bone, but ſtands obliquely 
backwards from it. — The extent of the head is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a circular foſſa ſurrounding its baſe, 
where the head is united to the bone, and the capſular - 
ligament of the joint is fixed. Below the fore-part 
of its baſe two tubercles ſtand out: The ſmalleſt one, 
which is ſituated moſt to the inſide, has the tendon of 
the ſubſcapularis muſcle inſerted into it The larger 
more external protuberance is divided, at its upper 
part, into three ſmooth plain ſurfaces; into the ante- 
rior of which the muſculus ſupra · ſpinatus; into the 
middle or largeſt, the infra-ſpinatus ; into the one be- 
hind, the teres minor, is inſerted. Between theſe two 
tubercles, exactly in the fore-part of the bone, a deep 
long foſſa is formed, for lodging the tendinous head of 
the biceps flexor cubiti ; which, after paſſing, in a man- 
ner peculiar to itfelf, through the cavity of the articu- 
lation, is tied down by a tendinous ſheath extended 
acroſs the foſſa; in which, and in the neighbouring tu- 
bercles, are ſeveral remarkable holes, which are pene- 
trated by the tendinous and ligamentous fibres, and by 
| veſſels, —On each fide of this foffa, as it deſcends in the 
os humeri, a rough ridge, gently flatted in the middle, 
runs from the roots of the tubercles. The tendon of 
(Z) He, aut. Og brachii, armi, adjutorium, parvum, bra» 
chium, canna brachii. " 
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the pectoral muſcle is fixed into the anterior of theſe 
ridges, and the latiſſimus dorſi and teres major are in- 
ſerted into the internal one. A little behind the lower 
end of this laſt, another rough ridge may be obſerved, 
where the coraco-brachialis is inſerted. From the back - 
part of the root of the largeſt tubercle-a ridge alſo is 


continued, from which the brevis extenſor cubiti riſes. 


This bone is flatted on the inſide, about its middle, by 
the belly of the biceps flexor cubiti. In the middle of 
this plain ſurface, 'the entry of the medullary artery is 
ſeen ſlanting obliquely downwards. At the fore · ſide of 
this plane the bone riſes in a ſort, of ridge, which is 
rough, and often has a great many ſmall holes in it, 
where the tendon of the ſtrong deltoid. muſcle is in- 
ſerted ; on each fide of which the bone is ſmooth and 
flat, where'the brachizus internus riſes. The exterior 
of theſe two flat ſurfaces is the largeſt ; behind it a ſu- 


perficial ſpiral channel, formed by the muſcular nerve 


and the veſſels that accompany it, runs from behind 
forwards and downwards. The. body of the os humeri 
is flatted behind by the extenſors of the fore-arm. _ 

| Near. the lower end of this bone, a large ſharp ridge 
is extended on its outſide, from which the muſculus ſpi- 
nator radii longus, and the longeſt head of the exten- 
for carpi radialis, riſe. Oppoſite to this, there is ano- 
ther ſmall ridge to which the aponeurotic tendon, that 
gives origin to the fibres of the internal and external 
brachizi muſcles, is fixed; and from a little depreſ- 
ſion on the fore- ſide of it, the pronator radii teres 
riſes. a | | 


The body of the os. bumeri becomes gradually broader 


towards the lower end, where it has ſeveral proceſſes; 
at : the roots of which there is a cavity before and ano- 
ther behind (i). The anterior is divided by a ridge in- 
to two; the external, which is the leaſt, receives the 
end of the radius; and the internal receives the coro- 


(i) aus 


ndid 
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noid-proceſs of the ulna in the flexions of the fore-arm, 
while the poſterior deep triangular cavity lodges the 
olecranon in the extenſions of that member. The bone 
betwixt theſe two cavities is preſſed ſo thin by the pro- 
ceſſes of the ulna, as to appear diaphanous in ſeveral 
ſubjects. The ſides of the poſterior cavity are ſtretched 
out into two proceſſes, one on each. fide : Fheſe are 
called condyles ; from each of which a ſtrong ligament 
goes out to the bones of the fore-arm. ' The external 
condyle, which has an oblique direction alſo forwards 
in reſpec of the internal, hen the arm is in the moſt 
natural poſture (4), is equally broad, and has an obtuſe 
| {ſmooth head riſing from it forwards. From the'/rough 
part of the condyle, the inferior head of the bicornis, 
the extenſor digitorum communis, extenfor carpi ul- 
naris, anconæus, and ſome part of the ſpinator rad 
brevis, take their riſe; and on the ſmooth head the 
per end of the radius plays. Immediately on the out- 
ſide of this, there is a ſinuoſity made by the ſhorter head 
of the bicornis muſcle, upon which the mufcular nerve 
is placed. The internal condyle is more pointed and 
protuberant than the external, to give origin to ſome 
part of the flexor carpi radialis, pronator radii teres, 
palmaris longus, flexor digitorum ſublimis, and flexor 
earpi ulnaris. Between the two condyles, is the troch- 
lea or pulley; which conſiſts of two lateral protuberan- 
ces, and a middle cavity, that are ſmooth and covered 
with cartilage, When the fore- arm is extended, the 
tendon of the internal brachizus muſcle is lodged in 
the fore- part of the cavity of this pulley. The external 
protuberance, which is leſs than the other, has a ſharp 
a cj but forwards, this ridge is obtufe, and 
only. ſeparated from the little head, already deſcribed, 
by a ſmall foſſa, in which the joined edges of the ulna 
and radius move. The internal ' protuberance of the 
pulley is largeſt and higheſt; and therefore, in the mo- 
tions of the ulna upon it, that bone would be inclined 
wo | .outwards 
(t) Winſlow, Mcmoires de Pacad. des ſciences, 1722, 


| 3 wete it not ſupported by the radius on i that 
ſide. Between this internal protuberance and con- 
dyle, a ſinuoſity may be remarked, where the ulnar 
nerve paſſes. 

The - ſubſtance and the internal AruArine of the os bu- 
meri is the ſame, and diſpoſed 1 in the ſame way, as in 

other long bones. 

The round head at the upper - end of this bone is ar- 
ticalated with the glenoid cavity of the ſcapula; which 
being ſuperficial, and having long ligaments, allows 
the arm a free and extenſive motion. Theſe liga- 
ments are, however, conſiderably ſtrong. For, be- 
ſides the common capfular one, the tendons of the ö 
muſcles perform the office, and have been deſeribed 
under the name of ligaments. Then the acromion 
and coracoid proceſs, with the ſtrong broad ligaments 
ſtretched betwixt them, ſecure the articulation above, 
where the greateſt and moſt frequent force is applied 
to thruſt the head of the bone out of its place. It is 
true, that there is'not near ſo ſtrong a defence at the 
lower part of the articulation; but, in the ordinary po- 

Wl - ſtures of the arm, that is, ſo long as it is at an acute 
li angle with the trunk of the body, there cannot be any 
Ul! | force applied at this place to occaſion a luxation, fince | 
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| the joint is protected ſo well above. 
it Ihe motions which the arm enjoys by this articula- 
il tion are to every {ide ; and by the ſucceſſion of theſe 
| eee motions, a circle may be deſcribed. Beſides 
| which, the bone [performs a ſmall rotation round its 
| own axis. But though this can be performed with the 
round head in all poſitions ; yet as theſe vary, the effects 
upon the body of the bone are very different: For if 
the middle of the head is the centre of rotation, as it is 
when the arm hangs down by the ſide, the body of the 
bone is only moved forwards and backwards; becauſe 
the axis of motion of the head is nearly at right angles 
with * length of the bone (J); whereas, when the arm 


(!) Hippoerat. de articul. g 1. 


* 
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, raiſed to right angles y ith the trunk of the body, the 


centre of motion, and the axis of the bone, come to 
be of the ſame ſtraight line; and therefore the body of 
the os humeri performs'the ſame motion with its head. 
Though the motions of the arm ſeem to be very exten- 
five, yet the larger ſhare of them depends on the mo- 
tions of the ſcapula. The lower end of the os humeri 
is articulated with the bones of the fore · arm, and carries 
them with it in all its motions, but ſerves as a baſe on 
- which they perform the motions peculiar to themiervess 
as ſhall be deſcribed afterwards. .. 
Both the ends of this bone are cartilaginous i in a 
new-born infant, and the large head with the two tu- 
« bercles, and the trochlea with the two condyles, be- 
come * before YE are united to = ey of 


$3. The ron. o 


Taz fore-arm 5 conſiſts of two ton ng 88 the 
P 


ulna and radius; whoſe ſituation, in reſpect of each 
other, is oblique in the leaſt ſtraining or moſt natural 
poſture; that is, the ulna is not directly behind, nor 
on the outſide of the radius, but in a middle ſituation 
between theſe two, and the radius croſſes it. Ilie ſi- 
tuation, however, of theſe bones, and of all the other 
bones of the ſuperior extremity that are not yet de- 
ſcribed, is frequently altered: and therefore, to ſhun 
repetitions I deſire it may be now remarked, that, in 
the remaining account of the ſuperior extremity, I un- 
derſtand by the term of poſterier, that part which is in 
the ſame direction with the back of the. hand; by an- 
terior, that anſwering to the palm; by internal, that on 
the ſame ſide with the thumb; by external, the fide 
neareſt to the little finger; ſuppoſing the hand always 
to be ini a middle Ry between the A Se 
ſupination. 


N rao. | at ape®s 
(m) Cubitus, nx, warn, 0 Vina, lacertus: 
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Gb oh UL NA. 588 oY nfs ban 5 if 

UNA (2) ſo named from its being uſed as a mea- 
fare, is the longeſt of the two bones of the fore · arm, 
and ſituated on the outſide of the radius. 
At the upper end of the ulna are two proceſſes, —— 
The poſterior is the largeſt, and formed like a hook, 
whoſe concave ſurface moves upon the pulley of the os 
humeri, and is called olecranon (o), or top of the cubit. 
The convex back- part of it is rough and ſcabrous, 
where the longus, brevis, and brachiæus externus, are 
inſerted. The olecranon makes it unneceſſary that the 
tendons of the extenſor muſcles 'ſhould paſs over the 
end of the os hameri ; which would have been of ill 
conſequence in the great flexions of this joint, or when 
any conſiderable force is applied to this part (p). The 
anterior proceſs is not ſo large, nor does it reach ſo 
high, as the one behind; but is ſharper at its end, and 
therefore is named coronoid.— Between theſe two pro- 
geſles, a large ſemicircular ot ſigmoid concavity is left; 
the ſurface of which, on each fide of a middle riſing, is 
flanting, and exactly adapted to the pulley of the bone 
of the arm. Acrxoſs the middle of it, there is a ſmall 
finuoſity for lodging mucilagmous glands; where, as 
well as in a ſmall hollow on the internal ſide of it, the 
cartilage that lines the reſt of its ſurface is wanting. 
Round the brims of this eoncavity the bone is rough, 
where the capſular ligament of the joint is implanted. 
——lamediately below the olecranon, on the back - 
part of the ulna, a flat triangular ſpongy ſurface ap- 
pears, on which we commonly lean,——At the inter- 
nal ſide of this, there is a larger hollow ſurface, where 

the muſculus anconæus is lodged; and the ridge at the 
+ (=) Cubitus, Nhe, Ter»; | Focile majus, canna vel arundo 
major, et inferior brachii. e 
rin Gibber cubitus, addittamentum necatum. Wy 
(2) Winſlow, Expoſition anatomique du corps humain, traité. 
des os ſecs, f 979. FFF 
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inſide of this gives riſe to the muſculus ſupinator radii 
brevis.—Between the top of the ridge and the coronoid 
proceſs is the ſemilunated ſmooth cavity, lined with car- 
tilage; in which, and a ligament extended from the one 
to the other end of this cavity, the round head of the radius 
plays. —Immediately below it, a rough hollow gives 
lodging to mucilaginous glands. Below the root of the 
coronoid proceſs, this bone is ſcabrous and unequal, 
where the brachiæus internus is inſerted. On the out- 
ſide of that, we obſerve a ſmooth concavity, where the 
beginning of the flexor digitorum profundus ſprouts 
er of the ulna is triangular.— The internal 
angle is very ſharp where the ligament that connects 
the two bones is fixed: The ſides which make this 
angle are flat and rough, by the action and adheſion of 
the many muſcles which are ſituated here. At the di- 
ſtance of one-third of the length of the ulna· from the 
top, in its fore- part, the paſſage of the medullary veſ- 
ſels is to de remarked ſlanting upwards. The external 
fide of this bone is ſmooth, ſomewhat convex, and the 
angles at each edge of it are blunted by the preſſure of 
the muſcles equally diſpoſed about them. 8 


As this bone deſcends, it becomes gradually ſmaller; 
ſo that its lower end terminates in a little head, ſtand- 
ing on a ſmall'neck. Towards the fore but outer part 
of which laſt, an oblique ridge runs, that gives riſe to 
the pronator radii quadratus. The head is round, 
ſmooth, and covered with à cartilage on its internal 
ſide, to be received into the ſemilunar cavity of the ra- 
dius; while a ſtyloid proceſs (9) riſes from its outſide, 
to which is fixed a ſtrong ligament that is extended to 
the os cuneiforme and piſfforme of the wriſt, Between 
the back · part of that internal ſmooth (ide and this pro- 
ceſs, a ſinuofity is left for the tendon of the extenſor 
carpi ulnaris. On th&fore-pirt of the root of the pro- 
ceſs, ſuch another depreſſion may be remarked for the 

f ＋ 1. Fange 75, O02 18-07 We e 47% paſ- 8 

(9) T eeporiir, Malleolus externus. n 
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fage of the ulnar artery and nerve. The end bf the 
bone is ſmooth, and covered with a cartilage. Between 
it and the bones of the wrilt, a doubly concave move- 
able cartilage is interpoſed z which is 2 continuation of 
the cartilage that covers the lower end of the radius, 
and is connected looſcty to the root of the ſtyloid pro- 
eels, and to the rough cavity there; in which mucila- 
ginous glands are lodged. 

I he ulna is articulated above with the lower: end of 
the os humeri, where theſe bones have depreſſions and 
protuberances correſponding to each other, ſo as to al- 
low an eaſy and ſecure extenſion of the fore-arm to al- 
moſt a ſtraight line with the arm, and flexion to a very 
acute angle; but, by the flanting poſition, of the pul- 
ley, the lower part of the fore-arms is turned outwards 
in the extenſion, and inwards in the flexion (7); and 
a very ſmall kind of rotation is likewiſe allowed in all 
poſitions, eſpecially when the ligaments are moſt re- 
laxed by the fore-arm being in a middle degree of 
flexion. The ulna is alſe articulated with the rad ius and 
carpus, in a manner te be related afterwards. 


RADIUS. 


| Ravpius (5), ſo called from its imagined reſemblance 
to a ſpoke of a wheel or to a weaver's beam, is the 
bone placed at the inſide of the fore-arm. Its upper 
end is formed into a circular little head, which is hol 
lowed for an articulation with the tubercle at the ſide 
of the pulley of the os humeri; and the half of the 
round circumference of the head next to the ulna is 
ſmooth, and covered with a cartilage, in order to be 
received into the femilunated cavity of that bone. 
Below the head, the radius is — ſmaller; therefore 
this part is named i its cervix, which is made round by 
the action of the ſupinator radii brevis. At the ex- 
ternal root a 2 neck, a tuberous e riſes; ** 


= Winſlow, Memoires Us Pacad. 10 ER £922. 
( KU, atx Focile minus, eanna minor, arundo minor. 
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the outer part of which the biceps flexor cubiti is in- 
ſerted. From this a ridge runs downwards and in- 
wards, where the fupinator radii brevis is inſerted; 
and a little below, and behind this ridge, there is a 
rugs ſcabrous furface, where the pronator radii teres 
is xed. : , „ f | | 
The body of the radius is not ftraight, but convex 
on its internal and poſterior ſurfaces 3 where it is alſo 
made round by the equal preſſure of the circumjacent 
muſcles, particularty of the extenſors of the thumb; 
but the ſurfaces next to the ulna are ffatted and rough, 
for the origin of the muſcles of the hand; and both 
terminate in a common ſharp ſpine, to which the ſtrong 
tigament extended betwixt the two bones of the fore- 
arm is fixed. A little below the beginning of the plain 
furface, on its fore · part, where the flexor muſcle of 
the laſt Joint of the thumb takes its origin, the paſſage 
of the medullary veſſels is ſeen ſlanting upwards. The 
radius becomes broader and flatter towards the lower 
end, eſpecially on its fore - part, where its pronator 
quadratus muſcle is fitu ate. 
Ihe lower end of the radius ts larger than the ſupe- 
rior; though not in fuch a diſproportion as the upper 
end of the ulna is larger than its lower end. Its back - 
part has a flat ſtrong ridge in the middte, and foſſæ on 
each ſide. In a ſmall groove, immediately on the 
outſide of the ridge, the tenden of the extenſor tertiji 
internodii pollicis plays. In a large one beyond this, 
the tendons of the indicator and ofthe common exten- 
for muſcles of the fingers paſs ——Contiguous to the 
ulna there is a fmall depreſſion made by the extenſor 
minimi digiti——On the inſide of the ridge there is a 
- broad depreſſion, which ſeems again fubdivided, where 
the two tendons of the bicornis, or extenſor carpi ra- 
dialis, are lodged. The internal fide of this end of the 
radius is alſo hollowed by the extenſors of the firſt and 
ſecond joint of the thumb; immediately above which, 
alittle rough ſurface-ſhows where the ſupinator radii lon- 


7 
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gus is inſerted.— The ridges at the ſides of the grooves, 
in which the tendons. play, have an annular ligament 
fixed to them, by which the ſeveral ſheaths ſor the ten- 
dons are formed. The fore: part of this end of the ra- 
dius'is alſo depreſſed, where the flexors of the fingers 
and flexor carpi radialis paſs.— The external fide is 
formed into a ſemilunated ſmooth cavity, lined with a 
cartilage, for receiving the lower end of the ulna.—— 
Ihe loweſt; part of the radius is formed into an oblong 
cavity; in the middle of which is a ſmall tranſverſe ri- 
ſing, gently hollowed, for lodging. mucilaginous glands; 
while 'the rifing itſelf is inſinuated into the conjunction 
of the two bones of the wriſt that are receiyed into the 
cavity. The. internal fide: of this articulation is fenced * 
by a remarkable proceſs (t) of the radius, from which a 
ligament goes out to the wriſt, as the ſtyloid proceſs of 
the ulna with its ligament guards it on the outſide. 

The ends of both the bones of the fore - arm being 
thicker than the middle, there is a conſiderable diſtance 
between the bodies of theſe bones; in the larger part 
of which a ſtrong tendinous, but thin ligament, is ex- 
tended, to give à large enough ſurface for the origin 
of the numerous, fibres of the muſcles. ſituated here, 
that are ſo much ſunk between the bones as to be pro- 
tected from injuries, which they would otherwiſe be 

expoſed to. But this ligament is wanting near the 
upper end of the fore-arm, where the ſupinator radii 
brevis, and flexor digitorum profundu, are imme. 
diately connected (u 

Both ends of the bones of, the. 1 are e firſt car - 
ages, and then epiphyſes, in children. . _ _. 

As the head of the radius receives the en of the 
08 humeri, it is not only hended and extended along 
with the ulna, but may be moved round its axis in any 

poſnion; and that this motion round, its; axis may be 
en lange, ihe ligament, of th den, is ex 
1549 rods Nloinibe mti ; dal; vt | tended 
**(t Maeda, OY _ WH * 1 2171 
"4 0 Weitbrecht. * 10 5 11. 
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tended farther down than ordinary on the neck of this 
bone, before it is connected to it ; and it ĩs very thin at 
. its upper and lower part, but makes a firm ring in the 

middle. This bone is alſo joined to the ulna by a 
double articulation: for above, a tubercle of the ra- 
dius plays in a ſocket of the ulna; whilſt below, the ra- 
dius gives the ſocket, and the ulna the tubercle. But 
then the motion performed in theſe two is very differ- 
rent: for, at the upper end, the radius does no more 
than turn round its axis; while, at the lower end, it 
moves in a ſort of cycloid upon the round part of the 
ulna; and as the hand is articulated and firmly connect- 
ed here with the radius, they muſt move together.— 
When the palm is turned uppermoſt, the radius is ſaid 
to perform the 8 when the back of the hand 
is above, it is ſaid to be prone. But then the quickneſs 
and large extent of thels two motions are aſſiſted by 
the ulna, which, as was before obſerved,” can move 
with a kind of ſmall rotation on che floping fides of the 
pulley. This lateral motion, though very inconſider- 
able in the joint itſelf, is conſpicuous at the lower end 
of ſuch a long bone; and the ſtrong ligament connect- 
ing this lower end to the carpus, makes the hand more 
readily to obey theſe motions. When we deſign 2 
large circular turn of our hand, we increaſe it by the 
rotation of the os humeri, and ſometimes employ the 
ſpine and inferior extremities to make theſe motions of | 
Irs or een of the hand 5 2 25 
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Tax hand (x) comprehends all from the joint of the 
Vriſt to the points of the fingers. Its back- -part is con- 

2 for greater firmneſs and ſtrength; and it is concave 
before, oo r containing more ſurely and conveniently 
ſuch bodies as we take hold of. Gne half of the hand 
has an obſcure motion in compariſon of what the other 


. has, 
(* Ae Sumi manns | 
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his; 'and-ſereetas's babe t6'the:ineveabletialf; which 
can be extended back very little farther than to a 


ſtraight line with the er but can 3 confiderably 
bended forwards. 


As the bones that ampel the dunk are of different | 


ſhapes and uſ''s, while ſeveral of them that are conti- 
guous agree in ſome gen-ral characters; the hand is, 
on this account, commonly divided into carpus, meta- 


carpus, and n nd which laſt the thumb is 
reckoned. 


: 'CARPUS. 
Tux be ( ”) is compoſed of eight ſmall ear 


bones, ſituated at the upper part of the hand. I ſhalt 


deſcribe each of theſe bones, under a proper name ta- 
ken from their figure (2); becauſe the method of ran- 
ging them by numbers leaves anatomiſts too much at 
| liberty to debate, very idly, which ought to be prefer- 
red to the firſt number; or, which is worſe, ſeveral, 

without explaining the order they obſerve, differently 
apply the ſame numbers, and ſo confound their read- 
ers. But, that the deſcription of theſe bones may be 
in the ſame order as tbey are found in the generality of 
anatomical books, I ſhall begin with the range of 


bones that are concerned in the moveable joint of the 


wriſt, or are connected to the fore: arm, and ſhall after- 
wards conſider the four that 0 nne and oſſa 
metacarpt of the fingers. 

The eight bones of the carpus are, Os ſeaphoides, 
lunare, cuneiforme, pififorme, trapezium, wapenaides, 
magnum, unciforme,, | 
» The ſcaphoides is ſituated moſt internally of thoſe that 

are articulated with the fore. arm. The lunare | is imme - 
diately on the outſide of the former. The cuneiform 
is placed ſtill more externally, büt does not reach ſo 
high up” a8 che Weber two.—.— The pi #7 7 Jorme ſtands for- 
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7 Reece, Brackiale, prima palmz pars raſetta. 
(#2 Lyſer. Cult. Anat, lib 5 Cap. 2. 8 
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wards into the palm from the cuneiform. — The trape- 

ꝛium is the firſt of the ſecond row, and is ſituated be- 
twixt the ſcaphoides and firſt joint of the thumb.— The 
trapezoides is immediately on the outſide of the trape- 
zium.— The os. magnum is ſtill more external. — The un- 
cifarme i is farther to the ſide of the little finger. 

Os ſcaphoides (a) is the largeſt of the eight, excepting 
one. It is convex above, concave and oblong below; 
from which ſmall reſemblance of a boat it has got its 
name. Its ſmooth convex ſurface is divided by a rough 
middle foſſa, which runs obliquely croſs it, The upper 
largeſt diviſion is articulated with the radius. Into the 
foſſa the common ligament of the joint of the wriſt is 
fixed; and the lower diviſion is joined to the trapezium 
and trapezoides. The concavity receives more than an 
half of the round head of the os magnum. The exter- 
nal fide of this hollow is formed into a ſemilunar plane, 
to be articulated with the following bone. — The in- 
ternal, poſterior, and anterior edges are rough, for 
fixing the n that connect 1 it to the een 
bones. 

Ot lunare (b) has a ſmooth convex © upper ſurface, by 
which it is articulated with the radius. The internal 
ſide, which gives the name to the bone, is in the form 
of a creſcent, and is joined with the:ſcaphoid;——the 
lower ſurface is hollow, for receiving part of the head 
of the os magnum. On the outſide of this cavity is ans 
other ſmooth, but narrow, oblong ſinuoſity, for recei- 
ving the upper end of the os unciforme: on the out- 
ſide of which a ſmall convexity is found, for its connec - 
tion with the os cuneiforme. Between the great con- 
vexity above, and the firſt deep inferior cavity, there is 
a rough foſſa, in which the circular near of the; Joint | 
of the wriſt is fired. Ren ah 
| Os cuneiforme (c) is broader Wee an winds the 
back of . it is below and . which 


gives 


(a) Kerwe, Neviculire.”” 0 Lana. ge * 
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gives it the reſemblance of a wedge. The ſuperior 
flightly convex ſurface is included in the joint of the 
wriſt, being oppoſed to the lower end of the ulna.— 
Below this the cuneiform bone has a rough foſſa, 
wherein the ligament of the articulation of the wriſt is 
fixed. On the internal ſide of this bone, where it is 
contiguous to the os lunare, it is ſmooth and ſlightly 
concave. Its lower ſurface, where it is contiguous to 
the os unciforme is oblong, ſomewhat ſpiral, and con- 
cave. Near the middle of its anterior ſurface acireular 
plane appears, where the os piſiforme is ſuſtained. 

Os piſtforme (d) is almoſt ſpherical, except one circu- 
lar plane, or ſlightly hollow ſurface, which is covered 
Vith cartilage for its motion on the cuneiform bone, 

from which its whole rough body is prominent forwards 
into the palm; having the od of the flexor carpi 
ulnaris, and a ligament from the ſtyloid proceſs of the 
-ulna, fixed to its upper part; the tranſverſe ligament of 
the wriſt is connected to its internal fide; ligaments 
extended to the unciform bone, and to the os meta- 
carpi of the little finger, are attached to its lower part; 
the abductor minimi digiti has its origin from its fore- 
part; and, at the internal ſide of it, a eee Is 
formed, for che paſſage of the ulnar nerve. 

Trapezium (e) has four unequal ſides and angles in its 
back-part, from which. it has got its name. Above, 
its ſurface is ſmooth, ſlightly hollowed, and ſemicircu- 
lar, for its conjunction with the os ſcaphoides. 
external ſide is an oblong concave ſquare, for recei- 
ving the following bone. The inferior ſurface is form- 


ed into a pulley; the two protuberant ſides of which 


are external and internal. On this pulley the firſt bone 
of the thumb is moved. At the external fide of the 
external protuberance, a ſmall oblong ſmooth ſurface 
zs formed by the os metacarpi indicis. The fore: part 
of the trapezium is prominent in the palm, and near 
to 


(4) Cartlaginalom, ſubrotundum, .reQum.;- ..+.--. ; / 
(-) Os cubiforme, trapezoides, multang 2 majus. 


Its 
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to the external fide has a ſinuoſity in it, where the ten- 
don of the flexor carpi radialis is lodged ; on the liga- 
mentous ſheath of which the tendon of the flexor ter- 
tit internodit pollicis plays: And ſtill more externally the 


bone is ſcabrous, where the tranſverſe ligament of the 


wriſt is connected, the abductor and flexor primi in- 


ternodii pollicis have their origin, and ligament go out 
to the firſt bone of the thumb. 


Os traperoides (, ſo called from the irregular qua- 


drangular figure of its back- part, is the ſmalleſt bone 
of the wriſt except the piſiforme. The figure of it is 
an irregular cube, It has a ſmall. hollow + Ara above, 
by which it joins the ſcaphoides; a long convex one 
internally, where it is contiguous to the trapezium; a 
ſmall external one, for its conjunction with the os 
magnum; and an inferior convex ſurface, the edges 
of which are, however, ſo raiſed. before and behind, 

that a ſort of pulley is formed, where it ne the os 
metacarpi indicis. 


Os magnum (g) ſo called b N it is the. largeſt 


bone of the carpus, is oblong, having: four quadran- 


gular ſides, with a round upper end, and a triangular 
plain one below. The round head is divided by a 
ſmall riſing, oppoſite to the connection of the gs ſca- 
phoides and lunare, which together form the cavity for 
receiving it. On the inſide a ſhort plain ſurface joins 
the os magnum to the trapezoides. - On the outſide. is 
a long narrow concave ſurface, where it is contiguous 


to the os unciforme. The lower end, which ſuſtains - 


the metacarpal] bone of the middle finger, is triangular, 
lightly hollowed, and farther: advanced on the internal 
ſide than on the external, having a conſiderable oblong 
depreſſion made on the advanced inſide by the meta- 
carpal bone of the fore finger; and generally there is 


un mark of the os metacarpi digiti annularis on its 


f Os 
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O. unciforme (h) has got its name from a thin broad 
proceſs that ſtands out it forwards into the palm, 
and is hollow on its inſide, for affording paſſage to the 
tendons of the flexors of the fingers. To this proceſs 
alſo the tranſverſe ligament is fixed that binds down and 
defends theſe tendons; and the flexor and abductor 
muſcles of the little finger have part of their origin from 


it. The upper plain ſurface is ſmall, convex, and 
joined with the os lunare : The internal fide is long, | 


and ſlightly convex, adapted to the contiguous os mag- 


num. The external ſurface is oblique, and irregularly 


convex, to be articulated with the cuneiform bone. 
The lower end is divided into two concave ſurfaces ; the 
external is joined with the metacarpal bone of the little 


finger; and the internal one is fitted to the metacarpal 


bone of the ring - finger. c 
In the deſeription of the preceding eight bones, I 


have only mentioned thoſe plain ſurfaces covered with 
cartilage, by which they are articulated to each other, 


or to ſome other bones, except in ſome few caſes 
where ſomething extraordinary was to be obſerved; 
and I have defignedly omitted the other rough ſurfa- 
ces, leſt,” by crowding too many words in the deſerip- 
tion of ſuch ſmall bones, the whole ſhould be unintelli- 
gible. But theſe ſcabrous parts of the bones _ ea- 
fily be underſtood after mentioning their figure, it it is 

obſerved, that they are generally found only towards 
the back or palm of the hand; that they are all plain, 
larger behind than before; and that they receive the 
different ligaments, by which they are either connected 


to neighbouring bones or to one another; for theſe 


ligaments cover all the bones, and are ſo accurately 


a ples to them, that av firſt view the whole carpus of 
a recent ſubject appears one ſmooth bone (i). 


As the ſurfaces of cheſe bones e behind, the 


| fig ure 
(5) Cuneiforme. 
(i) Galen. de uſu part. lib. 2. cap. 8. For a particular deſcrip. 


tion of theſe ligaments, ſee Wee. Syndelmolog- p. 5-—68. 
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figure of the whole conjoined mult. be convex there, 
and concave before; which concavity is ſtill more in- 
ereaſed by the os piſiforme, and proceſs of the os unci- 
forme, ſtanding forwards on one ſide, as the trapezium 
does on the other: And the bones are ſecurely kept in 
this form by the broad ſtrong tranſverſe ligament con- 
nected to thoſe parts of them that ſtand prominent into 
the palm of the hand. The convexity behind renders 
the whole fabric ſtronger, where it is moſt expoſed to 
injuries; and the large anterior hollow is neceſſary for 


a ſafe paſſage to the numerous weltele, narves, and 


tendons of be fingers. 

The. fubſtance of theſe bones i is ; ongy and ccllular, 
but ſtrong in reſpect of their bulk, 

Ihe three firſt bones of the carpus make an oblong 
head: by which they are articulated with the cavity at 
the lower ends of the bones of the fore-arm, ſo as to 
allow motion to all ſides; and by a quick ſucceſſion of 
theſe motions, they may 'be moved in a circle. But as 
the joint is oblong, and therefore the two dimenſions 
are unequal, no motion is allowed to the carpus round 
its axis, except what it has in the pronation and ſupi- 
nation along with the radius. The articulation of 
the firſt three bones of the ſuperior row, with the bones 
of the inferior, is ſuch as allows of motion, eſpecially 
backwards and forwards ; to the ſecurity and eaſineſs 
of which, the reception of the os magnum into the ca- 
vity formed by the ſcaphoides and lunare contributes 
conſiderably: And the greateſt number of the muſcles 
that ſerve for the motion of the wriſt on the radius, 
being inſerted; beyond the conjunction of the firſt row 
of bones with the ſecond, act equally on this articula- 
tion as they do on the former; but the joint formed 
with the radius being the moſt caſily — the firſt 
effect of theſe muſcles is on it; and the focond row of. 
the carpus is only moved afterwards. By this means a 
larger motion of the wriſt is allowed than otherwiſe it 
Cound have had ſafely : for if as large motion had been 

on 
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given to one joint, the angle of flexion would have 


been very acute, and the ſigaments muſt have been 


longer than was conſiſtent with the firmneſs and ſecu- 
rity of the joint. The other articulations of the bones 
here being by nearly plain ſurfaces, ſcarce allow of any 
more motion, becauſe of the ſtrong connecting liga- 
ments, than to yield a little, and ſo elude the force of 
any external power; and to rendet the back of the 
wrilt a little more flat, or the palm more hollow, on 
proper occaſions. The articulations of the thumb and 
metacarpal bones ſnall be examined afterwardſs. 

The u/es of the carpus are to ſerve as a baſe to the 


hand, to protect its en, won: to ads it a free 
large motion. nde 


ö ug 


All the bones of - carpos are in a . catlaginou 


ſtate at the time of birth. Air 9 


On account of the many tendons that paſs upon the | 


lower end of the fore arm and the carpus, and of the 
numerous ligaments of theſe tendons and. of the bones, 
which' have lubricating liquors ſupplied to them, the 
pain of ſprains here is acute, the parts take long time 
to recover their ws, and crank meds aha are 3 ob- 
ſlinats, 1 

 METACA RPUS. 


[Mavacanrtic (4) conſiſts of four bones which ſu⸗ u- 
ſtain the fingers. Each bone is long and round, with 
its ends larger than its body The upper end, which 
ſome call the baſe, is flat and oblong, without any 


conſiderable head or cavity; but it is however ſome- 


what hollowed, for the articulation with the carpus: It 
is made flat and ſmooth on the ſides where theſe bones 
are contiguous to each other. Their bodies are flatted 
on their back. part by the tendons of the extenſors of 
the fingers. The anterior ſurface of theſe bodies is a 
Inne onen ve; bo e in their mad d whe 
* 
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a ſharp ridge ſtands out, which ſeparates the muſculi 
interoſſei placed on each fide of theſe bones; which are 
there made flat and plain by theſe muſcles. _ 

Their lower ends are raiſed into large oblong ſmooth 


heads, whoſe-greateſt extent is forwards from the axis of 


the bone. At the fore· part of each ſide of the root of each 
of theſe heads, one or two tubercles ſtand out, for fix- 
ing the 9 that go from one metacarpal bone to 
another, to preſerve them from being drawn aſunder: 
Round the heads a rough ring may be remarked, for 
the capſular ligaments of the firſt joints of the fingers 
to be fixed to; and both ſides of theſe heads are flat, 
by preſſing on each other. 


The ſubſtance of the metacarpal bones 1s the fame 


with that of all long bones. 


At the time of birth, theſe bones are cartilaginous at 


both ends, which afterwards become epiphyſes. 
The metacarpal bones are joined above to the offa 
carpi and to each other by nearly plain ſurfaces. Theſe 


connections are not fit for large motions. The articula- 


tion of their round heads at the lower ends with the ca- 
vities of the firſt bones of the kingers, is to be taken 
notice of hereafte r. 099), 220 091k aB8 


The concavity on the fore: -part of theſe arp 


| bones, and the placing their baſes on the arched car- 


pus, cauſe them to form a hollow in the palm of the 
hand, which is often uſeful to us. The ſpaces between 
them. lodge muſcles, and their fmall motion makes 
them fit ſupporters for the fingers to play on. 
Though the offs metacarpi ſo far agree, yet they 


may be diſtinguiſhed from each other by the following 
marks. | 


The os meſatarpi aol a generally the longeſt, FRED. 


Its baſe, which is articulated with the os trapezoides, is 
hollow in the middle. The fmall ridge on the internal 


fide of this oblong cavity is ſmaller than the one oppo- 
fite to it, and is · made flat on the ſide by the trapezium. 


| Thee exterior ridge is alſo fmooth, and flat on its out- 
| ſide, 
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fide, for its conjuntion with the os magnum ; imme- 
diately below which a ſemicircular ſmooth flat ſurface 
ſhows the articulation .of this to the ſecond metacarpal 
bone. The back-part-of this baſe is flatted where the 
long head of the — carpi radialis is inſerted, and 
its fore · part is prominent where the tendon of the flexor 
carpi radialis is fixed. The external ſide of the body of 
this bone is more hollowed by the action of muſcles, 
than the internal. The tubercle at the internal root of 
its head is larger than the external. Its baſe is ſo firmly 
fixed to the bone it is connected with, that it has no ma- 
tion. 
Ot metacarpi 1 digiti is generally the 605 in 
length: but often it is as long as the former; ſome- 
times it is longer; and frequently it appears only to 
equal the firſt by the os magnum being farther advan- 
ced downwards than any other bone of the wriſt, Its 
baſe is a broad ſuperficial cavity, flanting outwards 3 
the internal poſterior angle of which is ſo prominent, 
as to have the appearance of a proceſs. The internal 
ſide of this baſe is made plain in the ſame way as the 
external ſide of the former bone, while its exter- 
nal fide has two hollow circular ſurfaces, for join- 
ing the third metacarpal bone ; and between theſe ſur- 
faces there is a rough foſſa, for the adheſion of a liga- 
ment, and lodging mucilaginous glands. The ſhorter 
head of the bicornis is inſerted into the back- part of 
this baſe. The two ſides of this bone are almoſt equally 
flatted; only the ridge on the fore · part of the body in- 
clines outwards. The tubercles at the fore- part of the 
root of the head are equal. The motion of this bone is 
very little more than the firſt metacarpal one has; and 
therefore theſe two firmly reſiſt bodies relied aguinſt 
them by the thumb or fingers, or both. 
Os metacarpi digiti annularis is ſhorter. than the ſe- 
- cond metacarpal bone. Its baſe is ſemicircular and con- 
vex, for its conjunction with the os unciforme, On its 
internal ſide are too ſmooth convexities, and a middle 
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foſſa, adapted to the ſecond metacarpal bone. The ex- 
ternal ſide has a triangular ſmooth: concave ſurface to 
join it with the fourth one. The anterior ridge of its 
body is fituated more to the out than to the inſide. 


The tubercles near the head are equal. Ihe motion of 


this third metacarpal bone is greater than the motion 
of the ſecond. 


Os metatarpi mnimi Aim is the ſmalleſt and ſharpeſt, 
Its bafe is irregularly convex, and riſes flanting out- 
wards. Its internal fide is exactly adapted to the third 
metacarpal bone. The external has no ſmooth ſur- 


face, becauſe it is not contiguous to any other bone; 
but it is prominent where the extenſor carpi ulnaris 1 
inſerted As this metacarpal bone is furniſhed with 
a proper moving muſcle, has the plaineſt articulation, 


is moſt looſely connected and leaſt confined, it not only 


enjoys a much larger motion than any of the reſt, but 
draws the third bone with it, when the palm of the 
hand is to be made hollow by its advancement; for- 
| wards, and by the eg 36:7 of the thumb oppolite 
as it. 2 5 


THUMB and mb! K8. 


Tan thumb and four fingers are each h compoſed of 
three long bones. 


; The Tuunz (901 is ; e obliquelyin reſpe&t of che 
fingers, neither oppoſite directly to them, nor in the 


faine plane with them. — All its bones are much thicker 


and ſtronger in proportion to their length, than the 


bones of the fingers are: Which are extremely neceſ- 
ſary, ſince the thumb counteraQts all the fingers. 


The firſt bone of the thumb has its baſe adapted to 
| the double pulley of the trapezium : For, in viewing it 


from one fide to the othet, it appears convex. in the 

middle ; but when conſidered from behind forwards, it 

is concave thete.— The . at the fore- _ of this 
Re I. ö A2 ; 


(1) AyTixtp, — e Agitus, promanus. 
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baſe is produced farther than any other part; and 
round the back-part of the baſe a rough foſſa may be 


ſeen, for the connection of the ligaments of this joint. 


The body and head of this bone are of the ſame ſhape 
as the offa metacarpi; only that the body 1s ſhorter, 
and the head flatter, with the tubercles at the tore. part 
of its root larger. 

The articulation of the upper end of this bone i is un- 
common: For, though it has protuberances and de- 
preſſions adapted to the double pulley of the trape- 
-zium ; yet it enjoys a circular motion, as the joints do 
where a. round head of the one plays in the orbicular 
ſocket of another ; only it is ſomewhat more canfined, 
and leſs expeditious, but ſtronger and more ſecure than | 
ſuch joints generally are. 

This bote of children i is in the ume ſtate with the 
metacarpal banes./ |: 

The ſecond. bone of the thumb has a large baſe 


| formed i into an oblong cavity, whoſe greateſt length is 
from one fide to the other. Round it ſeveral tubercles 
may be remarked, for the inſertion of ligaments. 


Its body is convex, or a half-round behind; but flat 
before, for lodging the tèndon of the long flexor of the 


thumb, which is 1 by ligamentous ſheaths that 


are fixed on each ſide to the angle at the edge of this 
flat ſurface.— The lower end of this ſecond bone has 
two lateral round protuberances, and a middle cavity, 
whoſe greateſt extent of ſmooth ſurface is forwards. 
The articulation and motion of the upper end of this 


ſecond bone is as ſingular as that of the former. For 


its cavity being joined to the round head of the firſt 
bone, it would b eem at firſt view to enjoy motion in all 
directions; yet, becauſe of the ſtrength of its lateral li- 
gaments, oblong figure of the joint itſelf, and mobility 
of the firſt joint, it only allows flexion and extenſion; ; 


and theſe are generally much confined. 


The third bone of the thumb is the ſmalleſt, wich A 


large baſe, whoſe greatelP, extent is un one fide to the 


other. 
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other. This baſe is formed into two cavities and 4 
middle protuberance, to be adapted to the pulley of the 
former bone. Its body is rounded behind; but is flat- 
ter than in the former bone, for ſuſtainin the nail, ft is 
flat and rough before, by the inſertion of the flexor ter- 
tit internodii.— This bone becomes gradually ſmaller, 
till near the lower end, where it is a little enlarged, and 
has an oval ſcabrous ed 


The motion of this ird bone i is confined to Hexion 
and extenſton. 1 


The orderly aifpoſiticn of we bones of the FINGERS 
into three rows, has made them generally obtain the 


name of three phalang es (m). All of them have half- 
round convex facfares, covered them with an aponeu- 


roſis, formed by the rendons of the extenſors, lumbri- 


cales, and imeroſſei, and placed direQly backwards, 
for their greater ſtrength; and their flat concave part 
is forwards, for taking hold more ſurely, and for 
lodging the tendons of the flexor mufeles. The li- 
9 — for keeping down thefe tendons are fixed to 


e angles that are between the convex and concave 
fades. 


The bones of the fit phalanx (1) of the fingers an- 
fwer to the deſcription of the ſecond bone of the thumb; 


only that the cavity in their baſe is not fo oblong ; nor 
rs their motion on the metacarpal bones ſo much con» 
fined: For they can be moved laterally or circularly ; 


but have no rotation, ora very fmall degree of it, roun« 
their axis. 


Both the ls of this firſt phalanx are in a e 


nous ſtate at the birth; and the upper one is afterwards 


affixed in form of an epiph fe. 


The ſecond bone (o) of the fingers has its baſe fortti« 


ed into two lateral cavities, and a middle N 
P 2 while 


0 Seytalider internodia, leuticula, agmina, : TOY condyil a- 
diculi. 4 0 


» (n) None. (e) Korduace 
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while the lower end has two lateral protuberances and 
a middle cavity; therefore it is joined at both ends in 
the ſame manner, which none o the bones of the thumb 
are. 

This bone is in the "I condition. with the former 
in children. 

The third hone (p 1 ) differs nothing from the de- 
ſeription of the third bone of the thumb, excepting in 
the general diſtinguiſhing marks; and therefore the 
ſecond and third phalanx of the fingers enjoy only 
flexion and extenſion. 

The upper end of this third phalanx is a cartilage i in 
a ripe child; and is only an . after, till the full 
growth of the body. 

All the difference of the oheſanges of the ſeveral fin- 
ger. conſiſts in their magnitude. The bones of the 
middle finger (q) being the longeſt and largeſt, —thoſe of 
the 7 er (r) come next to that in thickneſs, but 
not in len = — thoſe of the ring-finger (5) are a little 
longer. he little finger (t) has the ſmalleſt bones. 
Which diſpoſition is the beſt contrivance for holding the 
largeſt bodies; becauſe the longeſt 1 are applied 
to the middle largeſt periphery of ſuch bſtances as are 
of a ſpherical figure (7) ). 

The uſes of all the parts of our 8 extremi- 
ties are ſo evident in the common actions of life, that 
it is needleſs to enumerate them here ; and therefore I 
ſhall proceed to the laſt part of the ſkeleton. Only, leſt 
I ſhould ſeem to have forgot the ſmall bones at the joints 
of the hand, I defire n now to refer to the deſcription of 

| | n 
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7 Karervyer, ee. Tnfamis, ampudicut, verpus, famoſus, 
obſcenuns. 
| 7 Atxr LOC, Tents: As xaves, Jemonſtrativus, ſalutaris. N 
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them, under the common title of | /Jamoid bones, which L 
gl: placed after the bones of the feet. 


Scr. F THE INFERIOR EXTREMITIES. 


1 HE eee eee ES depend from the 
acetabula of the offa innominata; and are com- 
| ny divided into three parts, viz. the thigh, leg, and 
oot | 
þ 1. The TaiGn. 


Tur thigh (x) has only qne bone; which is the long- 
eſt of one body, and the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of any of 
the cylindrical bones. The ſituation of it is not per- 
pendicular ; for the lower end is inclined conſiderably 
inwards; ſo that the knees are almoſt .contiguous, 
while there is a conſiderable diſtance between the thigh- 
bones above; which is of good uſe to us, ſince ſuffi- 
cient ſpace is ' thereby left for the external parts of ge- 
neration, the two great cloacæ of urine and fæges, and 
for the large thick muſcles that move the thigh in- 
wards. At the ſame time this ſituation of the thigh- 
bones renders our progreſſion quicker, ſurer, ſtraighter, 
and in leſs room: for, had the knees been at a greater 
diſtance from each other, we muſt have been obliged 
to deſcribe ſome part of a circle with the trunk of our 
body in making a 1 ſtep; and when one leg was 
raiſed from the ground, our centre of gravity would 
have been too far from the baſe of the other, and we 
ſhould conſequently have been in danger of falling; ſo 
that our ſteps would neither have been ſtraight nor 
firm, nor would it have been poſſible to walk in fa 
narrow path, had our thigh-bones been otherwiſe 
placed. In conſequence, however, of the weight of needy 
body bearing ſo obliquely on the joint of the knee dy 


P 3 
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upper edge of 
5 back-part, where the glutæus medius is fixed; but for- 
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this n of the thigh· bones, weak ricketty childre 


become in-knee'd. 
The upper end of the thigh-bone i is not continued i in 


aà a ſtraight line with the body of it, but is ſet off oblique- 


ly inwards and upwards, whereby the diſtance here 
between theſe two bones at their upper part is. conf}- 
derably increaſed.——This end is formed into a large 
ſmooth round head (), which is the greater portion of 
2 ſphere unequally divided —— Towards its lower in- 
— part a round rough ſpongy pit is obſervable, 
where the ſtrong ligament, commonly, but unjuſtly, call- 
ed the round one, is fixed, to be extended from thence 
to the lower internal part of the receiving cavity, 
where it is conſiderably broader than near to the head 
of the thigh· bone. The ſmall part below the head, 
called the cervix, of the os femoris, has a great many 
large holes, into which the fibres of the ſtrong ligament, 


continued from the capſular, enter, and are thereby 


furely united to it; and round the root of the neck, 
where it riſes from the bone, a rough ridge is found, 
where the capſular ligament of the articulation itſelf is 
connected. Below the back- part of this root, the 
large unequal protuberance, called trochanter i major (2), 
ſtands out; the external convex: part of which is di- 
ſtinguiſhed into three different ſurfaces : whereof the one 
on the fore-part is ſcabrous and rough, for the inſer- 
tion of the glutæus minimus; the ſuperior one is 
ſmooth, and has the glutæus medius inſerted into it; 


and the one ** is made flat and ſmooth, by the 


tendon of the pave maximus paſſing over it.— The 
this proceſs is ſharp and pointed at its 


wards it is more obtuſe, and has two ſuperficial pits 
formed i in it: Into the fuperior of thefe the pyriformis. 
is implanted ; and the obturator internus and gemini 
are fixed into the lower o one —From the backmoſt pro- 


minent 
| 7 vertebrum. 
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minent part of this great trochanter, a rough ridge runs 
backwards and downwards, into which the quadratus 
is inſerted, —In the deep hollow, at the internal upper 
fide of this ridge, the obturator externus is implanted. 
— More internally, a conoid proceſs, called trochanter 
minor (a), riſes for the inſertion of the muſculus ploas | 
and iliacus internus; and the pectineus is implanted in: 
to a rough hollow below its internal root. The muſcles 
inſerted into theſe two proceſſes being the principal. 
inſtruments of the rotatory motion of- the thigh, have 
occaſioned the name of trochanters to the — — — 
The tendons that are fixed into or paſs over the great 
trochanter, cauſe bruiſes by falls on this part to be at- 
tended with great pain and weakneſs of Wie limb, which 
generally remain long. 

The body of the os — is convex on che foil | 
part, and made hollow behind, by the action of the 
muſcles that move it and the leg, and for the conve- 
niency of fitting, without bearing too much on theſe 
muſcles ; and robably the weight of the legs depend- , 
ing from the thighs in that poſture contributes to this 
curvature. The fore-part of the thigh-bone- is a little 
flatted above by the being of the cruræus muſcle, 
as it is alſo below by the fame muſcle and the rectus. 
Its exernal ſurface is likewiſe, made flat below by the 
vaſtus externus, where it is ſeparated from the former 
by an obtuſe ridge. The vaſtus internus depreſſes a 
little the lower part of the internal ſurface.— The po- 
ſterior concave ſurface has a ridge riſing in its middle, 
commonly called linea aſpera, into which the triceps is 
Inſerted, and the ſhort head of the biceps flexor tibiæ ri- 
ſes from it—Art the upper part of it the medullary veſ- - 
ſels enter by a ſmall hole that runs obliquely opdeldh 
A little above which there is # rough foſſa or two; 
where the tendon of the glutæus maximus is fixed 
he lower end of the linea aſpera divides into two; 


7 pra deſcend towards each ſide The two vaſti 
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muſcles have part of their origin from theſe: ridges z 
and the long tendon of the triceps is fixed to the inter- 


nal, by means of part of the faſcia aponeurotica of the 
thigh. Near the beginning of the internal ridge, 
there is a diſcontinuation of the ridge, where. the crural 
artery paſſes through the aponeuroſis. Between 
theſe two rough lines, the bone is made flat by the 


large blood-veſlels and nerves which paſs upon it; and 


near the end of each of theſe ridges a ſmall ſmooth 
protuberance may often be remarked, where the two 
heads of the external gaſtrocnemius muſcle take their 
riſe, and where ſeſamaid bones are ſometimes found (b); 
and from the fore-part of the internal tubercle a ſtrong 
ligament is extended to the inſide of the tibia. i 
The lower end of the os femoris is larger than any 
other part of it, and is formed into a great protube- 
rance on each ſide, called its candyles; between which 
a conſiderable cavity is found, eſpecially at the back. 


part, in which the crural veſſels and nerves lie immer- 


fed infat.—The internal condyle is longer than the ex- 
ternal, which muſt happen from the oblique poſition of 
this bone, to give leſs obliquity to the leg. Each of 


5 theſe proceſſes ſeems to be divided in its plain ſmooth. 


ſurface. Ihe mark of diviſion on the external is a 
noteh, and on the internal a ſmall protuberance. The 
fore- part of this diviſion, on which the rotula moves, 
is formed like a pulley, the external ſide of which is 
higheſt. Behind, there are two oblong large heads, 


Whoſe greateſt extent is backwards, for the motion of 


the tibia: and fram the rough cavity between them, 
but near to the baſe of the internal condyle, the ſtrong 
ligament, commonly called the croſs one, bas its riſe.— 
A little above which a protuberance gives inſertion” ta 
the tendon of the triceps, The condyles, both on the 


auter and inner fide of the knee are made flat by the 


muſcles paſſing along them. On the back · part of the 
internal, a flight. depreſſion is made by the tendons of 


boy . the- . 
(4) Veſal. lib. 1, cap. 28. & 30. 
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the gracilis and ſartorius; and on the external ſuch an. 
other is formed by the 'biceps flexor cruris; behind 
which a deep foſſa is to be obſerved, where the popli · 
teeus muſcle has its origin. From the tubercle imme- 
diately before this cavity, a ſtrong ligament goes out to 
the upper part of the fibula Round this lower end 
of the thigh · bone, large holes are found, into which 
the ligaments for the ſecurity of the joint are fixed, 
and blood-veſſels paſs to the nn ſubſtance of the 
bone. | 
All the proceſſes of the 3 are n in 
new · born children; and afterwards: become un n 
phyſes, with large epiphyſes. 0 
The thigh- bone being articulated above with: the 
| acetabulum of the oſſa innominata, which affords its 
round head a ſecure and extenſive play, can be moved 
to every fide; but is reſtrained in its motion outwards 
by the high brims of the cavity, and by the round li- 
gament; for otherwiſe the head of the bone would 
have been frequently thruſt out at the breach of the 
brims on the inſide, which allows the thigh to move 
conſiderably inwards The body of this bone en- 
joys little or no rotatory motion, though the head moſt 
commonly moves round its own axis; becauſe the ob- 
lique progreſs of the neck and head from the bone is 
ſuch, that the rotatory motion of the head can only 
bring the body of the bone forwards and backwards. 
Nor is this head, as in the arm, ever capable of being 
brought to a ſtraight direction with its body; ſo far, 
however, as the head can move within the cavity back - 
wards and forwards, the reſt of the bone may have a 
partial rotation. When the thigh- bone reſiſts the 
actions of its muſcles more than the trunk of the body 
can then do, ag in ſtanding, theſe_muſcles have their 
effect on the trunk, cauſing it to bend forward, rai ang 
it up, .inclining it to the one or the other ſide, twi 
it obliquely, &c. which the rolling of the acetabula of 
| «ſhe ofa intiotiiinata on the round. heads of An re 
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bones is well fitted for. The os femoris is aticula- 
ted below to the tibia and rotula in the manner after- 
wards to be deſcribed. 

The nearneſs of the ſmall. neck to the round head 
of the thigh-bone, and its upper end being covered 
with very thick muſcles, make greater difficulty in di- 
ſtinguiſhing between a luxation and fracture here, than 
in * other part of the e | | 


"ies WES. 


Tur ok (00 i is compoſed, according to the common 
account, of two bones, tibia and fibula, though it ſeems 
to have a very good title to a third, the ratula; which 
bears a ſtrong analogy to the olecranon of the ulna, 
n moves — with the other two. 


TIBIA. 


Fong (a), ſo called from its refernblunice to an 00 
muſics pipe or flute, is the long thick triangular bone, 
fituated at the internal part of the leg, and continued | 
in almoſt a ſtraight line from the thigh Denk. 

The upper end of the tibia is large, bulbous, and 
ſpongy, and is divided into two càvities by a rough 
irregular protuberance (e), which is hollow at its moſt 
prominent part, as well as before and behind. The 
anterior of the two ligaments that compoſe the great 
croſs one is inſerted” into the middle eavity, an the 
depreſſion behind receives the poſterior ligament. 
The two broad cavities at the ſides of this protuberance 
are not equal: for the internal is oblong and deep, to 
receive the internal condyle of the thigh-bone; while 
the external is more ſuperficial and rounder, for the ex- 
ternal condyle, ——In each of . two cavities of a 


1 1 e recent 
(e) ure hand dne. fo 
(4) Upexyngtay, Ov T UE unge, Facile — — . major, canng ma» 
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recent ſubject, a ſemilunar cartilage is placed, which is 
thick at its convex edge, and becomes gradually thin - 
ner towards the concave or interior edge. The middle 
of each of theſe cartilages is broad, and the ends of 
them turn narrower and thinner as they approach the 
middle protuberance of the tibia. The thick convex 
edge of each cartilage is connected to the eapſular and 
other ligaments of the articulation, but ſo near to their 
rife from the tibia, that the cartilages are not allowed 
to change place far; while the narrow ends of the car- 
tilages becoming almoſt ligaments, are fixed at. the in- 
ſertion of the ſtrong croſs ligament into the tibia, and 
ſeem to have their ſubſtance united with it; therefore 
a circular hole is left between each cartilage and the 
ligament, in which the moſt prominent convex part of 
each condyle of the thigh-bone moves. The eircum- 
ference of thele cavities is rough and unequal, fer the 
firm connection of the ligaments. of the joint, Imme - 
diately below the edge at its back : part, two rough flat- 
ted protuberances ſtand out: into the internal, the 
tendon af the ſemimembranoſus muſcle is inſerted; and 
a part of the croſs ligament is fixed to the external. 
On the outſide. of this laſt tubetele, a ſmocth fhghtly- 
hollowed ſurface is formed by the action of the papli- 
tæus muſcle. FFC 
Below the fore · part of the upper end of the tibia, a 
conſiderable rough protuberance (J) riſes, to which 
the ſtrong tendinous ligament of the rotula is fixed. 
On the internal fide of this, there is a; broad ſca- 
brous ſlightly-hollowed ſurface, to which the internal 
long ligament of the joint, the aponeuroſis of the va- 
ſtus internus, and the tendons of the ſeminervaſus, gra. 
cilis, and ſartorids, are fixed. The loweſt part of this 
ſurtace is therefore the place where the tibia ought to 
be ſawed through in an amputation, fo. as not to-haye 
too long and troubleſome a ſtump, and at the {me 
time . to. preſerve its motions, by - ſaving the proper 
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- muſcles. Below the rel edge of the upper end of the 
tibia, there is a flat circular ſurface, covered in a recent 
ſubject with cartilage, for the articulation of the fibula; 
between which and the anterior knob there is a rough 
bollow, from which the tibialis anticus, and extenſor 
digitorum longus, take their origin. From the ſmooth 
flat furface, a ridge runs obliquely downwards and in- 
wards, to give rife to part of the ſolæus, tibialis poſti- 
cus, and flexor digitorum longus, and inſertion to the 
aponeuroſis of the ſemimembranoſus which covers the 
poplitæus, and to ſome of the external fibres of this 
laſt-named muſcle. + At the inſide of this ridge an ob- 
lique plain ſurface is left, where the greateſt part of 
the muſculus poplitæus is inſerted. The remainin 
body of the tibia is triangular. The anterior angle is 
very ſharp, and is commonly called the ſpine or ſhin (g). 
This ridge is not ſtraight; but turns firſt inwards, then 
outwards, and laſtly inwards again. The plain inter- 
nal ſide is ſmooth and equal, being little ſubjected to 
the actions of muſcles; but the external fide is fiollow- 
ed above by the tibialis anticus, and below by the ex- 
tenſor digitorum longus and extenſor pollicis longus. 
The two angles behind theſe ſides are rounded by the 
action of the muſcles ; the poſterior dewothbrebended 
between them is not ſo broad as thoſe already men- 
tioned; but is more oblique and flatted by the action 
of the tibialis poſticus and flexor digitorum longus. 
Some way above the middle of the bone, the internal 
angle terminates, and the bone is made round by the 
preſſure of the muſculus ſolæus. Near to this the paſ- 
ſage of the medullary vellele's is ſeen lanting obliquely 
downwards. 
The lower end of the tibia is made bollow, but ſo as 
a ſmall protuberance riſes in the middle. The internal 
e of this cavity, which is ſmooth, and, in a recent 
ſute&, is covered with cartilage, is produced into a 
A conſiderable proceſs, commonly named malleglus inter 
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nue (b); che point of which is divided by a notch, and 
from it ligaments are ſent out to the foot. We ought 
to obſerve here, that this internal malleolus is ſituated 
more forwards than the internal condyle of the upper 
end of this bone ; which is neceſſary to be remembered 
in reducing. a fracture of the leg (i). The external 
fide of this end of the tibia, has a rough irregular ſemi- 
lunar cavity formed in it for receiving the lower end of 
the fibula. The poſterior ſide has two lateral grooves, 
and a ſmall middle protuberànce. In the internal de- 
preſſion, the tendons of the muſeulus tibialis poſticus 
and flexor digitorum longus are lodged; and in the ex- 
ternal, the tendon of the flexor longus pollicis plays. 
From the middle protuberance, ligamentous ſheaths 80 
ont, for tying down theſe tendons. 
I!be articulations and motions of the tibia ſhall be ex- 
plained, aſter all the three bones of the leg are deſcri- 
bed.. 

Both the ends of the tibia are re cantlages at Nd and 
besen afterwards epiphyſes. 4 


FIBULA. 


nn, (4) i is the ſmall long bone, placed. on the 
outſide of the leg, oppoſite to the external angle of mo 
tibia ; the ſhape of it is irregularly triangular. 
| The head of the fibula has a ſuperficial circular ca- 
vity formed on its inſide, which, in a recent ſubject, 
is covered with a cartilage, but ſo cloſely — to 
the tibia by ligaments, as to allow only a {mall motion 
backwards and forwards, This head is protuberant 
and rough on its outſide, where a ſtrong round liga- 
ment and the muſculus biceps are inſerted ; and, be- 
low the back-part of its internal fide, 2 tubercle. may 
TT” Dn ran 
. ); Bovgor, nici, Talus, clavicula, clavilla interior, .clavilla. a , 
, 13 Winſlow, Expoſition anatomique des os ſecs, F 865. 
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be remarked, that gives riſe to the ſtrong tendinous 
part of the ſoleus muſcle. oO rt 
The bedy of this bone is a little crooked inwards 
and backwards e which figure is owing to the actions 
of the muſcles; but is ſtill further increaſed by nurſes, 
he Sten hold children cateleſsly by the legs. The 
ſharpeſt angle of the fibula is forwards; on each fide of 
which the bone is confidetably, but unequally, depteſ. 
ſed by the bellies of the ſeveral muſcles that rife from 
or act upon it; and in old people, theſe thuſcles make 
diſtia&t ſinuoſities for the mſelves- The external ſat. 
face of the fibula is depreſſed obliquely. from above 
downwards and backwards by the two peroniei. Its 
Internal ſurface is untqually divided info two narrow 
longitudinal planes, by an obhique ridge: extended from 
the upper part of the antetior angle, to join with the 
tower end of the internal angle. To this ridge the li. 
gament ſtretched between the two bones of the leg is 
connected. The anterior of the two planes is vers 
narrow above, where the extenſor longus dig 
and extenſor longus pollieis ariſe from it; but is broad- 
er below, where it has the print of the nonus Veſalii. 
The polterior plane is bread and hellow, giving etigin 
to the larger ſhare of the tibialis poſticus. The inter- 
nal angle of this bene has a tendinous membrane fixed 
to it, from which fibres of the flexor digitorum longus 
take their rife. The poſterior furface of the fibula is 
the plaineſt and ſmootheſt, but is made flat above by 
the fokeus, and is hollewed below by the flexor pollicis 
longus. In the middle of this ſurface, the canal for the 
medullary veſſels may be ſeen flaming downwards. 
T have taken particular notice of the entry and direc- 
tion of the medullary veſſels of the large bones of the 
extremities (J); becauſe, in ſeveral ehirurgical caſes, a 
on who is ignorant of this may do miſchief to 
patient. Thus, for example, if theſe veſſels are 
opened very near to their entry into the bone, or while 


(/) Havers, Oſteolog. Nov, diſc. 1. p. 9. 
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they are in the oblique paſſage through i, an obſlinate 


| hzmorrhagy may enſue: for the arteries being eon- 
NneQed to the bony paſſage, ſtyptics, and other like eor- 
rugators, are vainly applied; compreſſing inftraments 
can do no ſervice; and ligatures- cannot be empls 5 
There ſeems to be a particular deſign in the contrivance 
of theſe canals z thoſe in the os humeri; tibia, and fibu- 
la, running obliquely downwards from their external | 
entry; whereas in the radius, ulua, and os femoris, 
they flant upwards, whereby the arteries and nerves 
which are fent —.— theſe three laſt bones, muſt ſuffer x 
conſiderable reflexion' before they come at the cancel. 
The reaſon of this diverſity may perhaps be, that the 
arteries, which are ſo ſmall within the bones as to have 
no ſtrong contractile propelling force in their coats, and 
where they art not afliſted by the action of any moving 
neighbouring organ, ſhould have, at leaft in their paf- 
ſage through the bone, a favourable deſcent for their 
loud: which, it is evident, they have in the de. 
ſcending oblique paſſages formed for them in tre firſt 
claſs of bones, to wit, the os humeri, tibia, and fibu- 
la, which are generally depending; ; and they alſo moſt 
frequently acquire che like advantage in the radius, 
ulna, and os is; becauſe the hand, in the moſt 
natural poſture, is higher than the elbow: and when 
we ſit or lie, the lower end of the thigh-bone comes to 
de at leaſt as high raifed as the upper. In ſtanding and 
walking, or when the arms are moved, the blood muſt 
indeed aſcend as it paſſes through the bones of the fore. 
arm and thigh; but the preſſure of the muſcles, then 
in action, on the veſlels, before they enter the bones, 
is ſufficient to compenſate the diſadvantage of their 
courſe. This reaſonin * ſeems to be ſtill enforced, by 
A 


obſerving, that this paſſage is always nearer the upper | 
than the lower ends of theſe bones. | 


The lower end of the fibula is extended inte a pong F 
| oblong head; on the inſide of which is a convex, irre- 


gular, _ IE a e Ae chat! Is 55 ö 
| ded 
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| ved by the external hollow: ids lis, and ſo firmly 
joined to it by a very thin intermediate cartilage and 
ſtrong ligaments, that it ſcarce can move. Below this 
the fibula is ſtretched out into a coronoid proceſs, that 
is ſmooth, covered with cartilage on its internal fide, 
and is there contiguous to the outſide of the firſt — 
of the foot, the aſtragalus, to ſecure the articulation. 
Iqhis proceſs, named malleolus externus, being ſituated 
farther back than the internal malleolus, and in an ob- 
lique direction, obliges us naturally to turn the fore- 
part of the foot outwards (n). At the lower internal 


part of this proceſs, a ſpongy cavity for mucilaginous 


glands may be remarked; from its point ligaments are 
extended to the aſtragalus, os calcis, and os navicu- 
lare, dones of the foot; and from its inſide ſhort 
ones go out to the aſtralagus. On the back -· part of it 
a ſinuoſity is made by the tendons of the peronai 
muſcles. When the ligament extended over theſe ten · 
dons from the one ſide of the depreſſion to the other is 
broke, ſtretched too much, or made weak by a ſprain, 
the tendons frequently ſtart forwards to — quthde of 
the fibula. mw 
Ihe conj junction of the upper end of the fibula wih 
the-tibia is — plain ſurfaces tipped with cartilage; and 
at its lower end the cartilage ſcems to glue the two 
bones together; not, however, ſo firmly iu young peo- 
ple, but that the motion at the other end of ſuch a long 
radius is very obſervable. In old ſubjects I often ſee 
the two bones of the leg er MT. at their lower 
ends. TIES: D {1's 
„The e uſe; of this bone 10 to 00 origin and - 
;ofircion to muſcles ; the direction of which may be a 
| little altered on proper occaſions, by its upper part 
ſhuffling backwards and forwards.—IIt likewiſe helps 
4o make the articulation of the foot more ſecure and 
were he ends of the tibia and fibula being larger 
row their — a ſpace, is bete left which.! * filled 
1 $254 19222) Ti, up 
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up with forks another ligament as I deſcribed e 


between the bones of the fore-arm ; and which is alſo 
diſcontinued at its upper part, where the tibialis anti- 


cus immediately adheres to the ſolæus and tibialis po- 


ſticus ; but every where elfe it gives __ to muſcular 
fibres (n). 


Both the ends of this bone are crrtfloginons] in a ripe 
child, and aſſume the form of apes delove uy 


are united to its body. 


AO TL A. F 
ae (o) is the ſmall flat Rs ſituated at the 


fore · part of the joint of the knee. Its ſhape reſembles 


the common figure of the heart with its point down- 
wards —— The anterior convex ſurface of the rotula is 
pierced by a great number of holes, into which fibres 
of the ſtrong ligament that is ſpread over it enter. 


Behind, its ſurtace is ſmooth, covered with cartilage, 


and divided by a middle convex ridge into two cavities, 
of which the external is largeſt ; and both are exactly 


adapted to the pulley of the os femoris, on which they 


are placed in the moſt ordinary unſtraining poſtures of 
the leg: but when the leg is much bended, the rotula 


: deſcends far down on the condyles ; and when the leg 


is fully extended, the rotula riſes higher in its upper- 
part than the pulley of the thigh bone. The plain 
{ſmooth ſurface is furrounded by a rough prominent 
edge, to which the capſular ligament adheres: Below, 
the point of the bone is ſeabrous, where the ſtrong ten- 


dinous ligament from the tubercle of the tibia is fixed. 


The upper horizontal part of this bone is flatted and 
unequal, where the tendons of the extenſors of the leg 
are inſerted, _ 

The ſubſtance of the rotula is cellular, with very 


Vox. I. 1 | T * 


n) Weitbrecht, Syndefindlog. p- 156. 
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chin er firm plates: but then theſe N are ſo 

ſmall, and ſuch a quantity of bone is employed in their 

formation, that ſcarce any bone of its bulk is ſo ſtrong. 

Beſides, it is covered all over with a thick ligament 

(as it was obſeryed that this ſort of bones. generally 1s), 
to connett its ſubſtance, and is moveable to one ſide or 

other: therefore it is ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the ordi- 

vary actions of the large muſcles that are inſerted into ä 
- It, or any common external force applied to it; while 

a fixed proceſs, ſuch as the olecranon, would not have 

been ſufficient to bear the whole weight of our bodies, 
Which frequently falls on it, and would have hindered. 
If the rotatory motion of the jeg. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions to preſerve this bone from ſuch injuries, 
yet I have ſeen a tranſverſe fracture in it, when, by the 

report of the patient, and of the people about him, and 

by the want of ſwelling, diſcolouring, or other mark of 
i bruiſe or contuſion, it was plain the bone was broken 
Will by the violent itraining effort of the muſcles (p). Tho? 
0. my patient recovered the uſe of the joint of the knee, 
pet I think it reaſonable to believe, that this ſort of frac- 
ture is commonly attended with difficulty of motion af- 
ter the broken parts of the rotula are reunited ; be- 

cauſe the callous matter probably extends itſelf into the 

cavity of the joint, where it either grows to ſome of the 
parts, or makes ſuch an inequality on the ſurface of 
this bone, as does not allow it to perform the neceſſary 
motions on the condyles of the femur: | 

At the ordinary time of birth, the rotula is entirely 
| cartilaginous, and ſcarcely. aſſumes a bony nature ſo 
Will - foon as molt epiphyſes do. 
N The parts which conſtitute the joint of the kobe being 
now deſcribed, let us examine what are its motions, 
and how performed. he two principal motions are 
xion and extenſion. In the former of theſe, the leg 
de brought to a oe acuity 1 with the thigh, 


by 


67 Gee Ruyſch. Obſerv. anat. · chirurg. obſ. 3. 
7 Paré, liv. 15. cap. 22: 
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by the condyles of the thigh-bones being ind wil 
made ſmooth far dae In performing this, the 
rotula is pulled down by the tibia. When the leg is 

to be extended, the rotyla is drawn. upwards, conſe- 


_ quently the tibia forwards, by the extenſor muſcles; | 
which, by means of the protuberant joint, and of this 


thick bone with its ligament, have in effect the chord 


with which they act fixed to the tibia at a conſidęrable 


angle, therefore act with advantage; but are reſtrained 


from pulling the leg farther than to a ſtraight line with 


the thigh, by the poſterior part of the croſs ligament, 
that the body might be ſupported by a firm perpendicu- 


lar column: For at this time the thigh and leg are as 


little moveable in a rotatory way, or to either fide, as 


if they were one continued bone.—But when the joint 


is a little bended, the rotula 1s not tightly braced, and 


the poſterior ligament is relaxed ; therefore this bone 


may be moved a little to either fide, or with a ſmall 
rotation in the ſuperficial cavities of the tibia ; which is 
done by the motion of the external cavity backwards 
and forwards, the internal ſerving as a ſort of axis (r). 
Seeing, then, one part of the croſs ligament 1 is ſituated 
perpendicularly, and the. poſterior part is ſtretched ob- 
Jiquely from the internal condyle of the thigh outwards, 
that poiterior part of the croſs ligament prevents the 
leg's being turned at all inwards; but it could not hin- 
der it from turning outwards almoſt round, was not 
that motion confined by the lateral ligaments of this 
joint, which can yield little. This rotation of the, leg 
outwards is of good advantage to us in croſſing our 
legs, and turning our feet outwards, on ſeveral neceſ- 
ſary occaſions; though it is altogether fit this motion 
ſhould not be very large, to prevent frequent luxations 
here. While all theſe motions are performing, the 
part of the tibia that moves immediately on the gan- 
e is only ſo nch as is within the cartilaginous 


n | rings, 


* Winſlow, Expoſition ne, du cope humain, traits des 
os lees, F 976. 
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rings, which by the thickneſs on their outſides make 
'the cavities of the tibia more horizontal, by raiſing 
their external ſide where the ſurface of the tibia flants 
downwards. By this means the motions of this joint 
are more equal and ſteady than otherwiſe they would 
have been, The cartilages being capable of changing 
a little their ſituation, are fit for doing this good office 
in the different motions and poſtures of the member, 
and likewiſe contribute to make the motions larger and 
quicker, 


On account of the very large. ſurface of the bones 


forming the joint of the knee, and the many ſtrong li- 


gaments conneQting them, luxations ſeldom happen 
here. But cheſe "ory ligaments, the aponeuroſis paſ. 
ling over this joint, the quantity of fat and mucilagi - 


nous glands neceſſary for lubricating it, make it more 
ſubject to white ſwellings, dropſies, and ſuch other dif- = 
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Tur! foot 3 is divided, as ol as the hand, into three 
parts, VIZ tarſus, metatarſus, and toes : In the deſcrip- 
tion of which the ſeveral ſurfaces ſhall be named, ac- 
cording to their natural ſituation, viz, the broad of the 
foot ſhall be called ſuperior ; the ſole, inferior; the fide 


on which the great toe is, internal; that where the lctle . 


toe is, exlernal. 
TA RSUS.. 


[oe torfun (t) conſiſts of Ge ſpongy <P imac to 
wit; the aſtragalus, os calcis, | naviculare, cuboides, 


I 


cuneiforme externum, cuneiforme medium, and eu- 
neiforme internum. 


'The 


aſtragalus is the uppermoſt of theſe bolted — 
or calcts is below the aſtragalus, and is conſider- 


41}: Raſſctta, | 
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form the heel The os naviculare i is in the middle of 
the internal fide of the tarſus The os cuboides is the 
moſt external of the row of four bones at its fore · part. 
—— The os cuneiforme externum is placed at the inſide of 
the cuboid The cuneiforme medium is between the 
external and internal cuneiform bones; and the inter- 
nal cuneiform is put at the internal ſide of the foot. 
That the deſcription of theſe bones may not be im- 

moderately ſwelled with repetition, 1 deſire, once for 
all, to obſerve, That wherever a ridge is mentioned, 
without a particular uſe aſſigned, a ligament is under- 
ſtood to be fixed to it; or where a ſpongy rough ca- 
vity, depreſſion, or foſſa, is remarked, without naming 
its uſe, a ligament is inſerted, and mucilaginous glands 
are lodged: for ſuch will occur in the detail of each of 
theſe bones. 

Aſtragalus. The r part of the eg 
los (t) is formed into a large ſmooth head (u), which 
is ſlightly hollowed in the middle; and therefore re- 
ſembles a ſuperficial pulley, by which it is fitted to the 
lower end of the tibia.—The internal fide of this head 
is flat and ſmooth, to play on the internal malleolus.— 
The external fide. has allo ſuch a ſurface, but larger, 
for its articulation with the external malleolus. Round 
the baſe of this head there is a rough foſſa; and imme- 
diately before the head, as alſo below its internal foot” 
ſurface, we find a conſiderable rough cavity. 

The lower ſurface of the aſtragalus is divided by an 
irregular deep rough foſſa; which at its internal end is 
narrow, but gradually widens as it ſtretches obliquely 
outwards and forwards. The ſmooth furface, covered 
with cartilage, behind this foſſa, is large, oblong, ex- 
tended in the ſame oblique ſituation with the foſſa, and 
concave for its conjunction with the os calcis. The 
back · part a the edge of this cavity is es - 0 


s 0 


0 derber, Talus, balliſtæ os, malleolus, chad quatrio, os teſ⸗ 
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two ſharp-poimted rough Wee ; between which is 2 
depreſſion made by the. tendon of the flexor pollicis 
longus. The lower ſurface before the foſſa is con- 
vex, and compoſed of three diſtinct ſmooth. planes.— . 
The long one behind, and the exterior or ſhorteſt, are 
articulated with the 'beel-bone ; ; while the internal, 
which is the moſt convex of the three, reſts and moves 
upon a cartilaginous ligament, that is continued from 
the calcaneum to the os ſcaphoides. Without which 
ligament the aſtragalus could not be ſuſtained; but 
would be preſſed out of its place by the great weight it 
ſupports, and the other bones of the tarſus would be 
ſeparated. Nor would a bone be fit here, becauſe it 
muſt have been thicker than could conveniently be al- 
lowed; otherwiſe it would break, and would not prove. 
ſuch an eaſy bending baſe, to leflen the ſhock ck is 
given to the body in leaping, running, cis 
The fore · part of this bone is formed into a convex 
oblong ſmooth head, called by ſome its proceſs, which 
is received by the os naviculare. Round the root of 
this head, eſpecially on the upper dees a rongh foſſa 
may be romarked, | 
The aſtragalus is axicelucd above to the tibia and 
fibula, which together form one cavity. Though in 
this articulation the bones have prominences and cavi- 
ties, ſo ſmall as might allow motions in all directions, 
yet the flexion and extenſion are the moſt conſiderable, 
the other motions being confined by the malleoli, and 
by the ſtrong ligaments which go out from the points 
ol theſe proceſſes to the aſtragalus and os calcig— 
When the foot is bended, 15 far as it is commonly 
when we ſtand, no lateral or rotatory motion is allowed 
in this joint; for then the head of the aſtragalus is ſun 
deep between the malleoli, and the ligaments are tenſe: 
but when the foot is extended, the aſtragalus can 
mode a little to either ſide, and with a ſmall rotation. 
4 this contrivance the foot is firm, when the weight 
the body i is to be ore: gn on it; and when a foot 
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is raiſed, we are at liberty to dire it more exactly to 
the place we intend next to ſtep upon. The aſtraga- 
lus is joined below to the os calcis; and before to the 
os naviculare, in the manner to be explained n 
theſe bones are deſcribed. 1 
A conſiderable ſhare of: this bone! is od innen- 
born infant. 
Calcaneum (v) is the ing dose of the ſeven. — 
Behind, it is formed into a large knob, commonly call- 
ed the heel: the ſurface of which is rough behind, 
where the tendo Achillis is inſerted into it; and above 
n, it is hollow and ſpongy. Farther: forwards, on tlie 
upper ſurface of the calcaneum, there is an irregular 
oblong ſmooth convexity, adapted to the concavity at 
the back- part of the aſtragalus: and beyond this anat- 
row foſſa is ſeen, which divides it from two ſmall con- 
cave ſmooth ſurfaces, that are joined to the fore- part 
of the aſtragalus. Behind the poſterior of theſe ſmooth 
ſurfaces, which is the largeſt; a ſmall ſinuoſity is made 
by the tendon of the flexor digitorum longus; at the 
fore · part of which a ſmall rough protuberance appears, 
chat gives riſe to the muſculus extenſor e bre- 
vis. | 
The external ide of this N is flat, with a fapers- 
cial foſla running horizontally, in which the tendon of 
the muſculus peronæus longus is lodged. The inter- 
nal fide of the heel. bone is hollowed, for lodging the 
origin of the maſſa cornea 'Jac. Sylvii, and for the fafe 
paſſage of tendons, nerves, and arteries. Under the 
fide of the internal ſmooth. concavity, a particular 
groove is made by the-tendon of the flexor pollicis lon- 
gus; and from the thin protuberance on this internal 
ſide the cartilaginous ligament that ſupports the aſtra- 
galus, goes out to the os naviculare; on which liga- 
ment, and on the edge of this bone 0 which it is fix 
ed, the groove is formed for the denden of a0 Wr 
digtorum profundus. , a 4 
5 „ The 


(v) Os calcis rte, calcar pedis. 
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The lower ſurface of this bone is preſſed flat at the 
back - part, by the weight of our bodies; and imme- 
diately before this plane, there ate two tubercles, from 
the internal of which the muſculus abductor pollicis, 
flexor digitorum ſublimis, as alſo part of the aponeuro- 
tis plantaris, and of the abduQtor minimi digit, have : 
their origin; and the other part of the abductor minimi 
digiti and aponenroſis plantaris rifes from the external. 74 
Before theſe protuberances this bone is concave, for | 
lodging the flexor muſcles ; and at its fore- part we may | 
obſerve a rough depreſſion, from which, and a tubercle 
behind it, the ligament goes out that prevents this bone 
from being ſeparated from the os euboides. 

The fore - part of the os calcis is formed into an ob- 
long pulley-like ſmooth ſurface, which is cireular at its 
upper external end, but is pointed below. The finooth 
ſurface is fitted to the os cuboides. 

Though the ſurfaces by which the aſtragalus and os 

ealcis are articulated, ſeem fit enough for motion; yet 
the very ſtrong ligaments by which theſe bones are con- 
nected, prevent it, and render this principal part of our 
baſe, which reſts on the ground, to wit, the os caleis, firm. 
I A large ſhare of the heel. bone is oflified at the or di- 
\ 1 nary time of birth, and the large knob ce anker. 
| wards in form of an epiphyſe. 

Os naviculare (v), is fomewhat WN — is 
formed into an oblong concavity behind, for receiving 
the anterior head of the aſtragalus. — on the upper 
furface there is a rough foſſa . Below, the os navi- 
culare is very unequal and rough; but hollow for the 
fafety of the muſcles. On its infide a large knob 
riſes out, from which the abductor pollicis takes in part 
ns origin, the tendon of the tibialis poſticus is inſerted. 

into it, and to it two remarkable ligaments are fixed; 
mme firſt is the ſtrong one, formerly mentioned, which 
Wit fupports the aſtragalus; the ſecond is ſtretched from 
Ii this bone obliquely croſs the _ to the metatarſal 
Ii | bones 
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nes of the: middle toe; and; of«the- toe next to the | 

little one. On the outſide of the os naviculare there 
is a ſemicircular ſmooth ſurface, where it is joined to 
the os cuboides.——The fore. part of this bone is all 


covered with cartilage, and is divided into three ſmooth ps 


planes, fitted to the three oſſa cuneiformia. 

The os naviculare and aſtragalus are joined as a dall 
and ſocket; and the naviculare moves in all directions 
in turning the toes inwards, or in raiſing or depreſſing 
either ſide of the foot, though the motions are greatly 
. reſtrained by the ligaments which connect this to the 
other bones of the tarſus. A weakneſs of theſe liga- 
ments cauſes ſometimes an unnatural turn of the one. 
part of the foot inwards. | 

The os naviculare is s wholly cartilaginous i in a news | 
born infant. 

Os cuboides (y) is a very irregular cube Behind, 
it is formed into an oblong unequal concayity, adapted 
to the fore · part of the os calcis.— On its internal ſide, 
there is a ſmall ſemicircular ſmooth cavity, to join the 
os naviculare— Immediately before which, an oblong 
ſmooth plane is made by the os cuneiforme externum. 
Below this the bone is hollow and rough. On the 
internal ſide of the lower ſurface, a round protuberance 
and ſoſſa are found, where the muſculus adductor pol- 
licis has its origin. On the external ſide of this fame 
ſurface, there is a round knob, covered with cartilage; 
immediately before which a ſmooth foſſa may be ob- 
ſerved; in which the tendon of the peronæus primus 
runs obliquely croſs the foot; and on the knob the 
thin flat cartilage proper to this muſcle plays; in place 

of which ſometimes a bone is found: More externally 
than the knob, a rough hollow is made, for the ſtrong 
ligaments ſtretched betwixt this bone and the os cal. 
cis.—Before, the ſurface of the os cuboides is flat, 
en _ Stu dial into two planes, for ſu- 
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ſtaining the os metatarſ of the little toe, 1 of the toe 
next n.. 
The form of 5 Ni Pr pry the os . 
and the ligaments connecting the joint there with the 
bs calcis, both concur in Feed little motion in "ns 
| Paths 


The b of this bone is  ſearcely begun at the 
birth. 


Os cunieiforme externum 025 if we regard its ande 
or medium by its bulk, is much of the ſhape of a 


wedge, being broad and flat above, with long ſides 


running obliquely downwards, and terminating in a 
ſharp edge. — The upper ſurface of this bone is an ob- 
Jong ſquare.— The one behind is nearly a triangle, but 

not complete at the inferior angle, and is joined to the 
© os naviculare. The external fide is an oblong ſquare 
divided as it were by a diagonal; the upper half of it is 
ſmooth, for its conjunction with che os cuboides:. The 
other is a ſcabrous hollow, and in its ſuperior anterior 
angle a ſmall ſmooth impreſſion is made by the os meta- 

tarſi of the toe next to the little one. The internal fide 
of this bone is alſo quadrangular, with the fore - part of 
its edge made flat and ſmooth by the os metatarſi of the 
toe next to the great one, and the back- part is alſo 
flat and ſmooth where the os cuneiforme medium is 


contiguous to it. The fore- part of this bone is an ob- 


long triangle, for 8 the os nn a the 
middle toe. 4 

Os cunerforme Shox” or; uni, is s ill more ex- 
actiy the ſhape of a wedge than the former. Its upper 
part is ſquare its internal fide has a flat ſmooth 
furface above and behind, for its conjunction with the 


following bone; with a ſmall rough foſſa below; and a 


conſiderable ſhare of it is rough and. bollow.— The ex- 
ternal fide is ſmooth and a little hollowed, where it is 


contiguous. to the;laſt deſcribed bongl - Rehzud. this 


bone is ene where it is articulated with the os 
- nmavi- 


(2) Chalcoideum om, 


— 
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naviculare and it is alſo triangular at its fore · part, 
where it is contiguous to the os metatarſi of the toe | 
; HO to the great one, 
' 'Os cuneiforme maximum, or internum, differs from the 
two former in its ſituation, which is more oblique than 
theirs.——Beſides, its broad thick part is placed be- 
low, and the ſmall thin point is above and outwards ; ' 
while its under broad ſurface is concave, for allowing a 
ſafe paſſages to the flexor of the great toe. The ſur- 
face of this os cuneiforme bebind, where it is joined to 
the os naviculare, is hollow, ſmooth, and of a circu- 
lar figure below, but pointed above. The external fide 
| conſiſts of two ſmooth and flat ſurfaces, whoſe direction 
is_nearly at right angles with each other. With the 
poſterior, that runs obliquely from below forwards and 
upwards, the os cuneiforme minimum is joined ; and 
with the anterior, whoſe direction is longitudinal, the 
os metatarſi of the toe next to the great one is connect- 
ed. he fore - part of this bone is ſumilunar, but flat and 
ſmooth, for ſuſtaining the os metatarſi of the great toe.— 
The inte nl fide is ſcabrous, with two remarkable tu- 
bercles below, from which the muſculus abductor pollicis 
riſes, and the tibialis anticus is inſerted into its upper part. 
The three cuneiform bones are all fo ſecured by li- 
gaments, that very little motion is allowed in any of 
them, and they are cartilaginous in a fœtus of nine months. 
Theſe ſeven bones of the tarſus, when joined, are 
vex above, and leave a concavity below, 8 lodgi 
ſafely the ſeveral muſcles, tendons, veſſels, and nerves, 
that lie in the ſole of the foot, In the recent ſubject, 
their upper and lower ſurfaces are covered with ſtro 
| ligaments which adhere firmly to them; and all the 
bones are ſo tightly connected by theſe and the other 
ligaments, which are fixed to the rough ridges and 
foſſæ mentioned in the preceding deſcription of the par- 
ticular bones, that, notwithſtanding the man) ſurfaces 
covered with cartilage, ſome of which are of the form 
of the very moyeable articulations, no more onen is 


here 


* 
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© here allowed, than only to prevent too great a ſhock of 
the fabric of the body in walking, leaping, &c. by fall- 
ing on too ſolid a baſe ; which, if it was one continued 
bone, would hkewiſe be much more liable to be bro- 
ken; and, in order to make our foot accommodate it- 
ſelf to the ſurfaces we tread. on, by becoming mere or 


leſs hollow, or by raiſing or depreſſing either fide of 


it, as might be judged by what was ſaid of the particu 
lar bones. 
Sprains here occaſion, as in the wriſt, great pain 


and obſtinate tumours, which. too often caule carious 
bones. ; 


METATARSUS: 


Mararan sus (2) ĩß compoſed of five bones. which, 
in their general characters, agree with the metacarpal 
bones; but may be diſtinguiſhed from them by the 
following marks: 1. They are longer, thicker, and 
ſtronger. , 2. Their anterior round ends are not ſo 
broad, and are leſs in proportion to their baſes. 
3- Their bodies are ſharper above and flatter on their- 
ſides, with their inferior ridge inclined more to the out- 


ſide. . 4. The tubercles at the lower ports of the round 


head are larger. 

The firſt or internal metatarſal bone is  eafly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by its thickneſs. The one next to 
it is the longeſt; and with its ſharp edge almoſt perpen- 
dicular. The others are ſhorter and more oblique, as 


their ſituation is more external. Which general re- 


marks, with the 'deſcription I am now to give of each, 
may teach us to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
Or metatarſs pollicts- is by far the thickeſt and ſtrong- 


eſt, as having much the greateſt weight to ſuſtain, Its 
baſe 3 is oblong, irregularly concave, and of a ſemilunar 


figure, to be adapted to the os cuneiforme maximum. 
The ieren age of this baſe is a little prominent and 


rough, 


2 Me Hh, Van lanum, veſt um, blen us, pre- 
Here pectuſculum. 'P y 2 2 r 
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rough, where the tendon of the peronæus primus 
muſcle is inſerted. On its outſide an oblique . 
depreſſion is made by the ſecond metatarſal bone. Its 
round bead has generally on its fore- part a middle 
ridge, and two oblong cavities, for the oſſa ſeſamoidea; 
and on the external fide a deprefiion i is made by the 
following hone.» ;:; 
Os metatarſi of enn toe, is the longeſt of the five, 
with a triangular bale ſupported by the os cuneiforme 
medium and the external fide produced into a procels; 
the end of which is an oblique ſmooth plane, joined 
to the os cuneiforme externum. Near the internal 
edge of the baſe, this bone has two ſmall depreſſions, 
made by the os cuneiforme maximum, between which 
is a rough cavity. Farther forwards we may obſerve 
a a ſmooth protuberance, which is joined to the forego- 
ing bone. —On the outſide of the baſe are two oblo 
ſmooth ſurfaces, for its articulation with the following 
bone; the ſuperior ſmooth ſurface being extended lon- 
gitudinally, and the inferior med 3 between. 
\which there is a rough foſſa. 
Os metatarſi of the dle was, i is the ſecond in length. 
Ats baſe, ſupported by the os cuneiforme externum, 
is triangular, but flanting outwards, where it ends in a 
ſharp-pointed little proceſs; 5 and the __ below is 
not completed. 115 
The internal fide of this baſe i is ala: to the OO 
| bone; and the external fide has alſo two:ſmooth 
eo dance with cartilage, but of a different fi- 
gure ; for the upper one is concave, and, being round 
behind, turns ſmaller as it advances forwards. ; and the 
Jower ſurface is little, [mooth, On; and very near 
the edge of the baſGG. 

Ot metatarſt of the fourth mo, is near as long as the ; 
former, with a N e flanting baſe joined to the 
os cuboides, and made round at its external angle; ha- 
ving one hollow ſmooth furface on the outſide, where 
it is * upon by the following bone; and * 

inte 


* * 
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: internal fide, correſponding to. the former bone; be- 
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kind which is a long. narrow ſurface u e by ts 


os cuneiforme externum. 


- Os netatatſi of the littie toe, is he ſhorteſt, faced 
was; its two flat fides above and below, and 'with the 
ridges laterally— The baſe of it, part of which reſts 
on the os cuboides, is very large, tuberous, and produ- 
ced into a long-pointed: procels externally, where part 
of the abductor minimi.digiti is fixed; and into its up- 
per part the pe ronæus ſecundus is inſerted. Its inſide has 


a flat conoidal ſurface, where it is contiguous to the 
preceding bone - 


When we ſtand, the font of theſe inctorarſab 
bones, and the os 1 are our only ſupporters; and 


therefore it is neceſſary they ſhould. be  firong, a aud 


ſhould have a confined motion, 


"TOES. 


Tur bones of the toes are much i to thoſe of the 
thumb and fingers; particularly the two of. the great 
toe are preciſely formed as the two laſt of the thumb; 
only their poſition, in teſpect of the other toes, is not 
oblique; and they are proportionally much ſtronger, be- 


cauſe they are ſubjected to a greater force; for they 
ſuſtain the force with which our bodies are puſhed ſor - 


wards by the foot behind at every ſtep we make; and 
an them principally the weight of the body is fupport- 
ed, when we are raiſed on our tip- toes. 

_ The three bones in each of the other four: toes, com- 
pared to thoſe of the fingers, differ from them in theſe 


: particulars. They are leſs, and ſmaller in proportion to 
their lengths :—Their baſes are much larger than their 


anterior ends : Their bodies are morenarrow above: 
and below, and flatter on the ſides. The firſt phalanx 


is proportionably much longer than the bones of the! 


ſecond and third, which are very ſhort. +1 
Of the four, the toe next to the great one han . 
1 bangs. in all dimenſions, and eee the 
2 toes 


"= 3a 


* . * 
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toes are leſs —— The little toe, and frequently that 
next to it, have the ſecond and third bones intimately 
united into one; which may be owing to their little 
motion, and the great preſſure they are ſubject to. 
The toes are of good uſe to us in walking; for, when 
the ſole is raiſed, they bring our body, with its centre 
of gravity, perpendicular to the advanced foot. 
The bones of the METATAR8Us and Tots, are in the 
ſame condition in children a as thoſe of the nene 
and hingers. e 28 | 


Tux only bones'r now ; reclining to Septet ile ge- 
ſcription of the ſkeleton, are the ſmall ones which are 
found at the joints of the W and toes and i in fee 
| other Parts, called | 


OSSA SESAMOIDEA. 


TAL are of very different figures and ſizes, 
though they are generally ſaid to reſemble the ſeed 
of the ſeſamum.— They ſeem to me nothing elſe 
than the ligaments of the articulations, or the firm 
tendons of ſtrong muſcles, or, both, become bony by 
the compreſſion which they ſuffer. Thus the ſeſamoid 
bones at the beginning of the gaſtrocnemii muſcles, are 
evidently compoſed of the tendinous fibres only. Theſe, 
at the firſt joint of the great toe, are as plainly the ſame 
continued ſubſtance with the ligaments and the tendons _ . 
of the adductor, flexor, brevis, and abduQor.—That 
which is ſometimes double at the ſecond joint of that 
toe is part of the capſular ligament; and if we enume- 
rate the other ſeſamoid bones that are at any time 
found, we may obſerve all of them formed in this man- 
ner. Their number, figure, ſituation, and magni- 


tude, are fo uncertain, that it were in vain to infiſt on 


the differences of each; and therefore I ſhall only i in ge- 0 
e's remark, 


That wherever the tendons and ligaments ate” : 
firmeſt, the actions of the muſcles ſtrongeſt, and the 
e 
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contjreſiion greateſt, there ſuch bones are moſt com- 
ny found. 

2. That, c@terts nk, the alley the ſubject is in 
which they are ſought, ww number is enn, and 
their ſire larger. 

3. The more labour any perſon i is inured to, he has, 
cæterus paribus, the moſt numerous and largeſt oſſa ſe- 


| ſarhoidea. 


However, as the two at the firſt joint of the great 
toe are much larger than any other, are early formed, 
and are ſeldom wanting in an adult, we may judge, 
that, beſides the more forcible cauſe of their formation, 
there ſhould alſo be ſome particular advantage neerſſary 


at this place, rather than elſewhere ; which may poſſibly 


be, to allow the flexor muſcles to fend their tendons 


along this joint, ſecure from compreſſion in the hollow 
between the two oblong ſeſamoid bones; while, by re- 
moving theſe tendons from the centre of. motion, and 
giving them the advantage of an angle at their inſertion, 
tbe force of the muſcle is increaſed, and therefore the 


great ſuperincumbent weight of our ved in a, e 


"Hon 2 1s more "ary raiſed. 
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1 c conclude the oſteology: but, that no part of 
Ki ſubject may be left untouched, I think it neceſſary 
to ſubjoin the diſtinguiſhing marks of the Male and Fe- 
male ſkeletons; and have choſen to illuſtrate them 
principally in the latter; becauſe women having a more 
delicate conſtitution, and affording lodging and nou- 
riſhment to their tender fœtuſes till they have ſufficient 
- ſtrength and firmneſs to bear the injuries of the atmo- 
ſphere, and contact of other more ſolid ſubſtances, their 
bones are frequently incomplete, and always of a make 
in ſome parts of the body different from thoſe of the 
robuſt male; which agree to the deſcription. already 
given, unleſs where the proper ſpecialities of the: female. 
were particulary remarked ; which could not be done 
in all places where they occur, without perplexing the 
order of this treatiſe: Therefore I chooſe rather, * ſum 
them up here by way of appendix. 
Il) be cauſes of the following ſpecialities of the 1 
bones may be reduced to theſe three: 1. A weak lax 
conſtitution. 2. A ſedentary. unadtive life, increaſing 
that conſtitution. + 3. A proper frame. for being mo- 
thers. ir ND nagt n 
The bones of women are " (mallex in proportion te 
their length than thoſe of, men; becauſe the force o 
their muſcles is nat ſo great, nor is ſuch Mn Meads 
nal force applied to them to prevent th ir ee out 
in length. + Je: Ht 
The depreſſions, rid es, 5 and other 
inequalities made by the muſcles, are not fo conſpicuous, 
x. I. R in 
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in them; becauſe their muſcles are neither fo thick nor 
ſtrong, nor fo much ic fo make ſo ſtrong prints 
on their bones. 

The os frontis is more frequently divided by a conti- 
nuation of the ſagittal ſuture ; Which depends on the 
firſt and ſecond general cauſes aſhgned above for the 
fpecialities in their bones, as will appear after reflect- 

ing on the account given formerly of the middle. inter- 

| pal ſpine of this bone. 

Ibeir clavicles are lefs croakeds' deckuls theiy arms 

ha ve been leſs forcibly pulled forwards; which, in our 
European women, eſpecially thoſe of diſtin&ion, is more 
hindered by their gar. ©” 

Their ſternum is more raifed by long  cartilages de. 
low, that the thorax might be there widened | in fome 
proportion to what it is ſhortened by the preffure pon 
the diaphragm when they are with child. 

The defect of bone, or the hole, in the middle of the 
ſternum, is oſteneſt found in them; to allow the paſſage 
of the mammary veflels, ſay fome. But, in my opi- 
nion, this 18 owing to a lax conſtitution, by which the 
oſſification is not fo 5 foon completed as in men, where 
the action of the folids ts vigorous, and the circulation 
of the fluids is briſk: for a much ſmaller hole might 
have ſerved this purpoſe z and the branches of the in- 
ternal mammary veſſels which are ſent to the externat 
parts of the thorax, do not pals here, but between the 
cartilages of ide ribs, before theſe are joined to the 
ſternum. ' . 

The cartilago xi wiphoides, f 18 r bifcurated in wo- 
men than men, for the reaſon aſſigned in the preeeding 
paragraph. iz. a kefs forcible power of oſſification. 

I The fuperior cartilages of the ribs ſooner offify, to 
ſupport. the weight of the mantme. 

The middle cartilages are more flat and broad e the 
weight of the breaſts. 


0 e. inferior e, are I for enlarging the” 
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wen wen who hive born many children when 

85 often have the e del of their Back bended 
Wend and theit /? rum depreſſed, or betomę round- 

ſhouldered and 197 RF 4% by the pteſfüre and 

weight of the impreguated uterus, : and by 650 ſtrong 4. 
tion of the abdominal muſ cles. 

The os ſacrum is broader, and turned much more 
backwards, for enlarging the pelvis. _ 

The os coccygis is more moveable, _ much leſs 
bended forwards, to facilitate the birth. 

The off ilium are more hollow, and more reflected 
outwards, and conſequently further removed from 
each, other, in order to widen the lower part of their 
abdomen, and for the better ſupport of the impregnated 
uterus. 

The ridge on the upper part of the os pubis is larger 
in ſuch women as have born children, being extended 

by the irony action of the muſculi recti abdominis. 
Ik be cartilage between the two oſſa pubis, eſpecially 
in women who have born children, is thicker than in 
men, by which the pelvis is more capacious in females. 

The conjoined ſurfaces, of the ofa pubis, and of the 
eſſa. innominatg and ſacrum, are lels, the angle under the 
| pen is of the ofa pubis is much larger, and the arches 

rmed below and behind by the WA ilium and iſchiunt 
are wider, which, with the ſtraighter os /acrum, and 
more diſtant tuber iſchir, leave a larger paſſage for the 
excluſion of the child in birth. 
_ ,- The great tubereſity of the of iſchium is flatter in 
women than in men, becauſe it is more preſſed upon in 
the ſedentary life which females enjoy. 

In conſequence. of the pelvis of women being wider, 
the articulations of their thigh-bones . muſt he farther 
temoved from each other; and therefore a larger ſpace 

is left for the procreation 1 birth of children (0) 3 


; Gm 


4) Chefelden, At book i. is. i. 
5) Albin. De oſſib. 5 339˙% 
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| which diſtance of the thighs may be one reaſon. why 
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; CONTAINING A VESCRIPTION oy THE 


HUMAN MUSCLES, 


Chiefly as they appear on Dr888CTION. 


Together with their ſeverat Usxs, and the SYNONTMA 
of the beſt Aurhonxs. | 
By JOHN INNES. 
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PROFESSOR of ANATOMY and Mepicine in the 
; Univerſity of Edinburgh. | 


TFT Tf Avixc been repeatedly ſolicited, for ſeveral years paſts 
11 by many of your Pupils, to publiſh a ſhort Deſcription 
of the Muſcles as they appear upon Diſſection of the Human 
body, I bave at laſt ventured to comply with their requeſt. 
Your anxiety to promote the Science of Anatomy, and to en- 
courage every thing that may be uſeful] to the gentlemen who 
attend yout Theatre, was the principal motive which induced 
me to undertake this taſk. I have no knowledge of the fub- 
jet but what 4 defived' from you, If, therefore, this Trea- 
tiſe, which you have never ſeen till I now preſent it to you, 
ſhould communicate my advantage to the gentlemen under 
your care, it is to you alone they are indebted for the obhga- 
tion. I am, Sir, with reſpect, gratitude; and eſteem, your 
much obliged and very humble ſervant, 3 90 


e JOHN INNES 


N PA 36 


EveRAL full and accurate deſcriptions of the muſcles 
have already been publiſhed. But their fize and pro- 
lixity have rendered them of leſs value to the diſſector than 
the ſmall treatiſe of Dr Douglas, which was firſt publiſhed 
about the beginning of this century; and fince that time has 
undergone various impreſſions, without receiving any im- 
provement, excepting the addition of the ſynonyma from 
Albinus. It is therefore preſumed, that a) Gmple and con- 
ciſe deſcription of the, muſeles, which ſhould contain all the 
improvements of the moderns, is ſtill wanting. | 


264 ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR, 


1 claf the muſcles according to their uſes, may do very 
well in a large work, or in deſcribing their compound ac- 
tions: But this method can never anſwer the, purpqſes of 
diſſection. To remedy iis inconvenience, the muſcles i in 
the 8 treatiſe are deſeribed N as e en in 
diſſecting the human bod 
The deſcribing of the muſcles xccording to their origins 
and inſertions prevents much circumlocution. This is the 
method purſued by Mr Douglas ; and wherever his deſcrip- 
tion ſeemed-tolerably accurate, they have been followed with 
little alteration. But Dr Douglas's book is peculiarly defec- 
tive with regard to the muſcles of the abdomen, back, and 


neck: in deſcribing; theſe, therefore, the es of Albinus 
has been preferred. 


Thoſe who have not opportunity or are averſe from BY 


dergoing the labour of diſſecting, may derive conſiderable 
advantages from comparing the deſcriptions now given with 


the beautiful and correct tables of Albinus; and, to facili- 


tate ſtill more the ſtudy of theſe. intricate organs, I have cau- 
ſed to be publiſhed. eight of Albinus's tables, with conciſe 
_ explanations, on a ſmall ſcale adapted for the pocket. 
For the benefit of thoſe who wifh to examine the hiſto 
of the muſcles more minutely, the ſynonyma of the beſt: au- 

thors are added; and, for the ſake of brevity, the compound 
action of the muſcles, and the origin and inſertion of ſeve- 
ral iaconſiderable fibres, are omitted. 

The reader will obſerye, that, in general, the muſcles of 
one {ide only are deſcribed ; becauſe all the muſcles of the 


body, with very few exceptions, have eee e ones 


on the oppoſite ſide. 
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A den Accotwt of tis AUTHOR, 
Fae And of his WRITINGS. G v3 nid, 7 


1. WES: [it © 
* 


born at Callart, an obſcure Village! in the Highlands 
of Scotland. He came to Edinburgtrat an early 2 of 
life, where he obtained the pure and 9 of Dr 


x VE Jony Wang Sikh of the following Freaife; was 


Alex- 
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Alexander Monro, profeſſor of anatomy; who inſtructed him 
in the knowledge of the human hody, and in the art of diſ- 
ſection. When about the age of eighteen years, Dr Monro 
appointed him diffeQor to the "anatomical theatre. The 
functions of this important and difficult office he continued 
to perform with much reputation for near twenty years | 
ut his abilities were not confined to the dexterity of 8 
ſecting the moſt minute parts of the human frame. He de- 
ſcribed the various organs with eaſe and with perſpicuitzg. 
This happy talent attracted the notice of the ſtudents; and, 
at their ſolicitation, and by the approbation of Dr Monro, 
he opened an evening - courſe of anatomical demonſtrations. 
The number of pupils who annually attended theſe de- 
monſtrations afforded the beſt evidence: of his abilities, and 
of the advantages derived from his labours. During his laſt 
courſe, he was attended by near two hundred ſtudents. - * . 
For ſome time before his death, he was troubled with an 
affection of the lungs, which terminated in a phthifis pul- 
monalis, and proved fatal to him-on:the/12thvof January 1977: 
On the 15th of the ſame month, the following account of 
him appeared in the public'/papers#/+- oo 0 2 
« Mr John Innes, at an early period of life, had been 
educated in the diſſecting art: He made a rapid progreſs in 
his profeſſion; and his genius and induftry were rewarded 
with the privilege of giving private lectures for his own emo- 
lument. The utility of his leſſons were ſoon perceived. 
Numbers of ſtudents reſorted to him for inſtruction; and all 
of them acknowledged the advantages they had received. At 
that ſtage of life when men are moſt capable of benefiting 
themſelves, and of being uſeful to the public, death WT. 
him out of the world. He has given two ſmall ſpecimens of 
what was to be expected from his anatomical ſkill. In the 
_ courſe of laſt year, he publiſhed a ſhort deſcription of the 
Human Muſcles as they appear on diſſection, together with 
their ſeveral uſes, and the ſynonyma of the beſt authors. 
'The' merit of this work was univerſally acknowledged. Some 
months after, he publiſhed, as a vade mecum for ſtudents, 
eight anatomical tables, containing the principal parts of the 
ikeleton and muſcles repreſented in the large tables of Albi- 
nus, with accurate explanations. Theſe are all the monu- 
ments he has left by which the public is to judge of his abi- 
lity. To his numerous friends and acquaintance, it is un- 
neceſſary to mention the warmth of his heart, or the inte- 
grity of bis diſpoſition,” _ ! 


ai 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ane the illneſs of which Mr Mis 

died, he put into my hands the firſt edi- 
tion of his Deſcription of the Muſcles, with a 
fe, chiefly verbal, corrections of 7 it. 


TH, 


ON perufing that work Italy: at the reqiteſt 


of the Bookſeller, I have found it neceſſary to 
make a very conſiderable number of alterations 


in what relates to the deſcription, as well as to 


the uſes, of the Muſcles. 
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"HUMAN MUSCLES. ; 


| bg oy a EY 5 | 
blass, oh ThoUKeNTs f the Canon. 5 


* 4 


_ E in that covers he cranium 10 nod b 10 


gy 3 digaſtric muſcle, and one fm 
Palr. eine $i 


Ari a. from the tranſverſe MEN "are 
near the alle 


of the os occipitis laterally, where it 
joins with the temporal bone; and tendinous from the 


reſt of that ridge backwards, oppoſite to the lateral fi- 


nus; itariſes after the ſame manner on the other ſide: - 


From thence it comes ftraight -forwards, by a broad 
thin tendon, which covers the upper part of the cra- 
nium at each fide, as low down as the attollens aurem, 
to which it is connected, as alſo to the zygoma, and co- 


n 


.  OCCIPITO. FRONTALIS,- Ws : 
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vers a part of the . of the temporal muſcle ;. 


when it comes as far forwards as near the hair of 


the front, it becomes fleſhy, 
fibres: { © 4 k 4 


and deſcends with ſtraight 


-Þ Py 2 4 6 6-4 


44, 13 


Inſerted into the . pelpebracum of each 


ſide, and into the ſkin of the eye-brows, ſending down 


a fleſhy flip between them, as far as the Comprefior 
naris and levator labii ſuperioris alæque naſi. 
Uſe. Pulls. — 5 ot the head backwards; raiſes the 


eyelbrows up 


and, at the ſame Mane, it draws 


up and wrinkles the Ain of the fore · head. 8 


Epicranius, Albinus. 


Haualis et n Winſlo w. 1 


. CORRUGATOR SU pRReiLtl, 


Ariſes 1 from the internal angular proceſs of che 
g of the os naſi, and naſal 


os frontis, above the joinin 


proceſs of the ſuperior max! 


illary bo 


runs outwards, and a little upwards; 


Inſerted into the inner and inferior fleſhy part of the | 
t joins with-the orbi- 


occipito-frontalis muſcle, whete i 


cularis palpebrarum, and extends outwards as far as the 


middle of the ſuperciliary ridge. 
Uſe, To draw the eye-brow of that fide towards th 
other, and make it projet over the inner canthus o 


the eye: When both act, they pull down the ſkin of the 
forchead, and make it wrinkle, OY, between 


the eye-brows: | THOR 


1%! 


_ Muſculus e wunder 
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T! HE n of che ear may be 1 jojo three 


claſſes, viz. the common, proper, and internal. 
The common may move the edel ear; the proper 
only affect the particular parts to whieh they are con- 
nected; and the internal, the n bones within the 
reg 0 1 240 af ibn _ $924 origi. 
| 16 01 27 ib oE wh 
The common muſcles are, 1 eee 


1. ATTOLLENS AUREM, 


Ariſes, chin, broad, _ tendinous, from; the * 
doo of the occipito-frontalis, from which it is almoſt in- 
ſeparable, where it covers 0 acer ofthe tem- 
poral muſcle. 

Inſerted into the upper part of the ear, oppoſite to whe! 
antihelix. 
Lee. To draw the car ——_ and e Parts 
5 into which it is inſerted tenſe. 3 
| Superior rie Winſlow. i = Ko 8 x 


2 AnTERIOR aURts, 


rife thin and membranous near the poſterior part 
of the zy gema. f 
2 into anal eminence on the back of the he- 
lix, oppoſite to the concha. 
K. To draw this eminence A | litl forwards and 


aer. 
oy” R E- 


bp, l. OP THE EAR. | 
a Chap, II. (CG "+ CAPS 4 - © %. 4 * "LL 2 ; 2 9 
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35 RETRAHENTES AURIS, | 
three, but always by two a 


rom. the external and poſterior 


Ariſes, ſometimes. 
ind ſmall muſcles, fr 


part of the root of the maſtoid re immediately 


above the inſertion of the ſterno-cleidg maſtoid muſcle. 
Inſerted into that part of the ick bf the ear which 

is oppoſite to the ſeptum that divides the ſcapha and 

concha. * 2 een 1 J 2 . . 


Uſe. To Fence the ear back, and ſtretch the concha. 
Poſtertor auris, Winſlow.,' x 


The proper maſdles Wi, * J 10 TEE iy F * 
Rog: na © B. 
1 Toh; ; i. HELI cis MAJOR, SEOSTEOTEO SEL 


"avis from the per und gent prtof us dees 


ere * 4 Tore 1294 i, * 6. 11 21514. 41 n * MILL 


Inferted into its cartilage a little above the tragns. 3 


Uſe. To depreſs that part from which it ariſes a little 
downwards and forwatds. 1 oe mot 


4. HELIC1S Mr 


Ariſes from the inferior and anterior part of the helix. 
Inferted into the erus of the helix, near the fiſſure in 


the cartilage oppoſite to the concha. 455 + ce 
. come the fiſſure, _ 5 eee ee 
; 9 * 0) I. A * | * 


5 TRACGICs, 


iis from-the middle and outer part of che conch. 
at the root of the tragus, along which it runs. 
Inſerted into the point of the ttagus. 


_ Up. Pulls the point of the tragus a little forwards. 
4 ANTITRAGICUS.  ., 3 


iſe f. hom the internal part of the cartilage that ſop⸗ 

Ports the antitragus 4 and, running upwards, is * 
Inſerted into the tip of the antitragus, as far as the 

inferior part of the antihelix, where there i is a fiſſure in 


er * | EVE ” 
Uſe, 


C1 jk, vw” 3 (' 


— 


cg n. or THE EA. n 


Uſe. Turns the tip. of the antitragus a Kittle out- 


wards, and depreſſes the eee of the antihelix to · 
wards 1 "er 1 7241801 Bait 
e . TRANSVERSUS AURIS, - 4400 


Arike hook the prominent part of the n on the 


dorſum of the ear; the fibres not ſo flelby as in the 
former. 
Inſerted oppoſite to the outer ſide of the antihelix, 
ſe. Draws the parts to which it is connected to- 


wards each other, and ſtretches the ſcapha and concha. 


The muſcles of the internal car are three: 
11. LAXATOR TYMPANI, 16 


Ariſes by a ſmall beginning from the extremity of 


the ſpinous proceſs of the ſphenoid bone, behind the 


entry of the artery of the dura mater; then running 


backwards, and a little upwards, along with the nerve 
called chorda 't _ in a fiſſure of the os 


near the foſſa that lodges the condyle of the lower j jaw. 


Inſerted into the long proceſs of the malleus, within 
the tympanum, where it reſts upon the edge of the 7 
ſure between the pars ſquamoſa and petrola. . - 

Uk. To draw the malleus obliquely forwards. to- 
wards its origin, conſequently the membrana tympani, 


by which that membrane is rd lefs- ge or OP 
relaxed. 


Externus mallei, Albiaus. 
Anterior mallei, Winſlow. 
ne auris, Douglas. 


2. TENSOR TY MPANI, 


Arie, by a very ſmall beginning, from the cartila- 


ginous dxtremity of the Euſtachian tube, juſt where it 


begins to be covered by the pars petroſa, and ſpinous. 


proceſs of the ſphenoid bone, near the entry of the ar- 


tery of the dura mater; from thence running back- 


wards near the offeous part of tlic Euſtachian tube, 


forms | 


GC 


— 


P 
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forms a very diſtinct fleſhy belly, below a thin ofſebus 
plate, between the pars Con moa, and labyrinth; 
and ſends off a ſlender tendon, which makes a turn 
into the n along with the nerve called chorda 


Mm rrted i into the poſterior part of the de of the 
Fl 505 a little lower than the root of its long * 
ceſs. 

Uf..To pull the malleus and membrana tympani in- 
wards towards the pars petroſa, by Which the e 
is made more concave and tenſe. 

Internus mallei, Winſlow. b 

Internus aur, Douglas. EE TORE, 


7 srarzpius, 


"Ariſe, by a | ſmall fleſhy belly, from a little cavern in 
the pars pettoſa, near the cells ot; the maſtoid proceſs, 
before the inferior part of the paſſage for the portio dura 
of che auditory nerve; its tendon paſſes ſtraight thro' a 
mall round hole in the ſame een enters the ante- 
ior part of the tympanum, and is 
: Inſerted into the poſterior part. of. the head of the 

apes. 

-D e. To FHWA * en obliquely upwards taps 
' the. cavern, by which the poſterior part of its baſc is 
moved inwards, and the anterior part outwards, 

Muſculus 0 See 

Stabi den- ee | 
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H E palpebræ, or eye-lids, have one muſcle com- 
J mon to both, and the upper eye · lid one proper 
to itſelf. A e , yy wh ed 411 

1. ORBICULARIS PALPEBRARUM. - © 
_ Ariſes, by a number of fleſhy fibres, from the outer 
edge of the orbitar proceſs of the ſuperior maxillary 
bone, and from a tendon near the inner angle of the 
eye: theſe run a little downwards, then outwards, 
over the upper part of the cheek, below the orbit, co- 
vering the under eye: lid, and ſurround the external 
angle, being looſely connected only to the ſkin and fat; 
run over the ſuperciliary ridge of the os frontis, to- 
wards the inner canthus, where they intermix with 
thoſe of the occipito-frontalis and corrugator ſupercilii ; 
then covering the upper eye-lid, deſcend to the inner 
angle oppoſite to the inferior. origin. of this muſcle, 
firmly adhering to the internal angular proceſs of the os 
frontis, and to the ſhort round tendon which ſerves 
to fix the palpebræ and muſcular fibres ariſing from it. 
Inſerted, by the ſhort round tendon, into the naſal 
proceſs of the ſuperior maxillary bone, covering the an- 
terior and upper part pf the lachrywal, ſac; Which 
tendon can be eaſily felt at the inner canthus of the 
ene — ee 
e. To ſhut the eye, by drawing both {lids cloſe to- 
2 5 he fibres e 7 outer angle to- 
wards, the inner, preſs the eye· ball, ſqueeze the lach- 
Won I. 7+ 10h wma 
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rymal gland, and convey the tears towards the puncta 
lachrymalia, 


The ciliaris of ſome authors is only a part of, this 
muſcle covering the cartilages of the eye-lids, called ci- 
lia or tatſi. 

I dere is oſten a ſmall flefhy lip which runs down 
from the outer and inferjor part of this muſcle above 
the zygomaticus minor, and joins with the levator labii 

VOY” alæque naſi. : 


2. LEVATOR PALPEBRA SUPERIORIS, | "j gb 


"bs from the upper part of the foramen opticum of 
the ſphenoid bone, through which the optic nerve 
paſſes, above the levator oculi, near the trochlearis 
muſcle. 

Inſerted, by a broad thin tendon, into the cartilage 
that ſupports the upper eye-lid, named tarſunr. 

_ Uſe. To open the eye, by drawing the eye-lid up- 
' wards; which it does completely, by being fixed to the 

jon pulling. it below the eprom, a ws RIG. the 
ofdit. + 2 th 


Trans paler eu, Pn... 2 pom 


ne n A'P. 8 24 v. 


* 


meets, of the Exznaus,” 


b. 


"Þ H [Ei Wulckes which move the + globe 6 of the © by ty ate 


fix, vis. 3 
Four for ht and two 8 2 
Bp Rreaight 21 K very much reſemble 2 


" Sib, by a narrow beginning alittle — WH 
ys 


Chap. tv. or THY 27 L. 541. = 


fleſky, from the bottom of the bn bun che fe. 
men opticum of the ſphenoid bone, where the 8 | 
nerve enters, ſo that they may be taken out adh. 
to this nerve; and all having ſtrong fleſhy bellies. 
Inferted at the fore-part of the globe of the eye into 
the anterior part of the tunica ſclerotica, and under the 
tunica adnata, at oppoſite fides, which indicates both 
their names and Uſe ; fo that they ſcarcely require any, 
ke ore deſcription, but toname them fingly. | 


- 1. LEVATOR OCUL1,-. 


Ariſes from the upper part of the foramen opticum of 
the ſphenoid bone, below the levator Jo mary is ol 
rioris ; and runs forwards to be 

Inſerted into the ſuperior and fore-part of the anten 
ſclerotica, by a broad thin tendon. 1 85 

. To raiſe up the 48 * of the eye. en e - 

Atollens, Albinus. $i 3 
la Douglas. 5 


Ariſes from ls alin ben of the Yeh . 
Inſerted oppoſite to the former. | | 
Uſe. To — the globe of the eye ( down: n 

SD , Albinus. . Ta: 


3. ADDVCTOR Nt ak 


Avril 273 a8 the former, between the obliquus — 
* preſſor, being, from its ſituation, t e ſhorteſt. 

_ Tnferted oppoſite to the inner angleGG. 

Os To turn the eye towards the IP | 


+ AB DYCT@R: OCUL1,.,. 


rife from the bony partition eto 1 fora- 


men opticum and lacerum, deing the longeſt from its 
ſituation; and is 


. Inſerted into the globe oppoſite to the outer c canthus. 
"mm" =O move the globe outwards, 


x3 EE The 


7 10 


4 ? 1 


{ 1 


K . eo I —_—_ — — 
— — — 


296 OF THE MUSCLES, Pant 


Thoabligns muſcles are two: Sim 
. OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR, 10 TROCHLEARIS, | 
Ae, like the ſtraight. muſcles. from the edge of 


the foramen opticum at the bottom of the orbit, between 


the levator and adductor oculi; from thence. runs 
ſtraight along the pars plana of the ethmoid bone to 
the upper part of the orbit, where a cartilaginous troch-. 
lea is ed to the inſide of the internal angular proceſs 
of the os frontis, through which its tendon paſſes, and 
runs a little downwards and outwards, . in a 
looſe membranous ſheath. 

Inſerted, by a broad thin tendon, i into * tunica ſele · 


rotica, about half. way between the inſertion the at- 


tollens oculi and optic nerve. 

Uſe. To roll the globe of che eye, and to turn the popih 
downwards and. outwards, ſo that the upper fide of the 
globe is turned inwards, and the inferior part to the 
outſide of the orbit, and the whole Slade." SRO for- 
wards towards the inner canthus. 

"TTY Winſlows + 


+ */* 4/OBLIQUUS INFERIOR; © 


Ariſer, een beginning, from the iner . 
the orbitar proceſs of the ſuperior. maxillary bone; near 


its junQure with the os unguis z and 3 e | 


F 


outwards, is dada HUTT GH 
Inſerted into the ſclerotiea, in the Made between * 
abductor and optic nerve, by a broad thin tendon. 
Uſe. To draw the lobe of the eye forwards, in- 
wards,-and downwards; and, contrary to. the ſuperior, | 
to turn the pupil upwards, towards the inner extremity 
of the eye. brow ; at the ſame time, the external part of 
the globe is, turned towards the eee 
ternal rolls towards the upper part. 
e minor, Window. 


1 be rt bo $5 at 3 200 — 
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8 


alon 
the lorſum of the noſe, where it Non. wu 5 its fellow, 


C H A P. 4 


Of the Monet th the Noss. | 


/ 


HERE is only one muſcle on each ſide that cam 
be called proper to the noſe, Hong it is vane | 
by ſeveral muſcles , 


COMPRESSOR NARIS, 


_ driſes, by a narrow beginning, from the root of the 
ala naſi externally, where part of the levator, labii ſu- 
perioris alæque naſi is connected to it; it ſpreads into 


a number of thin diſgregated fibres, - which run 
the cartilage in an oblique, manner, towards 


, 


and is 


. | 


Inſerted flightly into the anterior extremity of the 7 


naſi and naſal proceſs of the ſuperior maxillary bone, 
where it meets with ſome of the fibres deſcending. from 
the occipito-frontalis muſcle. 
e.-To compreſs the ala towards the ſeptum naſi, 
particularly when we want to ſmell acutely; but, if the 
fibres of the frontal muſcle which adhere to it act, the 
upper part of this thin muſcle aſſiſts to pull the ala out- 
wards. It alſo corrugates the lein of By noſe, and 


411 


e ee, e ee 
Kincus, vel naſalis, ERP Lo W 5 TI 2; x5 ah 
83 ne an; 20 % to. 1% * 27. nt | 4 RIIE ; 
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OF THE MUSCLES Pen. 
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CHAP. 1 


ue of * Movrn and wer 


HE moijth has nine pair of muſcles, which are in. 
- & ferted into the lips, and a common one formed 
by the termination of theſe, viz. three above, three be. 


low, three 0 and the comman muſcle. ſur. | 
rounds the mouth, ths | 


be three above are, | 


85 5 LEVATOR ANGULI ORILS, 


LI thin and fleſhy, from the hollow of the ſu- 
perior maxillary bone, between the root of the ſoc- 
ket of the firſt dens molaris and the foramen infra- 
otbiterium. i 


Inſerted into the angle of the mouth and under lip. 
| white it 3 with its antagoniſt. 
Uſe. To draw the corner of the mouth upwards, and 


make that part of the cheek e to the fiopromi- 
nent, as in ſmiling. 


Ekunter labiorum com 
Caninus, 5 Winſldw." lt 


mic, Dosen. ER 


2. LEVATOR LABIL SUPERIORS ALEQUE Nast. 


*Ariſes by two diſtin origins; the firſt, broad and 
fleſhy, from the external part of the orbitar proceſs of 

the ſuperior maxillary bone which forms the lower part 
of the orbit, immediately above the foramen infra or- 


baarium; che ſecond poxtion ariſes from the naſal 2 
| ceſs. 


* 
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ceſs of the ſuperior maxillary bone, where it joins the 
os frontis at the inner canthus, deſcending along the 
edge of the groove for the Jachrymal fac. The firſt 
and ſhorteſt portion is | 
Inſerted into the upper lip and i labiorum; : 
the ſecond and longeſt, into the upper lip and outer 
part of the ala nafi. 
Lie. To raiſe the upper- lip towards the orbit, and a 
little outwards; the ſecond portion ſerves to draw 


the ſkin of the noſe upwards and outwards, Meh _ | 
the noſtril is dilated. + TO} Oe 


Elevator Jabii ſuperiori: proprius, Douglas. 


Incifrous lateralis, Firſt Portion; ; par rene ry Second 
portion; Winſlow.  ' | 


3- DEPRESSOR LABII SUPERIORIS ALZQUE NASI, 


Arifes, thin and fleſhy, from the os maxillare ſupe- 
rius, immediately above the joining of the gums with 
the two dentes inciſivi, and the dens caninus; from 
thence it runs up en 8 of a Javatet: labii fupe 
rioris alæque naſi. 

Inſerted into the upper 15 and root. of the oh yy 


Uſe. To draw the upper lip me ala wo dnn en 
and backwards. 8 


Depreſſor alæ 126% Albinus. „ N 5 þ 
Inciſtuus medius, Winſlow. 9 
-Depreſſor labii poi, propre, Do gn. 


The three below are, 


- 1. DEPRESSOR ANGULI ORIS, 


.. Ariſe, broad and fleſhy, from the lower edge of the 
maxilla inferior, at the fide of the chin, being firmly 
connected to that part of the platyſma myoides, which 
runs over the maxilla to the angle of the mouth, to the 
depreſſor labii inferioris within, and to the ſſein and fat 
W eee 12 * — | 

4 ann MOU : 3 55 


„% of TE MUSCLES) rann. 


Inſerted into the angle of the mouth, being vith 
che zygomaticus major and levator anguli Sri er , 
Uſe. To pull down the corner of the nen 
Triangularis, Winſlow. 


 Depreſſr labiorum communis, Douglas. 1. 
21. DEPRESSOR LABII INFERIORIS,. FM 


Aries, broad and fleſny, intermixed with fat, from 
the inferior part of the lower jaw next the chin runs 

obliquely upwards ; and is | 
Inſerted into the edge of the under lip, extends along 
one half of the lip, and is loſt in its red part. \ 

Uſe. To pull the under lip and the ſkin of the fide of 
the chin downwards, and a little outwards. | 

Luadratus, Winſlow. _. 

_ Depreger labu inferiorts proprius, Douglas. 


3. LEVATOR LABII INFERIORIS, 


Ar, from the lower jaw; at the roots of the alve- 
oli of two dentes incifivi and of the caninus; is | 
Inſerted into the under-lip and ſkin of the chin. 


Uſe. To _ ns: parts ito! Bean it is en vp 
wards. 


ee Albinus. b . 5 xl i Hs 
 Incifrous inferior, Winſlow. © © |» NOV 
Elevator labii 2 N propre \ Dovgla, AT! 


The three Werd are, 


Ne gps 1. BUCCINATOR, 


Ariſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the lower; jaw, as 
far back as the laſt dens molaris and fore:part of the 
root of the coronoid proceſs ; fleſhy from the upper 
jau, between the laſt dens molaris and pterygoig pro- 
ceſs of the ſphenoid bone; from the extremity of which. - 

It ariſes tendinous, being continued between both jaws 
to the conſtrictor pharyngis ſuperior, "with which it 
Joins ; from thence proceeding with ſtra) ght fibtes, 
. 


4 FAY , 


Chap. M. OF THE MOUTH m Lr. 20 
. adhering cloſe to the membrane that lines the mouth, 


| 


it is 


Inſerted into the angie of the mouth within the ori 


| enlivis Os”: 
Le. To draw the angle of the mouth backwards ey 


outwards, and to contract its cavity, by preſſing the 
cheek inwards, by which the ood is | thruſt Nn 


| th teeth. 


Retrafier anguli | boris, Albinus. 5 
2. ZYGOMATICUS MAJOR, _ 
©" "lie, fleſhy, from the os malæ, near the zygoma- 


tic ſuture. | 
| Inferted i into the angle of the mouth, appearing to 
be loſt in the depreſſor anguli oris and orbicularis oris. 
Uſe. To draw the corner of the mouth and under- 
lip towards the origin of the muſcle, and make the 
cheek prominent, as in laughing. 
ations, Douglas. 


„ 38. ZYGOMATICUS MINOR, © 


Ariſes from the upper prominent part of the os ma- 
le, above the origin of the former muſcle; and, de- 
ſcending obliquely downwards and forwards, 2 
Inſerted into the upper lip, near the corner of the 

mouth, along with the levator anguli oris. - 

Uſe. To draw the corner of the mouth obliquely out- 
wards, and upwards, towards the W canthus of 
bes ne OP * N 0 


| The common muſcle i is i tie 855 3 W PEE ; 
„ + ORBICULARIS OI. 


This muſcle is, in a great meaſure, formed by ths 
met es that move the lips; the fibres of the ſuperior 
deſcending, thoſe of the inferior aſcending, and decuſ- 

ſating each other about the corner of the mouth; run 
along the hp to join thoſe of the * = ſo _ 


r 


both. lips together, * to counteract 


Wo. 


n OF-THE-MUSCLES Part, 


' the. fleſhy fibres appear to ſurround the month like a 
ſphincter. | 


Uſe. To ſhut the mouth, by contracti of and drawing 


that aſſiſt in forming þ 4: 
Sphincter — 8 1 
Semi- orbicularis, Winſlow. 
Conſtrictor oris, Cowper. 
There is another ſmall muſcle deſcribed 4 by * 


Which he calls Naſalis Iabii fuperioris ; but it ſeems to 
be ge ſome fibres of the former connected to the 90 


— 


- 


TTT 


Cn n 


Musen of the Lowzs Jaw. 


T love jw as our air of Pas ay af ge 
vation or lateral motions; viz. two, which are 


ſeen on the fide of the face, at two nen ark the 
angle FIDE, Jaye 42 


„ TEMPORALIS,” djs 5 


405 60, fleſhy,” from a ſemicircular ridge of the "Lea | 
and lateral part of the parietal bone, from all the pars 


ſquamoſa of the temporal bone, from the external an- 
gular proceſs. of the os frontis, from the temporal pro- 
ceſs of the ſphenoid bone, and from an aponeyroſis 


which covers it: from theſe different origins the fibres 
dieſcend like radii towards the jugum, under W they 


paſs; and are 
Inferted, 'by a ſtrong tendon, into the up per part of 


13 * of the SOT WR in. the ic duplica A 


ture 


the muſcles 


\ 


Chap. vn. or THE LOWER JAW. © 28g 


ture of which tendon this procels is incloſed a8 in a 
ſheath, being continued doun * its fore-part to near 
the laſt dens molaris. 
Uf. To pull the lower | jaw. upwards, and — it 
againſt the upper, at the fame ns drawing it a little 
backwards, Yor : 
N. B. This muſde is axreac by a tendinous mem 
brane, called its aponeurgſis, which ariſes from the bones 
that give origin to the upper and ſemicircular part f 
the myſcle; and, deſcending over it, is inſerted into 
all the jugum, and the adjoining part of the os frontis. 
Ie ule of this membrane is to give room for the 
rigin of a greater number of fleſhy fibres, to fortify 


a muſcle in its action, and to w as 5 er 
to it. 


Crataphite 2 Winſlow. - | 
2. MAS SET ER. 


A riſes, by ſtrong, tendinous, and ey fibres, which 
run in different directions, from the ſuperior maxillary 
bone, where it joins the os malæ, and from the infe- 

| rior and interior part of the zygoma, its whole length, 

- as far back as the tubercle before the ſocket for the 
condyle of the lower jaw; the external fibres flanting | 
backwards, and the internal forwards, 

Inſerted into the angle of the lower j jaw, and from 
that 4 to near the top of its coronoid proceſs. 


Uſe. To pull the lower to the upper 2 and, 
by means of u. oblique derben, a. fel forwards | 
and backwards. | | 


3. PTERYGOIDEUS INTERNUS, Shs 


Ariſes,. tendinous and fleſhy, from the inner and 
upper part of the internal plate of the pterygoid pro- 
ceſs, filling all the ſpace between the two plates; and 


from the pterygoid proceſs of the os palati between 
a plates. 


Y OY into * angle of the lower jaw n 920 


7 


„ or TRE/NUSCLES Pitti Il. 


Tſe: To draw the jaw upwards, and 'obli vel to- 
wards the oppoſite ſide. po i 1 Hs 
Pterygoideus major, Winſlow. | 


4. PTERYGOIDEUS EXTERNUS, 


Ariſes from the outer ſide of the external plate of the 
pterygoid proceſs of the ſphenoid bone, from part of 
the tuberoſity of the os maxillare-adjoining to it, and 


from the root of the e proceſs of the Tphraced 
1 | | 


* - 


ed into a cavity i in the neck of the condyloid 

Ae f the lower jaw; ſome of its fibres are inſerted 

Into the ligament that connects the moveable e 
and that proceſs to ench other.. 

Uſe. To pult the lower jaw forwards, and to the op- 

poſite fide ; and to pull the ligament from the joint, 


that it may not be pinched, during theſe motions : 
when both external pterygoĩd muſcles. ad, the fore- 
teeth of the under-jaw are SIN forwards beyond 
thoſe of the upper jaw. ' _ | 

Ja ge _—_ kows? J affs 


: TRE" 371 


1 H A . vn. 168 


7 be Moses which er jg the's onterir 7 part 4 
ATTY the Neck. | Beer 


? Ons the ſide of the neck are two muſeles or layers 
RR. . MUSCULUS CUTANEUS, NT, 


| N vor so, 3 
- ©  PLATYSMA MYOIDES:! » 7 4195 


t t 4 387 


ee made f dee aeg bene 
fibres, 


Gap. VI 207: THE: NECK.” ns 


fibres, from dhe · cellular ſubſtance that covers the up- 
per parts of the deltoid and pectoral muſcles ; in their 
aſcent they all unite to form a thin muſcle, which runs 
obliquely upwards along the fide of the neck, adhering ' 
to the ſkin, 

Inſerted into the lower jaw, between its an gle and 
the origin of the depreſſor anguli oris, to which it is 
firmly connected, and but ſlig 2 to the ſkin that co- 


vers the inferior part of the maſſeter muſcle and . 
tid glands. 5 


Uſe. To affiſt the depreſſor anguli oris in drawing 
the ſkin of the cheek downwards; and when the mou 


is ſhut, it draws all that part of the ſkin; to which it is 
onnected, below the lower jaw, 4 


Plat ma myoides, Galen. 
M u cutaneus, As D 
Quadratus gene, vel Latiſſimus 4 Dougla. 
Lan aal Albinus. | 


* ech STERNO-CLEIDO MASTOIDEUS, - 


Ariſe by two diſtin& origins; the anterior, tendi- 
nous and a little fleſhy, from the top of the ſternum 
near its junction with To elavicle; the poſterior, fleſhy, 
from the u upper and anterior part of the clavicle; both 
unite a little above the anterior articulation of the cla- 
\ vicle, to form one mulcle, which runs Waren upwards ; 

and outwards, to be. „ 

Inſerted, by a thick Hans tendon, into the maſtoid 
proceſs, which it ſurrounds ; and, gradually. turning 
thinner, is inſerted as far back as the lambdoid ſuture. 

19 wd To turn'the head to one fide, and bend it Tonk 
war "AHI 


3 and * Albinus, ye 
M 1 Ties Dough. 


— 


| bya — to the 


* 


or THE MUSCLES Paal. 
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ER Pk 4 <Q: H * P. IK. — 


: Movers fare between the Lows Jaw and Os 5 


 HyoiDEs. 


Ton; are four: layers before, and + two muſcle 

at the fide. e OY | 

The four layers ate, 5 is w pan: SON 
l DIGASTRICUS, .. 


A 7555 by a fleſhy belly, intermixed with winde 
fibres, from the foſſa at the root of the maſtoid proceſs 
of the temporal bone, and ſoon becomes tendinous; 


runs downwards and forwards: the tendon paſſes gene- 


rally through the vr jw hows ets muſcle ; then it is fixed 
yoides; and, having received 
from that bone an addition of' tendinous and muſcular 


fibres, runs obliquely forwards, turns fleſhy again, 
and is 1 


red, by this anterior belly, into a rough finuofity 
at the inferior and anterior edge of that part of the 


blower jaw called the chin. 


- Uſe. To open the mouth, by pulling: the lower j jaw 
downwards and backwards j and, when the jaws are 


ſhut, to raiſe the larynx, and conſequently the - of 


rynx, upwards, as in deglutition. 85 
Bi tventer maxille inferioris, Albinus. 


* 2. MYLO-HYQIDEUS, | 
Ae, 1 from all the Nn, of the lowee j jaw, | 


* 


L : a * 


* 


cba K. oy THE os HYOIDEs: 27% 
between the laſt dens molaris and the middle of the 


chin, where it joins with its fellow. oy 
Tnſerted into the lower edge of e ; 
h yoides, and joins with its fellow. cred 

e pull de 08 hyoides forwards, > ne | 1 

to a | 


— 
23 = x 
9 


* » GENIO-HYOIDEUS, . 


| driſer, tendinous, from a rough abe \the | 
mide of the lower Jaw internally, or inſide _— the 


| re FT into the baſis of the os hyoides. Trey 
Uk, To draw this bone forwards to the chin. 


4 GENIO-HYO-GLOS8US, 


 driſee, tendinous, from a rough protuberance in the ' 
infide of the middle of the lower- aw; its fibres run, 
like a fan, forwards, upwards, and backwards; and 
are 

Inferted into the tip, middle, and root — 5 
and baſe of the os hyoides, near its cornu. 6 

. According to the ditection of its fibrea, to draw 
the tip of the tongue backwards into the mouth, the 
middle downwards, and to render its dorſum con- 
cave; to draw its root and o hyvides. N d 
dated weren ee ene 175 
FF | 


| Thetwo muſcle at the fide e., wee 


Ariſes, dads — geh, — the baſe, corn, "ati 
appendix of the' os welle; the fibres run upwards | 
and outwards, to be 


BS are into te fide ofthe tongue, near the ſilo 


OO To pull eee nde and downwards, | 
Baſio-cergto«chondro» ndro-g lofi, Albinus, Luna Tatts 
"Corato glaſs Doug | 


1 


8 \ 
\ 
2. ime 


LEY 


11 
| 


0+ or THE MU SCLES, Paal. 


. LING VAL rs, © 


=riſes from the root of the 8 laterally; runs 
forwards b between the hyſſo-gloſſus and genio-gloſſus, 
10 


Inſerted into the tip of the tongue, along with part 


of the ſtylo-gloſſus. 


Uſe. To contract the ſubſtance of ws tn and 
eis it backwards. ee e 


5 n 4 i, *. 
0 HA f. X 5 4 Rh, 


1 


| MoscLza ftvated between the Os Hrotzs and Troxs. 


* 9 
LR +12 


— 2 
4 


| 4. \ 2 £2 4 hy , 
* | tate 94 #4 161 114 * 2 7 


Teeny nat into two layers. oh 


Ti $ . c 
IH A; 11271 N 1 <q {5 


The firſt layer conſiſts of two muſcles | 634 Fey | 
. 8TERNO-HYOIDEUS, | ee | 


ie thin and fleſhy; from the 8 ex- 
tremity of the firſt rib, the upper and inner part of the 
ſternum, and from the een where it joins with te 
ſternum. my Ag ie bt * 1 <4 
Inſerted into the baſe of the 08 hyoides. 6 
Dee. To you the os hyoides nme 


7 4 * 


e eee oOonvoDpEub s. 


3 2877 


© Ariſes, broad, thin! and fleſhy,” * the — 5 
coſta of the ſcapula, near the ſimilunar.nitch, and from 
the ligament that runs acroſs it; thence aſcending ob- 
liquely, it becomes tendinous below the 8 
— muſcle ; _- growing fleſhy —_ is 


2. * & ex 5 Yo. 


2 


cup k. or THE'EYE1.109,  -*y. 


Inſerted into the baſe of the os hyoides, between i its 
cornu and the inſertion of the ſterno-hyoideus. 5 


Uſe. To pull the os hyoides obliquely downwards. 
Corace-hyoideus, Al inus and Dougias, | 


The ſecond layer conſiſts of three muſcles, 


. STERNO-THYROIDEUS, EY 


405. bel from the whole edge of the uppermoſt 
bone of the ſternum internally, oppoſite to the carti- 
lage of the firſt rib, from which it receives a fmall part 


2 of its or] in. 


Inſerted into the Tarface of the mak fs at the . 
ternal part of the inferior edge of the ney nme 
Uſe. o draw the larynx d ownwards. 


24 THYREO-HYOIDEUS, | 
Inſerted into part of the baſis, and almoſt all the e cor · 


"+1 of the os hyoides. 


5. To pull the os byoides downwards, or 199 "oe 
cartilage upwards. 


Thy: hyoideus, vel Hyo-thyroideus, Winden. 
3. CRICO-THYROIDEVS, 


0 1K. from the ſide and fore-part of 15 55 carti« 
lage, running obliquely u 
Inſerted by two ; portions ; the firſt, into, the lower 


part of the't yroid n z the ſecond, into its inferior 
corn. 


* To pull forwards and 1 F the iro or 0 


CA from-the rough line, oppoſite to che n 
rol 
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K E _ are, 1 in 7 * Three 5 folk 


the ſtyloid proceſs of the temporal done; from 
which they have half of their 'names ; and two from 


the pterygoid proceſs of the e ene done. 


ex 


The three from, the ayloid proceſs are, n 
| I, STYLO- GLOS8US, I: 10 U 


99 


ie tendinous and ſleſny, from the chli pro- 


ceſs, and from a ligament that connects that Pech to 3 
the angle of the lower jaw. 


: Inſerted into che root of the Wes runs along its | 
fide, and is inſenſibly. loft near its tip. : 


-, Uſe. To draw the tongue laterally and t 


K 


l 3110 l. 

= . $T YLO-HVOIDEUS. : t egg 

| ©” Ariſes, by Around tendon; "from the mide aa OY 
| rior part of the ſtyloid proceſs.” 78 

= | Inſerted into the os hyoides 2 at the Junfion of. | the 
| SE e and corny, | 

| U. To pull the 0s hyoides to one nde, and 4 lie 


upwards. 


N. B. Its fleſhy belly is 8 perforated by the. 
There is the digaſtric m cle, on one or both ſides. 
re is often another een it, called /?ylo- 


. 


Chip'KI. OF THE/OS HYOIDES. 251 
, aller; J and has the ſame origin, Rat and 


ny muy | STYLO: PHARYNGEUS, 


EY felt, from the root of the ſtyloid proceſs. 
Inſerted into the fide of the pharynx and . of | 
| the thyroid cartilage. 

e. Yodilate and raiſe « he 1 and thyroid, Car- 
oy e 5 | 77Y t 


The two from the prerygoid proceſs are, 


© * 1, CIREUMFLEXUS, oz TENSOR PALATI, 


Ariſes from the ſpinous proceſs « of the ſphenoid bone, 

behind the foramen ovale, which tranſmits the third 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves ; from the Euſtachian 
; hes not far from its offeous part: it then runs down 


the pterygoideus internus, paſſes over the hook. 


internal plate of the pterygoid proceſs by a 
N my tendon, | which Toon. ſpreads into a broad mem- 
brane. £614. ! 

Inſertel into the velum pendulum palati, and the * 
milquar: edge of the os palati, and extends as far as the 
ſuture which joins the two bones. Generally ſome of 
its. poſteriot fibres join with the conſtrictor pharyngi 
/ tuparigt, and palato - pharyngeus. * 

e. To, ſtretch the velum, to draw it downwards, 
aud to a fide towards the hock. It has little effect up- 
an the tube, being chiefly connected to Us oſſeous part. 
-Circumflexus palati, Albinus. | 

ee. ſeu Staphilinus externus, 3 

W. 

2 tube novus, Vallalra; j vel Palato abi kai. | 

11 „ pügl . NE 


wah 2. LEVATOR AI Ar Fi | 


3 tendinous and fleſhy, from the. extremity of 
the pars petroſa of the temporal bone, where it is per- 
= 4.177 ©" 2 forated 


| 


which leads to he chow 6:07 


ITY ox TA MUSCLES ran 


3 Wists by the Euſtachian tube, and a 5 from the mem- | 
branous part of the ſame tube. 


Inferted into the whole length of the velum pendulum | 


palati, as far as the root of the uvula, and unites with 
og fellow. © 


Uſe. To draw the Am upwatds and backwards, | 


ſo as to ſhut the paſſage from the fauces1 into othe * 
and noſe. | 


Levator palati mollis, 8 


Petro-ſalpings.ſtaphilinus, vel Salping-Pophilins in- 
ternus, Winſlow. 


 Salpingo-taphilinus, Vallalya. Doehle exter- | 


nus, vulgo, Douglas. 
Sypheno. ſtaphilinus, Couper. e 
revious to the deſcription of the ke 8 
about the paſſage into the throat, it will be neceſſary 
to mention the Principal paris to Which they are con- 
nected. | 7 TH : 


Upon looking into any perſows moth; when wide 


opened, we fee a ſoft curtain hanging from the palate- 
bones, named velum pendulum palati. In the middle of 
which, we likewiſe obſerve a papilla projecting from 


the velum, named v,, or pap of the throat. From 
each fide of the uvula, at its root, two arches, or co- 


lumns, are fent down; the anterior to the root of the 


tongue, the poſterior to the pharynx. Between theſe 
arches, on each fide; the cellular glands called begs | 


dalæ, or almonds of the ears, are ſituated. 


The common opening behind the anterior arch 
may be named fauces, or fop of the threat, from which 
there are fix paſſages, viz. two upwards, being one to 
each noſtril: two at the ſides, or one to each ear, call- 
ed the Euſtachian tubes: two downwards; the anterior 
is the paſſage through the giattis and laryns, into the 
trachea, which terminates in the lungs; the poſterior is 


the largeſt, named W or Bo of the *ſophagus 
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T HE RE are two on exc ge, and; a + fl one i in 
the e ä | 


on two on "a fide are. 


. CONSTRICTOR ISTHMI FAUCIUM,. 


- Sid by a flender- beginning, from the fide of the 
tongue, near its'root ; from thence running upwards, 
within the anterior arch, before the amygdala, it is 
| Inſerted into the middle of the velum pendulum pa- 
lati, at the root of the uvula anteriorly, being connec- 
ted with its fellow, and with the begining of the pa- 
r 

Uſe. Draws the velum gas the root of the tony 
which 1 it raiſes at the ſame time, and, with its fello i= 
contracts the paſſage between the two zrebes, N 

it ſhurs the opening into the fauces. 
n, Napbilims, Winflow and Dou glas. 


2. PALATO-PHARYNGEUS, | 


Ariſes, by a broad beginning, from the middle of 
the velum pendulum palati, at the root of the uvula 
poſteriorly, and from the tendinous expanſion of the - 
circumflexus palati. The fibres are collęcted within 
the poſterior arch behind the amygdala, and run back- 
wards to the top and lateral part of the pharynx, where 
the fibres are ſcattered, and mix with thoſe or the ſtylo- | 


Ceca 


17 3 Inſerted 


— ßv. 


1 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


294 or TA MUSCL ES Fart. 


| Inſerted into the edge of the upper nd back-part of 

the thyroid cartilage ; ſome of its fibres being loſt be- 
tween the membrane of the * and the two infe- 
rior conſtrictors. 

Ufe. Draws: the uvula and velum downwards and 
backwards; and at the ſame time pulls the thyroid car- 
tilage and pharynx upwards, and ſhortens i it ; with the 
conſtrictor ſuperior and tongue, it aſſiſts in ſhutting 
the paſſage into the noſtrils; and, in ſwallowing, it 
thruſts the food from the fauces into the pharynx. _ 

Thyro-ſtaphilinus, Douglas. IAH 

 Thyro-pharyngo-ſtaphilinus, Winſlow.: ices alt BL 


 SALPINGO-PHARYNGEUS of Albious i is compoſed of 2 few 
fibres of this muſcle, which + iT, 


A riſe from the anterior and lower part of 'the carti- 
laginous extremity of the Euſtachian tube; and are 

8 into the inner Port of the ene 

Ufe. To aſſiſt the former, and to dilate echo mouth of 
the tube. ry a © 55 ben 4 es 


; 7 r 17 41126 441 89 . 


The one in the middle i Ys 0 5 Foo ferkel, 4 
AZYGOS'UVULA. | 


| 410, fleſby, from the extremity. of * lates 
which joins the palate-bones, runs down, the whole 
length of the velum and uvula, reſembling. a ſmall 
earth- worm, and adhering to the tendons of the cir- 
cumfleni. | 
Inſerted into the tip of the ln VII 4s) 
Uſe. Raiſes the uvula upwards and forwards, 00 
ſhortens | 8 1511001 
Palato. ſtap hilinus, Douglas. 5 | * 
| Soph, or nk pri Window, - 71967 
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ets there are es pair. W of 
10 CONSTRICTOR i INFERIOR, 


w_—_— from the ſide of the thyroid, cartilage, near 
the attachment of the ſterno-hyoideus and thyreo-hyoi- 
deus muſcles; and from the, cricoid cartilage, near the 
crico-thyroideus. , This muſcle is the Kent of the 
three, and is 
Inſerted into the white line, where i it. Joins. with its 
fellow; the ſuperior fibres tunning obliquely upwards, 
covering nearly one half be middle conſtrictor, and 
terminating in a point; the inferior fibres run more 


tranſverſely, and cover "the beginning of the was. an 
gus. 

Le. To compreſs that part of the pharynx which it 
covers, and to raiſe it with the larynx a little up- 


wards. 
Thyro-pharyngeus, Crico-pharyngeus, Dou glas. 


2. CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS MEDIUS. 


Ariſes from the appendix of the os hyoides, from 
the cornu of that bone, and. from the ligament which 
connects it to the thyroid cartilage; the fibres of the 
ſuperior part running obliquely upwards, and, cover- 
ing a conſiderable part of the ſuperior conltri dor, ter- 
minate in a point. 202 

erte into the middle of the cuneiform Naben br 


1 4 ö _ 
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296 or THEMUSCLES F dan. 5 


the os ; occipitis, before the foramen magnum, and 
joined to its fellow at a white line in the middle back 
part of the pharynx. The fibres at the middle part 
run more tranſverſely than thoſe above or below. 
Uſe. To compreſs. that part of the pharynx which it 
covers, and to draw it and the os hyoides upwards... 


 Hye-pharyngens,  Syndefmo-pharyngeus, Douglas. 
3. CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS SUPERIOR, '” | 


trite. above, from the cuneiform proceſs of the os 
 occipitis,: before the foramen magnum, near the holes 
where the ninth pair of nerves paſſes out; lower dbwn, 
from the pterygoid proceſs of e ſphenoid bone; from 
the upper and under jaw, — root af the laſt 
dentes molares; and between the jaws, it is continued 
with the buccinator muſcle, and with P fibres from 
the root of the tongue and from the palate. ,.. | 
 Inferted into a white ine in the middle of the pha- 
rynx, where it joins with its Ne and is corered by 
the conſtrictor medius. 


Uſe. To compteſs the upper part of h ux, and 
Pi ee id u upper pit {hs el 


Cephalo-phar 75 Rege bee, eee 
0 Ao pharyugts, Douglas,” ak 
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. CRICO-ARYTENOIDEUS POSTICUS, . 


Arie, fleſhy, from the back. part of the e cat- 
tilage, and is 
Inſerted into we poterior part el we baſe of the ary- 
tenoid cartilage. a „ ie 1 . 
Uſe. To open the. tima glottidis a Ittle, dy by nal. 
ing hack the arytenoid cartilage, to actin the an ql 
ment ſo as to make it tenſe. 


3. CRICO ARTYZNOIDEVS. La kAT iG, dia 


4565, fleſhy, from the ericoid cartilage, Iaterlly 9 


where it is covered by part of the thyroid. and is 
Inſerted into the ſide of the baſe of the re car- 


tilage near the former. 2. dong 
e. To open the rima glottidis, by pulling els 7 
ments from each other. ; 23" 0 55 

© het nol THYREO-ARYT.ENOIDEUS, - 


Ariſes from the under and back per pf h wide of 
a yroid cartilage; and, running backwards and a 
little upwards, alongſt the fide of the glottis, ig 
Inſerted into the arytenoid cartilage, higher up and 
farther forwards than the eien eiden. Ne: | 


lis. N 
Uſe. To pull the a arytenoid cartilage forwards en 
to the middle of the thyroid, and conſequently to ſhort- 
en and relax the ligament of the larynx or glottis vera. 


4 ARYTENOIDEUS OBLIQUUS. | 


Ariſes from the baſe of one artenoid cart ej and, 
eroſſing its fellow * 


Inſerted near "he tip of the other arytenoid card 


| Uſe. When both act, ch wll the a co ets 
"ola es towards each other. he a 


B. Very often one of theſe is wanting. 
ane minor, Douglas. 
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The age muſcle i is ; the e 4 N by 
© ARYTENOIDEUS TRANSVERSUS,, 8 


viſe from the fide of one arytenoid cartilage, Rom 
near its articulation with the cricoid 00 meat its 94 


\ 
„ N . 


Le 


The fibres run ſtraight acroſs; and are 
Inſerted, in the ſame mene into as "other Ae. 


neid cartilage. 3 ann 03.25%; ern 


Uſe. To ſhut the- rima Jottidis, by bringing theſe 


two eehte, vith the A rm nearer on ano- 


ther t maT 5 veltoir gona 
| Wei 4 bt 1 
3 majer; Douglas. 5 %% % % rike 
125 Boas lag 0 get bn ih olg 


Beſides theſe, there are a few dite Wag ted TY 
fibres on each! fide; which, from er general direc- 
tion, are named, oe rd ng 


i. 'THYREO- rid. Oft IDEUS, 


49 Ariſes; by : a few pale dilgregated fibres from the 

thyroid cartilage; and is at | 
Inſerted into the-epiglottis laterally: n 
Uſe. To draw the epiglottis n tt ane 
or, when both act, Mey do 

__ time, it expands that ſoft age,” 


. ARYTENO- EPIGLOTTIDEUS, | | 


Ariſe; bi a number of ſmall fibres, from the lateral 


and upper part of the arytænoid cartilage ; and, running 
along the outer ſide of the external rima, is 
Inſerted into the epiglottis along with the former. 
Uſe. To pull that ſide of the epiglottis towards the 
external rima; or, when both ad, to pull it cloſe upon 
the glottis. It is Wr by the elaſticity op the 
* eien un, | ny 0 10 oft av \, 
CG 3% ER 3 46 l nnn 
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3 on « 1 — b Ge of the nc W F 
is 801 | 


The three. layers es. „ Hic * als dl 8 5 * 
Pu r. OBLIQUVS. pracenDENs karre, 


* 24 by eight heads.” from the lower edges * an 
equal number of inferior ribs, at a little diſtance from 
their cartilages.; it always intermixes, in a ſerrated 
manner, with portions of the ſcrratus major anticus; and 
generally coheres to the pectoralis major, intercoſtals, 
and latiſlimus dorſi; which laſt. covers the edge of a 
portion of it extended from the laſt rib to the 15 ine of 
the os ilium. From theſe origins the fibres 1 7 down 
obliquely forwards, and terminate in a thin broad ten- 
don, whoſe fibres are continued in the ſame direc- 
; tion. 4 "4; 12777 
"Inſerted into the ale len th 15 the * alba *; 
becomes thicker, towards the lower part of the abdo- 
men,; and is perforated in the middle by the umbili- 


cus f. On the « onehce of the rectus OR the ten- 
ie ; t en hers N. f 16 56 | ; 4 3905 1 n 


* The lined alta i is bormed 15 6 the e fibres of the two 
zue and tranſverſe muſcles, interlaced with thoſe of the oppoſite 


he, the, whole way from the cartilago enſiformis to the os pubis; 


that ſome think they ſhould be Called three digaltric" muſcles, 8 


mi a broad middle tendon and two fleſhy bellies. © 
Ga The umbilleuf was briginally* the' paſſage” for the veſſels that, 


\ 


t 


\ 


3%  _OF/THE!MUSCEES, - ral, 


don of the external oblique appears whiter than elſe- · 


where, by its being there connected with the tendons 

of the internal oblique and tranſverſe muſcles; fo that 
this part has been called Linea ſemilunaris, from its 
curved ſhape. The under part of the tendon divides 
into two columns, which leaves an oval ſpace between 
them, named the ring 9 of the external oblique muſcle, 
for the paſſage of the ſpermatic cord in the male, or 
round ligament of the womb: The anterior ſuperior 
column paſſes over-the cartilage between the ofla, pu- 
bis, and is fixed to the oppoſite os pubis; the other is 
fixed to the os pubis of the fame” ſide. It is alſo in- 
ſerted, tendinous and fleſhy, into the middle of the 
ſpine of the ilium. _ | 


From that wm 
ſpinous proceſs, it is, ſtretched, tendinous..to,the os pu- 
Jeon Sts oupart's or Fallopi 9 
From this Hgament it ſends a tendinous layer, which is 
loſt in the memhraneus fafeiz of the chighhh :- 
De. Supports and eompreſſes the peritoneum and 
abdomen; aſſiſts the evacuations of fœces and urine, 
and likewiſe in the exeluſion of the fœtus; thruſts the 
diaphragm upwards, and draws down the ribs in expi- 
' 5 be af] ; "Fives os + C #5 374-1 $5$+ 28 5 8 ſ tra- 


1 * 4 5 
e 21 


connected the fœtus to the ſecundines; and js veally a hole through: 
the teguments and tendons, filled up ouly by a cellular ſubſtance, 
and covered within by the peritoneum. | 1 
be ring of the external oblique muſcle is made ſomewhat' 
circular, by à thin tendinous or rough cellular fubſtance, which 
helps to fill it up; and though a'few muſcular fibres of the internal 
are ſeparated, yet the ſtricture in herniz only happens in the ten · 
r , pe 
Poupart, os Fallopiuis ligament, is the inferior part of the 
tendon of the external oblique, extending from the anterior ſuperior 


ſpinous proceſs of the ilium to the os pubis, where it is thickeſt, in 


order to ſtrengthen the inferior part of the abdomen : here it is 
not inſerted into any bone, but paſſes over the blood-veſſels of the 


inferior 3 ; and in women, from the gerater ſize of the pel- = 


e crural, 
. herniz.;. but, by the fize the ſpermatic cord, men are more liable 
85 to the inguinal. ace er 9 * a i 


f Ya 
** 


part, which is names its anterior ſuperior 


c a So a 


t 


ration; bends the body obliquely when the ribs are 

fixed, and raiſes the petri obliquely- 0 
8 dern * Albinus. 5 2 jt | 

2 Laps Asten inves.” er, 
Ariſe from the ſpine of the ihum, the whole 


between the poſterior and ſuperior anterior 10 


proceſs; from the os ſacrum and the thres undermoſt 
lumbar vertebre, by a tendon common to it and to 
the ſerratus poſticus inferior muſcle ; from Poupart's 
ligament, at the middle of which it ſends off the be- 


ginning of the cremaſter muſcle; and the 3 


cord in the male, or round ligament of the womb, 
ſes under ito thin edge, except a few detached fibres. 


Inſerted into the cartilago enſiformis, into the carti - 


| . of the ſevently and thoſe of all the falſe ribs; but, 
at the upper part, it is extremely thin, reſembling a 


cellular membrane, and only becomes fleſnhy at the car- 
tilage of the tenth” rib; © Here its tendon divides into 


two layers the anterior layer, with a great portion 
of the inferior part of the poſterior layer, joins the ten- 


don of the external oblique, and runs over the rectus 
to be inſerted into the whole length of the linea alba. 


r layer joins the tendon of the tranſverſalis 
muſcle as low as half-way between the umbilicus and 


The poſterior 


os pubis; but, below this place, only a few fibres of 
the poſterior layer are ſeen, and the reſt of it paſſes be- 


fore the rectus muſcle, and is inſerted into the linea 
alba ; fo that the whole tendon of _ external oblique - 


. muſcle. 


EM To obtain 1 e s of the tendon of the 

internal oblique muſ . both the oblique Shs ſhould be raiſed 
as far forwards as their joining near the linea ſemilunaris; then the 
tendon before the rectus muſt be cut parallel to the linea alba, and 
turned outwards as far as the outer edge of the rectus; by which 


the whole of the un. yo and the teydons are 


Preſerved: But Douglas directe to cut the poſterior layer of the in- 
ternal oblique, 1 it joins with the verſalis; by this method 


the rectus is laid bare, but the ſtructure of the tepdnows Keathy 
which incloſes it, a ag 
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Wer 


muſcle, with the anterior layer of the internal oblique, 
paſſes before the rectus muſcle; and the whole poſte · 
rior layer of the internal oblique, together with the 
whole tendon of the tranſverſalis muſcle, excepting at 
the inferior part, paſs behind the rectus, and are in- 


ſerted into the linea alba. At its undermoſt it part It 1s 


inſerted into the fore · part of the os pubis. 
Uſe. To aſſiſt the former; but it bends le crunk in 


* reverſe direction 


Obliquus internus ae Albitns: and Winſlow. 
Oben W Douglas. 5 | fl; 


= „ TRANSVERSALTS,,. X abe 


batch dee nde but ſoon becoming fleſhy Grams the 
inner or back part of the cartilages of the ſeven lower 
ribs, where ſome of its fibres are continued with thoſe 
of the dia phragm and the intercoſtal muſcles; by a 
broad thin tendon, connected to the tranſverſe proceſ- 


ſes of the laſt vertebra of the back and the four ſupe- 


rior vertebræ of the loins; fleſhy, from the whole ur 
of the os ilium internally, and from the tendon; of the 
external oblique-muſcle, where it intermixes with kame 


fibres of the internal oblique. . 


De oma into the cartilago enſiformis, and into the 
length of the linea alba, en, its nen 


part. 13 5 | 


' Uſe. To ſupport and FFI the bio miha dowels; 


and it ĩs ſo particularly well adapted for the latter pur- 


poſe, that it night be called the ob rg ot 5 


; | abdomen. :- } & ia 


4 


| Tranfoerſus abdeminis, Albinus. 


nd 


The long muſcle in. the middle i Is nained, SARA 4 
Frag  RECTUS ABDOMINIS, 
-Ariſer,- by two heads, from the ligament of the car- | 


füge which joins the two oſſa of, and to each other; 
runs upw-ards the whole * 


and ae f the | 
linea 


\ 


- 


| ChapaXV. OF THE/ABDOMEN. *. may" 


linea alba, growing broader and hn: as it aſcends. 


3 into the cartilages of the three inferior true 
and often inter mixes with ſome fibres of the Pec- | 


— muſcle. 

E is generally divided by three ee interſes? 
tions; the firſt is at the umbilicus, the ſecond where it 
runs over the cartilage of the ſeventh rib, the third in 
the middle between theſe; and there is "commonly a 

half i interſection below the umbilicus : Theſe - ſeldom 


penetrate through the whole thickneſs of the muſcle ; 
they-adhere, firmly to the anterior part of the ſheath, 


but very lightly to the poſterior r om” | 


Uſe. To compreſs the fore-part, but more particu- | 
larly the lower part of the belly; to bend the trunk 


forwards, or to raiſe the pelvis. By its tendinous in- 
terſections, it is enabled to contract + any of the inter- 


mediate ſpaces; and, by its connection with the ten- 


dons of the other; muſcles, it, is prevented from chan- 


ging place, a and fr rom i into a Fe wm 
when in action. eg was i nt 


q * 
- 


The ſhort muſcle inthe widdle is named. 1 0 7 
A PYRAMIDALIS, 4 | 


Ariſes along with the rectus; 3 and, | eg: vpmards 


vithin the ſame ſheath, is 
Juſerted, by an acute terminination, near halfway 


beiten the os pubis and umbilicus, into the ons alba 


and inner edge of the rectus muſcle. 


As it is frequently min, in both ſides, without any 


Inconvenicacys its 7 188 


'Ufe ſeems to be, to afliſt the inferjar part. of the rec· 


ous mon af "Fay 
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ternal oblique ; and then ut 


| 3 it in the at of coition, 
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utc are b. unn to here 4 thin matte com: 
mon to ern e have dae proper” to each. 


me ſuppoſed ec common "I is called the wk ah 5 
DARTOS. 


- This: appears to 5 be no more than 'a be of 
the cellular membrane lining the ſcrotum; eden the 10 


- Et 


| here is capable of being corrugated and relaxe 
| greater degree than in other places. e Fry Fo, 


oy 
: ET * 
x” 


The muſdle proper to each teſticle ur ; 


+ CREMASTER: 


Aries? Nome" Het" obliduie, where 4 * 
fibres of that muſcle intermix with the tranſverfalis, 
near the junction of the os ilium atid pubis, over which 
part it paſſes, after having 5 ierced the ring of the ex- 

ſcends. upon the perma- 


tic cord. 
Inferted into the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle, up- 


on which it ſpreads, and is inſenſſbly loſt: 


Uſe. To ſuſpend and draw up the ws and to 
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The "_ has three pair of muſcles," 6 5 . a \ b 
Be Ns ERECTOR PENIS gr 


# $44 


EF denn and fleſhy, from the taberoſity of 
the os iſchium, and runs len dag ceo the 
whole crus of the penis. A 

Inſerted into tlie Arong qevidindus © ION that 
covers the corpora cavernoſa penis, near as far up as' 
the union of theſe bodies,” s. 

Uſe. To compreſs the crus penis, by which the blood 

is puſhed from it into the fore. part of the corpora ca- 
vernoſa; and the penis is by that means more com- 
pletely diſtended. The erectores ſeem likewiſe to keep 

8 the penis in its proper direction i ON an Ron 

bh at A ee Nds $013 ag „„ | 

RH 
2. ACCELERATOR URINE; =nv/EJAGULATOR. 
Ses, 


1 fl, gelhy, ſeal the ſphincter at au membra- 
nous part of 22 urethra; and tendinous from the crus, 
near as far forwards as the beginning of the corpus ca- 
vernoſum penis; the inferior fibres run more tranſ- 
verſely, and the fuperior deſcend in an oblique direc- 
tion. 

Inſerted i into a line in all nnadle of che bulb, where 

it joins with its N dy. which the bulb i is complete- 
iy incloſed. —© n 

Uſe. To drive a urine or nk Rc ; and, 
by graſping the bulb of the urethra, to puſh the blood 

towards its corpus cavernoſum and te glans, by which 
they are diſtended. 3 

| | Bulbo-cavernofus, Winſlow. 'p oi abs cre” 


| J Bn ietens TRANSVERSUS/PERINET, | 
Ariſes from the toug Tat membrane ha chern 


the tubetoſity of the os iſchium; 1 Nun it runs | 
5 tranſverſely inwards, and is 7 
Vor. . 1 . In. 


9 


zes of TRE MUSGLES bu. 


Inſerted into the accelerator; urinæ, ry into that; part 
of the ſphincter ani which covers the bulb. 
Uſe. To dilate the bulb, and draw the perineum 
and verge of the anus a little outwards and ANA. 
-i\Tranſverſahis urethra, Winſlow. . - 
7 perinei, Albinus. t oe lads; 
Levator ne am externus, Douglas. YER 
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„ "" fRAKSVERSUS PERINET Arn, 


. ie, behind the former,. my more obliquely ber. 
Inſerted into that part of the —— . uring 
ai covers the anterior part of the Sth. of the ure · 
ra. 7 
Dye. To aſſiſt the formen. SOTASIAIIVIA x 
| fa. proſtate, Window. 3 
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| The fingle muſcle i Ie rs 0 


1 | f ; «(hb | 4 
z 
45 41:1 8B HINCTER, aul, r TR ; 


- Avifes ERS the ſkin and fat chat ſurround, 055 verge $ 
of the anus on both ſides, [near as far out as the tuber 
of the os iſchium ; the fees, are gradually. wolle 


e,. OF-THE ANUS) $97 


into an oval form, aud furround the mu of the 
weren. en he 
Inſerted, before, by a narrow point, into the peri- 
neum, acceleratores urine, and tranſverſi perinei; be- 
bind, by an acute tertpination, into the ITY of 
the os coccygis, 
. Uſe. Shuts the paſſage through the anus into the 
_ rectum; pulls down the bulb of the urethra, by which 
it aſſiſts in ejecting the urine and ſemen. 
Sphincter externus, Albinus and Douglas. 
| {are cutaneus, Winſlow. 

B. The ſphincter internus of Albious and Diu. 
glas, is only that part of the circular fibres of the muſ- 
cular coat of the Samay which. RR; its extre- 
W's, 2 l ta g en 


Alz Iva ron anl. 


Ari ife n the os pubis within che pet as Br up 
as the upper edge of the foramen thyroideum, and 
joining of the as pubis with the os info. from the 
thin tendinous membrane that covers the abturator in- 
ternus and coceygeus muſcles ;. from the ſpinous pro- 
ceſs of the os i opp and its fibres run down. like 

rays from a circumference to a centre. | 
| Inſerted into the ſphincter ani, acceleratores urine, 
and anterior part of the two laſt bones of the coccygis ; 
ſurrounds the extremity of the rectum, neck of the 
bladder, proſtate gland, and part of the veſiculæ ſemi- 
nales; ſo that its fibres behind and below. the os co. 
cygis joining it with its fellow, they, together, very 
much reſemble the ſhape of a funnel, 

Uſe. To draw the reum upwards after the evacua- 
tion of the fxxccs, and to afliſt in ſhutting it; t ſuſtain 
the contents of the pelvis, and to help in ejecting the 
ſemen, urine, and contents of the rectum; and, per- 
haps, by preſſing upon the "ts * PAY Ma 
to the erection of the . 
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- ERECTOR:CLITORIDIS, { i142 |. 
Ariſes Ben the crus of the os iſchium enen "ad 


in its aſcent covers the crus of the clitoris as far up 
as the os pubis. | 

Inſerted i into the upper part of the crus and body « of 
the clitoris. 1 798 Ss 


Uſe. Draws the clitoris drag, ad Ward I 
and may ſerve. to make the body of the clitoris more 
tenſe, by ſqueezing the blood intö it from its crus. 5 

Firſt muſcle of the 15 * N 


Te vagina bas one pelt, 2; NO WEIS [9 2 x 2; 


11 Ty 


- SPHINCTER VAGINE, | 


bike from the ſphinQer : ani, and from 8 7 a 
ſide of the vagina, near the. perineum; from thence it 
runs up the ſide of the vagina, near its external ori- 
- fice, oppoſite to the nymphæ, and covers the corpus | 

cavernoſum vaginæ. 1 15 MD i, 
| Inſerted. into the erus and body, or r union of | the 
crura clitoridis. _ 

Uſe. Contracts the mouth of the vagina, and com- 
preſſes its corpus casernoſum. 1 OY * e 


Conſtrictor cunni, Albinus. 


Second gel 91 the 1 Dovgls 


— 


The 
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The perineum has one pair. 
_- © TRANSVERSUS PERINET, 


n 4 , as in the male, from the fatty cellular mem- 
brane which covers the tuberoſity of the os iſchium. 
Inſerted into the upper part of the ſphincter ani, and 
into a white hardiſh tough ſubſtance in the perineum, 
between the lower part of the pudendum and anus. 
Uſe. To ſuſtain and keep the perineum in its proper 


place. 


The anus, as in hex male, bas a  fingle muſcle, and 
one pair. 


rr ANI, 0 


| "> pie! as in the male, from the' ſkin and fat Tur. 
| rounding the extremity of the rectum. a 
_ Inſerted, above, into the white tough ſubſtance of the 
perineum. ;. and below, into the point of the os coe- | 
ecygis. 

15 bn, - To ſhut the paſſage into. the rectum; and, by 
pulling down the perineum, to aſſiſ in cen 
3 the mouth of the vagina. 


5 8 | LEVATOR ANI. 


Aries, as in the male, within the pelvis, 1 de 
ſcends along the inferior part of the vagina and rectum. ö 
Inſerted into the perineum, ſphincter ani, extremity | 
of the vagina, and rectum. 
Uſe. To raiſe. the extremity of the rectum upwards, 
to contract the inferior part of the rectum, and to aſ- 
fiſt in contracting and ſupporting the vagina; and, 
perhaps, by preſſing on the veins, to contribute to the 
diſtention of the cells of the clitoris and Corpus caver- 
noſum 'of the We: Be Rag. 
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Or eke 2 6 are two pair, e e e b 
. OB TURATOR INTERNUS, 


Ari er from more than one half of the internal c cir- 
eumference of the foramen thyroideom, formed by the 
os pubis and iſchium : its inſide is covered by a portion 
of the levator ani; and appears to be Aiden into a 
number of faſciculi, 15 unite and forma roundiſh 
tendon, that paſſes out of the pelvis, between the po- 
ſterior ſaero. iſchiatic ligament and tuberoſit of the os 
'Ichium.: where it paſſes over the cap "ular ſi zent of 
the thigh-bone, it is Walen as in a ſheath, by the 
gemini muſcles. __ 1 | 

. Inferted, by a round nba into the large pit at the 
root of the trochanter major. 

10% To roll the os femoris obliquely outwards. _ 

Marfupialis, ſeu Obturator internus, Douglas. 
. N, B. The inſertion of this muſcle ſhould not be pro- 


ö ene until che muſcles of the thigh, to which it 7a | 
"Os are e dillected. Vid. Chap. xxix. 


3. Oc GCE Us. 


DEW tendinous and fleſhy, from the ſpinous bis- 
ceſs of the os iſehium, and covers the onde of the 
poſterior ſacro-iſchiatic ligament; from this narrow 
beginning, it gradually increaſes, to form a thin fleſhy 


In- 


delly, interſperſed with tendinous fibres, 


BY OFTHE PELVIS) bur 


ths Inforted into the extremity of the os ſacrum, and : 

nent the whole length of the 6s coccygis laterally. | * 
"UF. To ſupport and move the os coceyygis 177 

nd to tie it more ee to the ſacrums 
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T. conlit 5 a fngle make and four bar. 
, DIAPHRAGMA,,_ 


This Aer thin muſcle, which makes a an 
ſepcum between the thorax and abdomen, is concave 
below and convex above; the middle oF it on each fide 
reaching as high within the-thorax of the ſkeleton as 
the fourth . and'1 is TRY 9 into two hore 

| tions. 7 


' | EW Superior or Greater Muſde of the « DIAPHRAOM, | 


| —_ by diſtinct ficſhy fibres, from- the cartilago 
enſiformis, from the cartilages of the ſeventh, and of 
all the inferior ribs on bol fules. The fibres from the 
cartilago enſiformis, and from the ſeventh and eighth 
ribs, tun obliquely upwards and backwards; from the 
ninth and tenth, tranſverſely inwards and upwards 3 Px 
and from the eleventh and twelfth, obliquely upwards. 
From theſe different origins the fibres run, like mo 
trom the TALES ro the centre of 2 cirQe 3 ; 

are 

| Inſerted i into a cordiform tendon, of a conſiderable: 
7 which is ſituated in the middle of the dia · 


U 4 ; phragm. N. . 


Ir cn THE-MUSC LES BETTY 
pbragm; and an which, . the fibres from op- 


poſiteyſides/are interlaced. - Towards the right ſide the 
tendon is perforated, by a triangular hole, for the paſ - 


ſage of the vena cava inferior; and to he upper con- | 
vex part of it the . mad mediaſtinum are 


connected. 


n * 


Fi The Inferior Leier Mate, or * of the 
DIAPHRAGM, 


1165 from the” ſecond, third, and fourth lumbar 
vertebræ, by eiglit heads; of which two in the middle, 


commonly called its eryra, are the longeſt, and begin 
tendinous. Between the erura, the aorta and thoracic 
duct paſs; and, on the outſide of theſe, the great ſym- 
{ 6 carr nerves and branches of the vena azygos' per- 


rate the ſhorter heads. The muſcular fibres run ob- 


- liquely upwards and forwards, and form in the middle 


two fleſhy columns, which decuſſate and leave an oval 


ſpace between them for the paſſage of ths eſophagus f 

/ NOD pn oF nertes.”: #1 5 
| Inſert ed, by ſtrong fleſhy - fibres, 1 the poſterior 
Part of the middle tendon -. 


37 


'Uſe. The diaphragm is the ded, agent in reſpi- 


ration, particularly in inſpiration : for when it is in ac- 
tion, the fibres, from theit different attachments, en- 


deavour to bring themſelves into a plane towards the 


middle tendon, by which the cavity of the thorax is 
enlarged, particularly at the fides, where the lungs are 
"chiefly ſituated; and\as the lungs muſt always be con- 
tiguous to the infide of the thorax and upper ſide of the 
diaphragm, the air ruſhes into them, in order to fill 
up the ſucreaſed ſpace. This muſcle is aſſiſted by the 
two rows of intercoſtals, which elevate the ribs, and 
the cavity of the thorax is more enlarged. In time of 
violent exerciſe, or whatever cauſe drives the blood 


with unuſual celerity towards the lungs, the pectoral 


muſcles, the ſerrati. antici majores, the ſerrati poſtict 


fuperiores, and ſcaleni N are W into aa- 
5 tion. 


- 1 4 
. Fr 
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1 b or r ABDOMEN. yz 


tion. Ad in laborious des ae eh which 
. ariſe from the upper part of the thorax, when the paris 
into which they are inſerted are fixed, likewiſe afliſt. 
In expiration, the diaphragm is relaxed and puſhed up 
by the proſſure of the abdominal muſcles upon the 
viſcera of the abdomen ; and at the ſame time that they 
preſs it upwatds, they allo, together with the ſterno- 
coſtales and ſerrati poſtici inferiores, pull down the 
ribs, and are aſſiſted in a powerful manner by the ela- 
ſticity of the cartilages that join the ribs to the ſter- 
num; by which the cavity of ——— is diminiſhed, 
and the air ſuddenly puſhed out of the lungs: and, in 
_ laborious expiration, , the; quadrati lumborum, redo 
lumbales, and longiſſimi ou: Dame re _ 


e einn 


„ 


* 1 11 
15 9 1 
en R > i 4 
UNS af 4.54 $3. 4 
The four 1 are, | 


TY nr FO Abort, 0 aden , 


* Arzte, pretty broad, tendinous and fleſhy, ſreattihs | 
rann part of the ſpine of the oã Mumm 
Inſerted into the tranſverſe proceſſes of all the pwr 
bra: of the loins, into-the-laſt- rib near the ſpine, and 
by a ſmall tendon into. the ſide of the laſt vertebra of 
Gar = e Him nnr 
e. To move FI loins to one ſide, pull down the 
laſt Lys and, when both: act, to bend the loins for- 
wards. 


vw ſeu Lumbatis ester, eee * 
49 PSOAS RU 


Avike, fleſhy, from the fides of the two upper ver- 
tebræ of the loins, and ſends off a ſmall by tendon, 
which ends thin and flat, and is 


Inſerted into the brim of the pelvis, at the jun&tion of 
the os ilium and puhis. | 


Uſe. To aſſiſt the 1 magnus i in dan & the 2 ; 
Or-_ 


1 
4 1 
1 
— 
|| 


— — 


- — . 
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os femoris; and Belt into that Ros, aan below the 
ſame trochanter. Ps bas 


anterior ſuperior ſpinous: 


— x4 — 
> <> _ — 
— 
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| Forward and, in certain poſitions, to aſſiſt in raiſing 
r N ln 2 nig 1999.32 6 A 6: 


. 2. Err nm Al 410. 


292 TY 11422 1 


X ,,3;280A8, MAGNUS....;,.. 22 


og gell; from the fide of the body, and tranſ- 
—— of the laſt vertebra of the back; and, in 


the ſame manner, from at thoſe of the grand by as 
many diſtin ſlips. vs {a Inn Ar as J 


Inſer ted, tondiglusg . the. trochanter minor of the 


Ne. To bend the thigh forwards j or, when the l- 


ferior extremity is fixed, to aſſiſt in bending the body. 
Lheus, ſeu Lumbari intermu, Winſo rz. 


XX 4 ILIACUS INTERNUS., rw 


"bite; fleſhy, from the tranſverſe 2 of che laſt 
vertebra of the loins, from all the inner lip of the ſpine 
of the os ilium, from the edge of that bone between its 


proceſs and the acetabulum, 
and from moſt of the ee eee It joins 


eee Horm 4 NG 3 


G 


tendindus; and is | it C207 obne! Y 
Inſerted along with it. 
'Uſe. 'To affiſt the pſoas in bending 0 the : high, and 
to bring it Greatly "ng Birgit 
is a 


N. B. The inſertion of Pr two laſt els 


nat be proſecuted till the muldles of the thigh are dif- 
| . ; 1 


N a | | NN, 
. iT" i 31 - 1 8 
q  » - * 4 - * 0 
TI. N 1 N Fo 
* — 

1 Ss F = 
| 
| 


the axilla in a fol 
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* 
„ — 42 : Lad 0 4 ab A K 1 Ip 1 * 2 - 71 
ah 0, * 1 STR TD eo Ween 5,1 , 


1 F314 K CY A {Pots xx1. 5 Thy 44 10 
e et ri ik 
Moser, er the ry: of the races x. 
rd bag Pol, 3% vn nan 109 een 


3 r. 


- il A nN 3 


Tue wi * divided 0 tuo layers. le fiſt | 
layer conſiſts of one muſele, named . Wee 


x PECTORALIS MAJOR, 


Ariſes from the cartilaginous extremities of the ff 
and ſixth ribs, where it always intermixes with the ex- 
ternal oblique muſcle of the abdomen ; from ahnoſt the 
whole length of the ſternum, and from near half of the 
anterior part- of the clavicle : The fibres run Was 

manner, 
Inſerted, by two broad tendons, which ob ah 
other at the upper and inner part of the os humeri, 
above the inſertion of the deltoid muſcle, and outer - 
ſide of the groove for lodging the tendon of the dong 
head of the 9 72 
e. To move the arm forwards, and 3 up- 
wards, towards the ſternum. 
4 Pedteralis, Albinus. 


N 


"The ſecond layer conſiſts of three muſeles ; : 
* „ $UBCLAVIUS,. e 


Ariſer tendinous from the cartilage that joins the firſt 

rib to the ſternum, = 5 

| 122 erted, after becoming fleſhy, into the inferior part | 
of the chicte, which it occupies. from within an inch 
or ſo of the ſtervam, as far outwards as to its connec- 


tion, by ligament, with the 'coracoid proceſs of the 
Kapula. 


* 


W Uk. 


* 9 
- : 4 A * * 
1 
7 
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 _ 2 


Fi) 


. To an the clavicle downwards and forwards 
N 2. PECTORALIS MINOR,” 


"Dads tendinous and fleſhy, from the upper edge 


of the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, near where they 


Join with their cartilages. 


| ber, of fleſhy digitatio 


-- Inſerted, tendinous, into the' coracoid proceſs of the 
| {capula; but ſoon grows fleſhy and broa 


Uſe. To bring the ſcapula raged an 11" 
or to raiſe the ribs up wars. 

Serratus anticus, Albinus. K os wg bf 4 

| Serratus minor anticus, Douglas. 


| Xx 1 Fa SERRATUS MAGNUS, 


— 
*, : wu 3 I 4, 


* from the nine ſuperior ribs, by an equal num- 
ns, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. 
- Inſerted, fleſhy, A e the whole baſe of the ſcapula 


: internally Ys between the inſertion. of the rhomboid and 


the origin of the ſubſcapularis muſcles: being folded. 


. about ie two angles of the ſcapula. 


„ ' 4 ＋ £ #7 6 R ” 
* 4 . $3 $&' LY „ 4 


Uſe; To move the ſeapula forwards ; and when the 


ou is forcibly raiſed, to draw "_ the ride. 
= PURA major n * 0 


1 4 
2 Es 7 
. 
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8 1 | OO 
: 
* 
* * . © 1 1 
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N H A 3 
"Mo SCLES ue N 1 Ribs, and . the 
| THORAX. , 


Make 


Eryre ex the ribs,” on . ſide, FIR are den 

double rows of muſcles, which are therefore na- 
med intercoflals. Theſe decuſſate each other like the 
Rrokes of the letter X. | 


7 1. IN. 


1 
1s 


* SYS 1. oF? 4 8 
3 . 
* * 'F * 
o 
"Gs 5 
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1 AN; $44: 
. K . 


Toa 18 NTERCOSTALES EXT 
47% föm me inferior veche 


* 
TOSS OT © E. MIT 


the ſpine to near the joining of the ribs with their car- 


tilages; from Which, to the ſternum, there is only a 
5 thin membrane covering the internal intercoſtals, 


Inſerted into the upper obtuſe edge of each Won 
ab} as far back as the TOP into Which the We 


"0 #4 + mh hy ras ffs tr: 153%. * UL: 16 
ERCOSTALES INTERN, 0 bas btw 
Ariſe in the fate männer üs the external: but they 
begin at the ſternum, and run obfiquely backwards, as 


portion is faxed." * or Wo Wer ot of 02 to os es 


far as the angle of the rib ; ind from e 9. — 


the! are waiting.” r ort 25455 0% | 
nſerted in the kine: manner as the erna + * 


e. By means of theſe muſcles; the ribs aig qual | 
being 


raiſed upwards during inſpiration- Their pres 
oblique, give them à greater power of biingin 550 
ribs near each other, than could be erosbel d 
ſtraight ones. But, by the obliquity of the fibres, they 


are almoſt brought contiguous: and as the fixed points 


of the ribs are before ana behind” if the external had 
been continued forwards to the ſternum, and the in- 
' ternal backwards to the ue it would have hindered 
their motion, which is gr alt; in the Wage though 
the obliquity of the ribs gue ih it leſs rceptible ; - 


and, inſtead of raiſing the fibres fixed to ſternum 


and ſpine, would have depreſſed the ribs.” 


N. B. The portions of the external ese which * 


ariſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the N 
where the ribs are fixed to them, and other * 
that paſs over one rib and terminate in the ne be 

it, Albinus calls Levatores coſtarum Jongiores et breviores. 


The portions of the internal that pals over one _Tib, 


aud are inſerted into the next below it; Douglas balls 
bd depreſſores N * 127 10,19q81!'s! 


mm 


TERNI, *; od 147? 115 N 
\edye of each ſuperior 
rib, and run obliquely forward 1 „ the whole length from 


'T bete 8 


[ 8 <4 
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Theſe portions of both rows aſſiſt in raiſing the ribs 
in the ſame manner 2s the reft of the eee 


- Supra baten whe ar erate ea OY 


10 11 171 291 6 5 1 4 1 1 in 10 17 1 


Fi 555 i ain the thorax are one pair, vis. 5 0 
| © ! *FRIANGULARIS, of STERNO:COSTALIS,* 


1 fleſhy, and 2. linle- tendinous, from all 4 
length. of the cartilago enſiformis lategally, and from 


the edge of the 2 — balf of the middle bone of the 


ſternum, from whence its fibres aſcend obliquely up- 
wards and outwardss. 


Inſerted, generally h isse eee eee 


into the lower edge of the cartilages of the third, fourth, 
and fifth ribs, near where theſe join with the ribs. 


Uſe. To depreſs theſe cartilages, and tlie extremities 


of the ribs; and conſequentiy to allt. [38 oneaRing 
the cavity; of the thorx. 

This muſcle often varies; and i is; ſometimes inſerted 
into the cartilage of the ſecond rib, W into the 


i YT, : | 0 3 , 
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— on the eo Part 5 the wer hs 
ee e tere Bi 


2 Wiz 3 of. one e layer. formed oy four mal 
| vn bY 6 Mig tou Hog of 


Fe. 
* n a * 


* LONGUS coll . 


"i, angie and fleſhy, from the 5 of the 
nes N vertebræ of the back * and 1 5 
C 


* 
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the tranſverſe proceſs of the third, fourth, fiſth, and i 
ſixth vertebræ of the neck, near their roots. Mr | 

Inſerted into the forc-part of the bodies of all the ver- 
tebræ of the neck, by as many mall tendons, which 
are covered with fleſh. W 221 


Uſe. To bend the neck gradually ieoaards, and to 
one 8 . 


2 Rzorus capris Ir EENUS MAJOR, UI 


45 from the anterior points of the tranſverſe 
proceſſes af che third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth vert 
of the neck, by four diſtinct beginnings... 1 

Inſerted into the cuneiform proceſs of the os occipitis, 
A lite before the condylaid proceſs. © Ah 202 Pe ang 

Uſe.. To bend the head forwards, | 

 Reftus-attteroy Imigus, Winſlow: pp 


20 %2RECTES CAPITIS INTERNUS won, 


* G2 Dit '$ . 

Amber, on kom the fore-part of the body of the 

firl vert ches neck, oppolite to the ſuperior ob- 
3 


aerted near the root of the condyloid proceſs of the 


05 occipitis, under, and a bus wee Trad gd 


the former muſcle. 
N To nod the bead j a: 
Rectus anterior brevis, Winſlow... 5 


8 A ? 4 TK 
* * * 414 900 . 
* v4 1 


Ren": ROTO carrris LATERAL, 


9 wa fleſhy, from the anterior pare of the point of | 
the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 


Inſerted into the os occipitis, oppoſite to * en 
ty der ue hacks of the tem OT bone. 


"oh, To bend the head a lntle to ane fide. 1, 1) 
rants . e D Wee e 


) N one; By Lad 
* beet Gi * Miesel 
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| Mozcurs ſituated n the Poſterior Port of the Tron.) 
Snag)! i 442 1% 22e 5001 Th þ 53 2 1 Ik: 6863 Y in 1 
HES E may be Sided ito bor her, and a 
. ingle pair. A 464 * T N 0 6 nine 1 * 


The ft Jayer conſiſts of to muſcleb, which cher 
—_— che whole poſteriori part of the trunk: 199: 2fa18 5 


$5.11, 204355 . 85 3 


1. TRAPEZIUS,/szv CUCULARIS.. ©,.'\ 


410 By a ſtrong round tendon; from 
part of the protuberance in the middle of the os occi- 
pitis behind; and, by, a thin membrünous tenden, 
which' covers part” of the ſplenius and complexus 
muſcles, from the rough curved line that extends from 
the protuberance towards the miltoid proceſs of the _ÞJ - 
temporal bone; rutis down along the nape of the neck, 
where it ſeems to ariſe from its fellow, and covers the 
ſpinous proceſſes of the Tibethor Fertebrek of the neck ; 
but ariſes from the ſpinous ptoceſſes of the" two infe⸗ 
rior, and from the ſpinoi ceſſes of all: the vertebre 
of the back; adhering, tendinous, to i its fellow, the | 
whole length e NN 
Inſerted, fleſhy, into e poſterior half of the vice; 
tendinous and fleſhy,'into the Deng and into almoſt 
all the ſpine of the ſeapua. FVV 

Uſe. Moves the ſcapula accordimf ede Gags gif. 
ferent directions of its fibres; for the upper deſcending 
fibres draw it obliquely upwards, the middle tranſverſe 
ſtraight fibres draw it directiy backwards, and the in- 
* aſcending fibres 80 it 9 n 


— ͤ ́——4Uä — 
* 
* 


"- SI & 
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N. B. Where it is. inſeparably united to its fellow 


in the nape of the neck, it is named CRE Nuche 
Or Colli. * ; 5 7 


*. LATISSIMUS DQRSI. 


Ariſes, by a broad thin tendon, from the i 
part of the ſpine of the os ilium, from all the ſpinous 
proceſſes of the os ſacrum and vertebræ of the loins, 
and from the ſeven inferior ones of the vertebre of the 
back ; alſo, tendinous and fleſhy, from the extremities 
of; the three or four inferior = a little- beyond their 
cartilages, by as many diſtin& flips. The inferior 
fibres aſcend obliquely, and the ſuperior run tranſ- 
verſely, over the inferior angle of the ſcapula, towards 
the axilla, where they are all colleQeg, twiſted, and 
folded. 

Inſerted, by a ſtron thin des, into the inner 
edge of the groove he Tal odging the tendon of the long 
head of the biceps. - 

Uſe. To pull the arm backwards and downwards, and 


to roll the os -humeri. 


N. B. The inſertion: of this 461 ſhould. not be 
proſecuted till the muſcles ak the 08 nen to wel 
it belongs, are difleQed. 0 


The ſecond layer conſiſts. of three pair two on the 
backe and one an de mah 80 


On e back, 7-002 n 21 
I. SERRATVUS POSTICUS nbian6y: 


Ariſes, by a broad thin tendon, in common with 
hy of the latiſſimus dorſi, from the ſpinat proceſſes of 
the two inferior vertebræ of the ROE and from the Ns 
| three ſuperior of the loins. -- 

Inſerted into the lower edges of the four inferior rits; 
at u little diftance- from their _— in 47 as: Joh. 
diſtinct flethy lips. 
Wa. hk * þ 5 Us 


* 


„ or MUS oIEs raren. 


One” 2 e the ribs into which it is en N 
2. Knonbolbgbs. 8 


This muſcle | is divided into two portions, 7 
1. Rhomboideus major, ariſes, tendinous, from the ſpi- 


nous proceſſes of the five ſuperior vertebræ of the back. 


Inſerted into all the baſis of the . 2096 below its 
ſpine. ; 


Uſe. To on tha. ſrapula obliquely upwards, and 
directly inwards. 


2. Rhombordeus minor, 512. tendinous, RD the 
ſpinous proceſſes of the three inferior vertebræ of 780 
neck, and from the ligamentum nuchæ. 


Inſerted i into the baſe of the e oppoſe to its 


ſpine. 


Uſe. To! afliſ the former, 


On 1 nant; 


3. SPLENIUS. 
Arie, ab from the four ſuperior ſpinous 


proceſſes of the vertebræ of the back; tendinous and 


fleſhy, from the five inferior of the neck, and adheres 
firmly to the ligamentum nuchæ. At che third verte- 
bra of th: neck, the ſplenii recede from each other, ſo 
that part of the complexus muſcle is ſeen. 

Inſerted, by as many tendons, into the five ſuperior 


_ tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebra of the neck; and 


tendinous and fleſhy, into the poſterior part of the ma- 
ſtoid proceſs, and into the os occipitis, where it joins 


| with the root of that proceſs. 


e. To bring the head and upper vertebræ of the 
neck n laterally; e whon tals aQ, to pull 


the head directly backwards. ; 


N. B. Albinus divides this muſcle Grits! r mn 


| That portion which ariſes from the five inferior ſpinous 


proceſſes of the neck, and is inſerted into the maſtoid 
9 and os he calls Splenius Capitis; and 


A .1 4 that 
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that portion which ariſes from the third and fourth of 
the back, and is inſerted into the five ſuperior tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes of the neck, is ee "y him 8 N Colli. 


{The __ pair, 
sSERRATUSG sbrrkoR pos ricus, 


Ariſes, by a broad thin tendon, from the. wines 
proceſſes of the three laſt vertebræ of the m and 
the two uppermoſt of the back. 

Inſerted into the ſecond, third, und. and fifth 
ribs; by as many fleſhy ſlips. | 
Uſe. To elevate the ribs, and dilate the thorax, ; 


The third layer conſiſts of three pair on. the back, 
and three on the neck. 


On the back, „ 
* SPIN ALIS DORSI, 


SI from the ſpinous proceſſes of the two. upper- 
500 vertebræ of the loins, and the three inferior; of 
. back, by as many tendons. 

2 yon erted into the ſpinous arogelles of: the nine e upper- 

vertebra of the back, except the firſt, by as many 
83 
Uſe. To erect and fix the vertebre, | and to 0ſt | in 
_— the ſpine. 


= th LONG18SIMUS. DORS1, 


Ariſe, tendinous without, and fleſhy. withid; from 
the ſide, and all the ſpinous proceſſes. of he os ſacrumz 
from the poſterior ſpine of the os ilium; from all the 
ſpinous proceſſes; and from the roots of the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the vertebrz of the Joins. 

Inſerted into all the tranſverſe pro oceſſes of che verte: 
bræ of the back, chiefly by ſmall double tendons, allq, 
by: a tendinous and fleſhy N into che. lower Pre of 


„ „ 


— 1 
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all hs ribs, except the two inferior, at a little diſtance 
from their Yiſbetvies, 7h 


De. To extend the vertebræ, and to raiſe and keep 
the trunk of the body erect. 5 
N. B. From the upper part of this 0 there runs 


up a round fleſhy portion which} Joins with the cervica- 
us deſcendens. 


«Bye SACRO-LUMBALIS, 6 4 


Arifes, in common with the longiſſimus dorſi. 

Inſerted into all the ribs, where they begin to be 
eurved forwards, by as many long and thin tendons; 
N 

From, the upper * of the ſix or eight hives ribs, 
ariſe as many bundles of thin fleſhy fibres, which ſoon 
terminate in the inner- ſide of this muſcle, and are na- 
med Muſculi ad Sacro - lumbalem Accęſſorii. 

Uſe. To pull the ribs down, and aſſiſt to ere& the 
trunk of the bo 

N. B. There is a ged. flip which runs from the 
upper part of this muſcle into the fourth, fifth, and 

fixth tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ ok che neck, | 
by three diftin& tendons: it is named Cervitalis . 
nes and itt vfe is to turn the neck Oy 

ackwards, and to one Be. 95 


| | On the neck. | | 


Arifes , from the. tranficrſs . of the ken 15 
perior vertebræ of the back, and four inferior of the 
neck, by as many diſtine tendinous origins; in its 
aſcent it receives a fleſhy flip from the ſpinous proceſs 
of the firſt vertebra of the back: from theſe different 
origins it runs upwards, and is Nl where intermixed 
with tendinous fibres. 

Inſerted, tendinous and fleſhy, i 4D the inſeeion edge 
of the 3 in the middle of the” os . 
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. and into a part of the curved line that runs forwards 

from that protuberance. 

Tee. To draw the head backwards, be to one Ide; - 
nn, when both act, to draw the head dircQly back- 

wards, ' 


N. B. The long portion ir this muſcle chat is fitua- 


ted next the ſpinous proceſſes, lies more looſe, and has 


a roundiſh tendon in the middle of it; for which reaſon 
* calls it Biventer cervicis. 


2 TRACHELO-MASTOIDEUS, | 


bile f. from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the three up- 


permoſt vertebræ of the back, and from the five lower - 


moſt of the neck, where it is connefted to the tranſver- 


falis cervicis, by as many thin tendons, which unite 
into a belly, and run up under the ſplenius. 
Inſerted into the middle of the poſterior ſide of the 
maſtoid proceſs, by a thin tendon. © 
U. Yo aſſiſt the co — dat it pulls the head 
— ore! to a ſide. : 
» - Complexus minor, ſeu Maſtaideus: lateralie, Winſlow. 
_ (Frachels- ods + ſeu _ par tertium 1 
"Douglas: 
. LEVATOR SCAPULE, 


e, tendinous and fleſhy, from the tranſverſe 
* procefles of the five ſuperior vertebræ of the neck, by 
as many diſtin& flips, which ſoon unite to form a 
muſcle that runs downwards and outwards. _ 


| Taferted, fleſhy, into the e angle of the ſca» 
Uſe. To pull. the ſcapula upwards, and a little for- 


wards. 
Angularis, vuigo Levator proprius, Winſlow. 
Fanal ſeu Bae fen, ue 


The fourth layer conſiſts of two pair on the back, 
two © on the poſterior yy of the neck, four ſmall pair 
"x WS" l 


* 


- 4 | OF THE'MUSCLES © Part 5 N 


ſituated Mulm listely below the poſterior par of the © oc. | 
On, and three on the tide or my WOOL? 


ONS beet 7 hgh 0h ain get, 77 
I; SEMI-SPINALIS DORSI,. 9 


be, from the tranſverſe proceſſes bf the ſeventh, . 
eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebræ of the back, by as 
many diſtinct tendons, which ſoon grow fcſby, 25. 
then become tendinous again; and are 1 

Inſerted into the ſpinous proceſſes of all the verte- 
brz of the back above. the cighth, and into the two 
| ane of the neck, by as many tendonss. 

| "os To extend the ſpine obliquely. backwards. 


Semiſpinalts enters; wo e e dof b, 
K+ low. . 


"I ' MULTIFIDUS SPINE, 2 


477055 from tlie ſide and ſpinous proceſſes of the FY 
facrum, and from the poſterior part of the os ilium, 
where it joins with the ſacrum; from all the oblique 
and tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins; 
from all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebtæ of the 
back, and from thoſe of the neck, except the three 
firſt, by as many diſtin& tendons, which ſoon grow 

run in an oblique direction, and are 

Inferted, by diſtinct tendons, into all the ſpinous 
procelles of the vertebræ of the den a the D and 
85 che neck, except the firſt. 

-. Uſe. When the different portions of this muſche act 
on one fide, they extend the back obliquely, or move 
it laterally; but, if they act together on both A ad 
extend the vertebræ backwards. 

Tranfuerſo-ſpinalis lumborum, vetertb. Sacks WIN 

Semi: ſpinalis internus, five Tranſverſo-ſpinalis dag. 

Semi ſpinalis, five 7. e Ae cat Pars inter- 
Ana, Winlowe « . * $0 


. 
L — : 15 k 1 4 6 
4 2 F -. 5 \ X & — mw "= k $ r #3 © k 89 Te 
: / 4 8 TE 
E 1 * 
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* 


7 e lumborum, vulgo Seer. ts e 
Tranſverſalis dorſi. %% N e 
Tanſverſalis colli, Doyglas. 


On the poſterior part. of the neck, 


Ne SEMI-SPINALIS coLLI | 


r from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the upper. 
moſt ſix vertebræ of the back, by as many diſtinct ten- 
dons, aſcending obliquely under the complexus. | 
Inſerted into the ſpinous proceſſes of all the vertebra 
of the neck, except thè fitſt and the laſt. | 
Uſe. To extend the neck obliquely backwards. 
Semi-ſpinalis, five ee e coll 1 Winſlow. 
Spinalis cervicts, Albinus. 
inalis, Douglas. 2 5 


2. TRANSVERSALIS COLI 11.1 


 triſes from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the five upper-, 

moſt vertebræ of the back, by as many tendinous and 
fleſhy origins; runs between the- trachelo- maſtoideus, 
and ſplenius colli and cervicalis deſcendens. | 
 Inferted into the tranfverſe proceſſes of all the cervi- 
cal vertebræ, except the firſt and the laſt. 


Uſe. Fo turn the neck arp perth backatd, and a 
| Py to one ſidde. 


Wt 3 PA, 


Below the poſterior part of the ceciput, No 
| = RECT US CAPITIS POSTICUS MAJOR, 


Affe, fleſhy, from the external part of the ſpinous N 
proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the neck; and grows 
broader in its aſcent, which is not ſtraight; but oblique- 
ly outwards. 25 

Inſerted, tendinous and fleſny, into the os occipitis, 
near the rectus capitis lateralis, and the inſertion of the 
| NG Shen ſuperior, 


2% OF THE MUSCLES renn. 
Up. To pull the head backwards, and to Na a. : 


in its rotation. 


| Reftus major, Winflow and Douglas. 
2. RECTUS CAPITIS POSTICUS MINOR, 


Ariſes, by a narrow beginning, cloſe by its fellow, 
from a little protuberance in the middle of the back- 
part of the firſt vertebra of the neck, its wp edge be- 


ing covered by the rectus major. 


Inſerted, pretty broad, into the ſides of a imple | in 
the os occipitis, near its foramen magnum; 


Uſe. To aſſiſt the rectus Mat 1. moving the-head 


backwards. 
Obliquus minor, Window and Douglas. fol 


3. OBLIQUUS CAPITIS SUPERIOR, | 


Ariſes from the tranſverſe 22 of. the b verte- 
bra of the neck. 


Inſerted, tendinous ood. fleſh eſhy, jnto Jef the 0s ann 

behind the back -· part of the maſto 

22 75 bone, and under the inſertion * the aner 
muſcle. | 


Fi proceſs of the tem- 


De. To draw the head backwards. - AY 
Obliguus major, r wy oo ns cs, 
Obliquus ſuperior, Douglas. Boos DNA 


* 


op: 


4 OBLIQUUS CAPITIS INFERIOR, 07 %,. 


_ criſes, fleſhy, from the ſpinous. proceſs of the ſecond 
vertebra of the neck, its whole rag and, forming 


a thick fleſhy belly, is 


Inſerted into the tranſverſe proceſs of the fl verte- 
bra of the neck. f 


. To give a rotatory motion to the bead. 


On the dae of the neck, 8 
1. SCALENUS ANTICUS, 


tri iſes from the fourth, fb, and p20 30 


proceſſes 


4 . * 
-* 1 


* ry 
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; proceſſes of the firſt vertebra of the neck, by " many 


tendons. 

Inſerted, * and fleſuy, into the upper ide of 
the firſt rib, near its cartilage. 

Scalenus prior, Albinus. 


Anterior "_ of the firſt ſales, Winſlow. | 
Firſt / us, Doug! _ 206-5; 


2. SCALENUS MEDIUS. | 


ane from all the tranſverſe ntoceſſes af. the'n ver- 
tebre of the neck, by as many ſtrong tendons; the 
N ber to the n mene paſs between it and the 
ormer, , 
I Tuſertedinto the upper and outer part of the felt rib, 

from its root, to vithin the diſtance of an inch from i ita 

cartinge! # 
_ Poſterior portion ofthe firſt ſealens, Winſlow. al 
Second ſcalenus, Douglas. go At 


2. SCAL ENUS POSTICUS, 


Ariſes from the fifth and fixth cranſrerſe proceſſes of 
the vertebræ of the neck. 1 
Inſerted into the upper edge of the ſecand rb, not fa | 
from the ſpine. . | 

: Poſterior portion of the ſecond ſealems, Winſlow, 

Third ſcalenus, Doug 

Uſe of the three ſcaleni : To bend the neck to one 
ſide z or, when the neck is fixed, to elevate hes ts 
and to dilate the thorax. 


\ 


There are a . ſmall muſcles find dete | 
the ſpinous. and tranſverſe proceſſes of contiguous Vere 
tebræ, which are accordingly named, 


1. INTERSPINALES COLLI, 


| The ſpace between the ſpinous proceſſes of the verte- 
bræ of the neck, moſt of which are . is filled 
up with 27 e 3 which 


| rife 


330 OF THE MUS CLE S Patt I. 
Ariſe,” double, from the ſpinous Sroceld of the inte. 
rior vertebræ of the neck; and aſcend to be 
Inſerted, in the ſame manner, into the ſpinous pro- 
ceſs of the ſuperior vertebra. "HRP: are five in 
number. 
Uſe. To draw theſe proceſſes nearer to r other, 


2. INTERTRANSVERSALES COLLI. 


They beg in from the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt 
vertebra of Phe back, and fill up the ſpaces between the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, which 

are like wiſe bifurcated; and, conſequently, there are = 
diſtinct double muſcles, which / 
Ari from the inferior tranſverſe proceſs of each ver- 
tebra of the neck, and firſt of the back, and are 
Inſerted into the ſuperior tranſverſe proceſſes. re 
_ Uſe. To draw theſe proceſſes towards nn OY * 
| turn the neck a little to one * . 


3. 4, 5 INTERSPINALES DORST et LUMBORUM, and 
the INTERTRANSVERSALES DORSI, | 


8 Ae ſmall tendons than muſcles, ſerving to 
| connect the ſpinal and tranſverſe proceſſes. 


6, INTERTRANSVERSALES LUMBORUM; 5 


Are four diſtinct ſmall bundles of fleſn, which fill 
up the ſpaces between the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebræ of the loins, and ſerve to draw them towards 

each other. 5 ; 
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15 bern of the SurERIOR EXTREMITIES. 
; 3” 8 +7 111 | | 6 


Teer may be divided into the II that are 
ſituated on the ſcapula, on the os. CO on 


MM cubit or fore-arm, and on the hand. 


_ Muſcles ſituated on the ſcapula. 


"' Theſe are called muſcles of the os humeri ; 2 and are 
three behind, one my" its interior colta, two FRO 
| —_— one beneath r 2502710! | | 


| Behind, 


4 
— 


| Aries, feſhy, from all chat part of the baſe of the 
ſcapula that is above its ſpine ; alſo from the ſpine and 
ſuperior coſta ; paſſes under the acromion, and adbetes 
to the capſular ligament of the os humeri. 

Inſerted, tendinous, into that part of the large ow 
tuberance on the head of the os humeri that is next the 
grooye for lodging the tendon of the long head of the 
biceps. | 
ee. To raiſe the arm upwards ; ; and, at the ſame 
time, to pull the capſular 3 from Wee the 
| eds that 1 it t N not be pinched. | 114, DFE 

of „ INFRASPINATUS, ö 


1 


"Aris, fleſhy, from all that part of the baſe of the N 
E. e * is "OE its ö and inferior eſs 
ro 


or THE MUSCLES run. 


from the ſpine, as far as the cervix of the ſcapula. The 


fibres aſcend and deſcend obliquely towards a tendon 


in the middle of the muſcle,” which runs nn and 
adheres to the capſular ligament. 


nſerted, by a thick and ſhort tendon, into the upper 


and middle part of the large protuberance on the head | 


of the os humeri. 

Te. To roll the humerus outwards ; ; to aſſiſt in rai- 
fing, and in fupporting it when raiſed ; and to pull the 
ligament from between the bones. 


N. B. Theſe two muſcles are covered with a tendi- | 


nous membrane, from which a number of their fleſhy 
fibres ariſe. It ſerves beſides to ſtrengthen their actions, 
and keeps them from TONE too much e 
Den 8 1 1 


3 TERES MINOR, | 


"ig; fleſhy, from all the round edge of the inforior 
coſta of the ſcapula, and runs forwards along the infe- 
rior edge of the infraſpinatus muſcle, and adheres to 
the ligament. 

Inſerted, tendinous, into the back part of the large 
protuberance on the head of the os humeri, a little be- 


bind and below the eminmion of abe laſt· named | 


mulcle, - 


Ufe. To roll the e 1 to draw. s Ta 


humerus backwards ; and to __ the ligament fm 
being puached: eee the bones. 191 
Along the een coſta of the. 9 
TERES MAJOR, 


4 
ll 
„ 
« » 


es fleſhy, fram the inferior angle of the ſcapulas 


ond from all that portion of its inferior coſta that is 
rough and thicker than the reſt; its fleſhy fibres are 


continued over part of the infraſpinatus — to 
which they firmly adbere: - 


phat; by a broad, ſhort, and thin. tendon, ins N 


W r Wwe 
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the ridge at the inner ſide of the groove for lodging 


the tendon of the long head of the biceps, moup with | 


the latiſſimus dorſi. 
De. To roll the humerus inwards, and to draw i it 
backwards and dounwatds. | ee 


"The two before the ſeapula. | 

* \' eo . DELTOIDES, 
trite, fleſhy, from all the poſterior: part of me cla- 
vicle that the pectoralis major does not poſſeſs; tendi- 
nous and fleſhy, from the acromion, and lower 
of almoſt the whole ſpine of the ſcapula oppoſite to the 


| infertion of the cucullaris muſcle : from theſe origins 
it runs in three different directions, i. e. from the cla- 


vicle outwards and downwards; from the ſpine of the 


ſcapula outwards, forwards, and downwards; and from 
the adromion ſtraight downwards; and is compoſed of 


a number of faſciculi, which form a ſtrong fleſhy. 


muſcle that covers the anterior part of. the j r of the 
os humeri. | 


Inſerted, mallu into a a rough protuberance. in 


the outer fide of the os humeri, near its middle, where 
the fibres of this muſcle | intermix with ſome part of the 
brachialis externus. 

Uſe. To pull the arm directly outwards and upwards, 
and a little forwards or backwards, according to the 
different directions of its fibres. 


2. CORACO- BRACHIALIS, 


Arifes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the fore-part of 
the coracoid proceſs of the ſcapula ; Mer, in its 
deſcent, ta the ſhort head of the biceps. 

Inferted, tendinous and fleſhy, about the middle of 
the internal part of the os bumeri, near the origin of 
the taird head of the triceps, called brachialis externus, 


. * 


where it ſends down a thin tendinous 1 to the 


ator go of the os Bumeri. 
5 " Uk 


J 


_ 
* of 1 — 
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\ 
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. lor THE MUScIES ran 1 


Uſe. To raiſe the arm upwards and forwardds. | 
N. B. There paſſes: a nerve yg this muſcle, 1 
, called Muſculo-cutaneus. | e | 


| The one beneath the . An de 37-050 I 
SUPSCAPULARIS,. . 


80 fleſhy, from all the. baſe of the N inter- | 
nally, and from its ſuperior and inferior coſtz, being i 
compoſed of a number of tendinous and fleſhy faſciculi, $8; 
which make prints on the bone ; they all join together, 15 
fill up the hollow of the ſcapula, and paſs over the} Joint, KO 
| adhering to the capſular ligament. | RN 
Tnferted, tendinous, into the upper part of the in- 5 
ternal protuberance at the head of the os humeri. 
_ » Uſe. To roll the humerus inwards, and to draw it to 
the fide of the body; and to ben the ae 185. 
ment en EY one Por! 


—— 


a+ ent DAMS $a ac FI 1 pony 


| Mosces ae on the 05 Homrzt. 


| are called | | 
POTEN M uſcles of the Cubit or hure um. 8 | 
| | They conſiſt ot two prong and two o behind. ' 0 . 


I. BICEPS FLEXOR CUBITI, | 


| F | rife by two heads. The firſt _— outermoſt, * 
Rs MET 


r 


* 
— 
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ed longus, begins tendinous from the upper 8 'of 

the glenoid cavity of the ſcapula; paſſes over the head 
of the os humeri within the joint; and, in its deſcent 
without the joint, is incloſed in a groove near the head 

of the os humeri, by a membranous ligament that pro- 
ceeds from the capſular ligament and adjacent tendons. 
The ſecond, or innermoſt head, called Breuis, ariſes, \ 
tendinous and fleſhy, from the coracoid procels of the 
ſcapula, in common with the coraco- brachialis muſcle. 
A little below the middle of the fore· part of the os hu- 55 
meri, theſe heads unite. 

Inſerted, by a ſtrong roundiſn tendon, into the tu- | 
bercle on the upper end of the radius internally. | 
e Pre the hand ſupine, and to bend dhe 
fore-arm. , 

N. B. At the ben digg of the elbow, ed? it begitis 

to grow tendinous, it ſends. off an aponeuroſis, Which 
covers all the muſcles on the inſide of the fore-arm, and *' 
| joins with another tendinous membrane, which is ſent 
off from the triceps extenſor cubiti, and covers all the 
muſcles on the outſide of the fore-arm, and a number 
of the fibres, from oppoſite fibres, decuflate each other. 
It ſerves to ſtrengthen'the muſcles, by keeping them 
from ſwelling: too much outwardly, when in. aQtion ; 


and a number of their Hleſby fibres take their origin | 
from it. 4 


Biceps brachii, Albinus. ; 
Coraco- radialis, ſeu biceps, Wintlow. . 
© Biceps b. Douglas. 8d . N 8 


. 4 ts | 7 
Ce 


wy BRACHIALIS: INTERNUS, | 


Arifes, fleſhy,” from the middle of the os humeri, at 
each ſide of the inſertion of the deltoid muſcle, cover- 
ing all the inferior and fore part of this bone, runs 
over the joint, and adheres firmly to the ligament. PA 

Inſerted, by a ſtrong, ſhort tendon, into the coronoid 
PIPES of the ulDa- 


4 o ” 
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U Uſe. To bend the fore-arm, and to prevent * cap- 
fular ligament of the j 1 from being . hy e 
_ Brachialis, Winſlow. 1 


„„ 3 
| TRICEPS EXT ENSOR curry, 


4 gs -by three heads; the firſt called longus, pretty 
broad and tendinous, from the inferior co 22 of the 
ſcapula, near its cervix. The ſecond head, called, re- 
vis, ariſes by an acute, tendinous, and fleſhy begin- 
ning, from the back part of the os humeri, a little be- 
low its head, een, The third, called brachialis 
externus, ariſes by an acute beginning from the back 
| part of the os humeri. Theſe three heads unite lower 
tan he i n the inſertion, of the teres major, and cover the 
N poſterior part of the humerus, from which they 
receive addition in their deſcent. | 
Inſerted into the upper and external part of the pro- 
ceſs of the ulna, called olecranon, and partly into the 
, condyles. of the os humeri, . Wr to the liga- 
ment. 
Up. To extend the fore · arm. 
Anconeus maſor, 4 nconeus externus, and Anconeus 
internus, Winſlow, _ 
| Biceps externus, and Brachialis externus, 3 


3. ANCONEUS, 


Axiſer, tendinous, from the poſterior part of the ex- 

_ ternal condyle of the os humeri; it ſoon grows fleſhy, 

and is continued from the third head of the triceps. 

Inſerted, fleſhy, and thin, into a ridge on the outer 

and poſterior edge of the ulna, being continued ſome 

way below - the olecranon, and covered with a tendi- 

nous membrane. 

e. To aſſiſt in extending the fore· arm. 
Anconeus minor, Winſlow. 
Anconeus, vel . Riolani. Dougls: Rr 


} 


4p", 


18 


Musekrs nated mn the ben, er r. Fors-anM *. 


N 
* T £414 


1 © ors and extenſors of the Whole . hand ; ſecond, 
flexors and extenſors of the fingers ; and, Third ſupi- 


nators and pronators, or thoſe that roll the $9 * ö 


the ulna · 
. N ' . 
Firſt. daft conſiſts of three flexors, and three exten 

LAFAR 4 <4 3-448 
ſors. 
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1. FALMARIG Loxabs, |. 1 rd 
* etiirigha! from the internal cotidyle of the 


os humeri, ſoon grows''fleſhy,” and, after a ſhort pro- 


 grels, ſends off a long ſlender tendon. 


Inferted into the ligamentum carpi annulare, and into 


a tendinous membrane that is expanded on the palm of 
_— hand, named aponcurgſis palmaris 5 which, above, 
ins at the e or annular ligament of the 
85 and, below, is fixed to the roots of the fingers. 
fe. To bend the hand, and to ſtretch the mem. 
bran that is expanded on the palm. . | 
- 'Ultaris Seen Winſlow. N 
VCI. I. n N. B. 


-* In the followin deſcription, the arm is . to hang by . 


the ſide with the palm turned forwards ; ſo that the radius and 
humb are upon its outer ſide, and the ulna and little finger upon 


is inner ſicdle ; whereas,” when the muſcles are deſcribed in the leſs 
den . of pronation, as has been generally done by. au- 


e utmoſt confuſion. is neceffarily in:roduced in the applica- 


tion r the terme ſy and i inner, from the detuſſation of the radius 


and ulna, | Es 5 


- 


ESE DEE dided into td: ated: : foft ths 
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| ; x4 
N. B. This muſcle i is ſometimes wanting 3 but the 
aponeuroſis palmaris i is always to be found, and a ſmall 
muſcle named 


'PALMARIS BREVIS, | | 


| biife from the ligamentum carpi annulare, and ten · 
dinous r that 1 is expanded on the palm of the 
hand. 

Inſerted, by {mall bundles, of fleſby. fibres, into the 

{kin and fat that covers the abduttor minimi digiti, and 

into. the os piſiforme. $64 

E 1 To aſſiſt in contracting the palm of the band. 
atmaris cutaneus, Winſlow. 8 


2. FLEXOR CARPI RADIALIS, 


criſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the internal con- | 
dyle of the os humeri, and from the anterior part of 
the upper end of the ulna, where it firmly adheres to 
the pronator radii teres. _ 
Inſerted, by à flat tendon, into the fore and upper 
part'of the metacarpal bone that ſuſtains the fore. finger, 
after running through a foſſa in the os trapezium. 

Uſe. To bend the hand, and to aſſiſt in Ks 7 
tion. 

Radialis internus, Albinus and Winſlow. 


3. FLEXOR CARPE ULNARIS, - | 


rife, tendinous, from the internal condyle of the 
os humeri. It has likewiſe; a ſmall fleſhy beginning 
from the outer ſide of the olecranon; between, which 
and the condyle the ulnar nerve paſſes to the fore - arm; 
and a number of its fleſhy fibres ariſe from the tendi- 
Nous membrane which covers the fore-arm... | 
Inſerted, by a ſhort ſtrong tendon, into the os piſi- 
1 at a little diſtance from its inſertion, a ſmall li- 
gament is ſent off to the metacarpal bone that ſuſtains 
the little * e ht! a 
| 15 bay Dk 


— 
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e. To affiſt the former in 0 the hand, * : 
 Ulnanis inter mis, Albinus and inflow... 1 


| Extenſors : 


. EXTENSOR cAnvt nabratas 'Loxoion, 3 


| criſes broad, thin, and fleſhy, immediately below 
the ſupinator radii Jongus, from the lower part of the 
con ridge. 1 the 0s humeri, above. its m 
cond 
Infſerted, by : 2 0 tendon, into the and 
| upper part of the metacarpal bone oo Waere e 
finger. 
| e. Te end wndtring the hated backwards, 
Radiialis externus longior, 'Albinus., ' 5157 
Radinli externus 1 Winſlow. | ee Tx 


2. "EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS viuviow,” 


ariſes, tendinous; from the external condyle of the 
08 humeri, and from the ligament that connects the 
radius to it, and runs along the outſide of the radius. 
Inſerted, by a round tendon, into the upper and 
back part of the metacarpal bone that ſi | the 
middle-finger. 
De. To aſſiſt the laſt mentioned muſcle, 
EKadialis externus brevior, Albinus. - 


| Radialis ſecundus, Winſlow. . Kn 
EXTENSOR, CARPI ULNARIS, 


riſes, tendinous, from/the external condyle of the 
os humeri z z and, in its progreſs, fleſhy from the middle 
of the ulna, where it paſſes over it. Its round tendon 
is incloſed by a membranous ſheath, in a grove which 
is ſituated at the extremity of the Ulna. 396 
Inſerted, 7 its round tendon, into the poſterior and 
9 0 the Oy. bun _—_ ng the 
finger. 1 ; 


It or THE. MU SCLE % Pan, 
Df. 15 ali the "Oe in Gxttndivg the Ws" 0 0 


9 laaris enter nus. Albinus and Waben 
Second Claſs. LO 


4 245 My 
— 


The flexor 2 extenſors of the four. n are, 


two 0 long, Ali one . flexor to each. finger, 5880 one 


"ys if IT; 5 Th 
13998 9 * Oh " * 


| bee SUBLINIS rErronATus, | 


123440 63. 23 


rites, tendinous and fleſhy, fol the Jaternit's 500 
dyle of he os humeri ; tendindus from the — 
-procels of the ulna, near the edge of the: cavity that 
receives the head of the radius; fleſhy from the tu- 
- bercle of the radius; and membtanous: and fleſhy from 


| X 


the middle of the tore part of the radius, Where the 


flexor pollicis longus ariſes. Its fleſby- belly ſends off 


four round tendons. before it palles under the ligament 
of the wriſt, 1 


Inſerled into the anterior and upper part of, the ſe- | 


end. bone-of each finger, being, near the, extremity 


of the an done, e for ths Paſſage of the Ar: 


Fan g % 22th 5 >] n X09, SV 
Uſe. To. bend e kecond joint or phalanx. of the 

"Ling ers. | — Agent niet 
Sublimis, A notion fe lh "IN y EY 7 
Ferforatus, — end ae 88 wenn - 


2. FLEXOR. PROFUNDUS Pryor ne.” 
4. %, fleſhy,” from the "extiir 


2 large ſhare of the 1 ligament. It ſplits into 
2 tendons, à little before it paſſes under the _—_ 
montum carpi annulare j and theſe paſs. , 
flits i in the tendons of the * L538; 

Inſerted into the fore and eu part he thed 0 or 
laſt bone of all the feur fingers 2856 


Ae. To bend the laſt . of the üngett⸗ 5 


76 


al” fide; and upper 
part of the ulna, for ſome! way ; downwatds, and from 


* 


* 
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. . 77 g 
+ Phofundus, Albinus: Ae % 20320 een ene, 
| Perforans, Dougi s. N 


w> 5 . * 2 
1 * : » 1 y 


The four ſmall flexors 1 are named ib t 0 


* . 
24 4 ” 0 5 . 4 
= * , 
i . 74 . * N * 
* 


94 nod Fig) (1.1.4 
ſ . is © 


. Ariſe," thin and fleſhy, from the. outſide of itil ten- 

. dons of the flexor profundus, a little above the lower 
edge of the ligamentum carpi annulare. 

| Inſerted, by long dender tendons; into the outer ſides 

of the broad tendons of the interoſſei muſcles, bot 

the middle of the firſt joint. i G 

Uſe. To increaſe. the flexion of the fingers white the 

Jong flexars ave ib fullution;” { 501. oe DIA 7 

7817 n, hey 

Extenſors: "of þ bo bt „bob t 1675 in 


6 0? 2 EXTENSOR 55061 vil comMunts, | 


rite: by an acute, tendinous, and fleſhy beginning, | 
from the external condyle of the os humeri, where it 
adheres to the ſupinator radii brevis. Before it paſſes 
under the ligamemtum carpi atmulare externum, it ſplits — 
into four tendons; ſome of which may be divided into 
ſeveral ſmallet; ang. about. the fore-patt of the meta- 
carpal bones ry remit tendinous flamenty-49 each 


other. 
| Inſerted in into the eric part of. all the bones. 3 DM 
We fingers, by a tendinous expanſion 


"Wet To extend all. the} points of the ere 


7 4 * 
1943 * 


e cg 25 c, e e n „„ td 


*Cortits* a. four mileles viz, two Kale, Mo 
20 N 53 2h 


: Ay. 
A. f 9 f «> 3} 634 
4 N 
5 ; de 115 
e w+ 2 $ 91 f ) 7 I SUPINATOR. RADIL LoNGus, & 5 & A Y 
2 9 


155 tm by an acute L. * origin, from the 00 
I] * 2: 


mes. 1 or THE MUSCLES | een 


ternal de of the os humeri, above the external con- 
ane. near as far up as the middle of that bone. 
Inſerted into the outer. ſide of the inferior extremity 
5 of the radius. 
Uſe. To roll the radius erna, am conſequently 
ms palm of the hand upwards, * - 


e ee longus, Albinus, Winſlow, and Douglas. 
2. SUPINATOR RADII BREYVIS, g 


9 tendinous, from the external condyle of the 
os humeri; tendinous and fleſhy, from the external 
and upper part of the ulna, and, aheres firmly to the 
ligament that joins theſe two bone. | 

Inſerted into the head, neck, and tubercle of the 

radius, near the inſertion of the biceps, and ridge run. 
ning from that downwards and outwards. 


Uſe. To roll the radius outwards, and 0 bring the 
d hand afin. | 


| Pronators : Sd 


2. PRONATOR RADIL TERES, 


Uribe, fleſhy, from the internal condyle of the e 08 
Püsei, and tendinous from the. corona: Procels' of 
the ulna. * 

Inſerted, thin, e * fleſhy, i into ihe middle 
of the poſterior part of the radius 


Uſe. To roll me TREO, bes ey wit the hand, in. 
wards. 0 


* 


25 PRONATOR RADIL QUaDRATVS, 


ile, broad, tendinous and fleſh , from the lower 
1 ahd inner part of the ulna; ; the fibtes run tranſverſely, ; 
® n | 
| Inſerted into the lower and anterior part of the ra · 
dius, oppoſite to its origin. 

Uſe. 2 turn the Renz . wut e the F a, 
awards. 175 


' 
nf ” oy 1 »& * 7 
* 
” 
4 * . THe \ 7 
6E“! „ = 
” a . * 
4 
I 
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0 n A f. XVII. 


—— 


dess. ſituated 0 on the 2 5 a 


7 


| 5 way be Aivided i into four clafles, vis. aiſles | 


of the thumb, fare-finger, little. finger, and meta- 
carpal bones. 


5 T7 Maſile of the Thumb. | 
Theſe confiſt of three flexors, three 22 one ab- 
ductor, and one adductor. Sha 


& * 5 FLEXOR Loncvs FOLLICHS anus, 


Arifes by an acute fleſhy beginning, from the upper 
of the fog ee its tubercle, and 
us continued down for. ſome a ce. on the forc-part of _ 
this bone. It bas likewiſe generally ly another origin 
from the internal condyle of the os humeri, which 
forms a diſtinct fleſhy Rip tha: terminates near the „ 
per part of the origin from the radius. 

Inſerted into the laſt joint of the thumb, after having 
paſſed its tendon under the ligament of the wriſt. 

Wo To bend the laſt joint of the thumb. 

Flac tertii internodii, Douglas. 


. FLEXOR BREVIS POLLICIS MANUS, | 


285 from = 08 1 -zoides, magnum, cone. 
forme of the car is divided into vg portions 
** the: the dee _ longus: 5117 1 1 


8 MOL } Df 9201 3 . 


. ” 


- 


4 


5 Arifes, fleſhy, from the poſterior. 


a Py 
/ , BN * 


* 95 THE MUSE rei. Fo 


"erred into the oſſa ſeſamoides and firſt bone of the 


thumb. 


Uſe: To bend che firſt-joint of the thumb, --— — 
Flexor ſecundi internodii, Douglas. 


3. FLEX OR 08818 METAC AR POLLICHS, on 
| - OPPONENS POLLICIS,. : 


Ariſes, fleſhy, from the os trapeaium and as. 


tum carpi annulare, lying under the abductor pollicis. 
Inſerted, tendinous and fleſhy, into the under and 
anterior part of the metacarpal bone of the thumb. 


U, To bring. the thumb inwards, oppolite to ; the 


other fingers. 


Flexor pres nem, Douglas, 


Extenſors : a 8 


1. EXTENSOR 08818 METACA RPI Tol Ewig MANUS; 


Ariſes, fleſhy, from the middle and poſterior part of 
the ulna, immediately below. the inſertion of the anco- 
næus muſcle, from the poſterior part of the mate of 
the radius, and from the intetoſſeous ligament. 

Inſerted, generally by two tendons, into the os n 
pezium, and upper back-part of the metacarpal bone 


. 


1 * 


of the thumb, ane) often Ty: with" the abduQor Pol. 


licis. eee 4105 517185 111 "73 i!) 4+ 


Dye. To extend the meticarpal bone vf of the thumb 
aue ee e atis Sch 10 1 oy 
Ab ductor gu. pollicis' us; \Albinus." wayne, 
Extenſor Primi alem, Doi, 1 


nj EXTENSOR PRIMT. INTERNODIL, - SY 


of the ulna 
near the former 'myſcle, and from the interolſcous li- 
ment. 100 POLE 2 10 2 enen „e 3 k 


N Tnferted;: tendinous, into hs poſterior part of the firſt 


| bone of the thumb); ; and pate of it may be ttaced as far 


.de rom bone, ＋ * 


Uh 


%, 


«>* 


Cs XXV. Or THE WAND: | 36 
Uſe. To aaa the fiſt bone of the thumb be, 


outwards. 

Extenſor minor e, manus, Albinus. . 
This and the preceding muſcle is called 
Extenſor pollicis primus, Winſlow. - 

en Jecundi internodii, Douglas. 


3: EXTENSOR SECUNDIL INTERNODIL, V 


riſer by an acute, tendinous, and fleſhy begi 
188 the middle back part of the ulna, — —— the 
interoſſeous ligament; its tendon runs through a ſmall 
groove at the inner and back part of the lower. end of 
the radius. 2143 
Inſerted into the. laſt bone . the a. 
Jſe. To Enron the laſt j Jour of the thumb Me pe 
backwards. . 
Extenſar ma jor; polleis manus, Albians n 4 
 Extenſer pollicis ſecundus, Winſlow, . Artes 
Erxtensor tertii internodii, Douglas. 


+. -, ABDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS,”; 3 | 


. AJ 6 
erg? 


Hike, by a broad, tendinous, and fleſhy beginning, 

from the ligamentum ___ annulare, and from the os 

trapezium. 

nſerted, tendinous, into the outer ade of we root of 

the firſt bone of the thumb. 

+; Uſe. To draw — theringtan. . Was a 
B. Albinus names the inner portion: of, this 

Anett g eren alter. Att. * N 1 : 15 
Abduclor, Thenar Riolani, Dougie. 56 55 


1 


_ ADDVCTOR'PoLttcis'MANDs;”* = 


$ $ + \ 


Ariſes, fleſny, from almaſt the whole length ot the 
metacarpal bone that ſuſtains the middle foger ; ; from 
thence ite fibres are colleQed __ HIT IU GU. 


aft fit bane, {011% 518 c aww} tk {Had 


4 
. Utes 5 
>. 1 
s ; 


- 


EN. 
r 
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U. To pull the thumb towards the fingers. 
Adductor ad minjmun qa. of wn, 90h 


— 


| Fore-finget, 
I ND I c A T 0 R. 


"ar. by an acute fleſhy beginning, * the middle 
of the poſterior part of the ulna; its tendon. paſſes un- 
der the ſame ligament with the extenſor en com- 
munis, with part of which it is i 
 Tnferted into the poſterior part of the fore-finger. 115 
Esxtenſer ſecundi internadii indicit proprius, A in- 
dicator, Douglas. | 


- ABDUCTOR inpicrs MANS, | 


e from the os trapezium, and from I ſuperior 
part and inner ſide of mo: aetacarpal bone of the 
thumb. 
Inſerted, by a ſhort voutfion, into the outer and back 
part of the firſt bone of the fore · finger. | 
15 To bring the fore: finger ne che thumb. 
TO GE; WOE 


| | Liitle-finger, | | | 
3 ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGttL MANUS, 


Ariſe, fleſhy, from the os piſiſorme, and from chat 
part of the ligamenrum carpi annulare next it. 
Inſerted, tendinous, into the inner fige of 0 * | 
end of the firſt bone of the little finger. 
* To draw this finger from the reſt. bt 
 Hypothenar minor, Winſlow, © © 
Extenſor tertii internodi ninimi digiti, Douglas. 


| ADDUCTOR METACARPI MINIMI DIGITL MANUS, 


- " Ariſe, fleſhy, from the thin edge of che os unci- 
forme, and from tht fam o th ligament of the wr 
next ĩt. | In 

2 


/ 


Inſertæd, tendinous, into the inner gde and anterior 
pan of the metacarpal bone of this finger. 


2 Jſe. To bend and er a e bene of this 
toward the reſt. % 1:34 8h, ide ein 


etacarpus, Winſo v. 
Flanor primi internadii minimi wich; Doug. 
FLEXOR 'PARVUS, MINIMI DIGITI, .. 
* s, fleſhy, from the outer fide of the os unciforme, 
0 


m the Wenn of the wriſt which} fleet . 


8 30,58 YG 

Inſerted, be: a rouniſh 1 into the i inner an an- 
terior part ns upper end of the farit IE of this 8 
fing Rei n 

7 To bend he little finger, and affiſt the adduc- | 
tor. | 

eee, mi minimi digit, Hypethena Riolani 'Dou- 
glas. . Hand Turn 

Between the maarcalt A bones, there are our iur. 
nal and three external e named i | OE 


| Interoffeiinternit 
I. PRIOR INDICIS, 1 


4% bendheses end ribs,” How We upper bnd 
outer part of the mene ware ber fuſtains the fore - 
finger. 


Inferted i into the outſide of that part of the: renditious | 


expanſion from the extenſor di 3 communis, 
which covers the poſterior part of the fore · finger. 


e. To draw the fore · finger inwards towards the 


thumb, and extend it obliquely. Ie SPE BAC E IE TH 


Aa 
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+ TORE fees waar ah weer e 1 
ann * 


7 * 
. NI 7 


it 10 20 Die 


Lien, 3 and y from the roorand inner 


| 


þ 


= 
— 


- 
2 


— 
— 


; 
* 
| 


_ 


rr r r / er TO ATT 


— 
— „„ „„ 8. 
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« : «lth "by: two origins, from the roots of the meta- 
A 


% or THE MUSCLE 8 75 renn 


e wor 125 
Ga Fi. 
Lene into the inner ſide of the tendihous expan- 
* which is ſent off from the extenſot digitorum com- 
munis, along the poſterior part of the fore finger. 

Uſe. To extend the OR? —_— and to 
draw it outwards. 1 he A 40 KA. 

"Boſe mea ae Douglas. hg put, wan 


. PRIOR REIT TORE, Wen 


* 


1 — the root of the outſide of the metacar- 
pal bone that ſuſtains the ring · finger. 


Inſerted into the outſide of the 3 
of the extenſor digitorum communis which covers. * 


ring. finger. V8 an e ir * N | | 
Lee. To extend and pull the ring-Ginge towards the 5 
r e We aud 1 een 8 
Fourth ee "> 1 — —— 5 bl 


4 INTEROSSEUS: AURICULARIS, W 


3 outer fade of the-metacarpal | 
bone of the little finger; and is 


Inſerted into the outſide of the tendinous -expanſjon | x 
of the extenſor digitorum communis, which covers the 
"nr part of the little finger. 


its To extend and draw the little finger er. 
. Stath interaſſeus,. Douglas. 455555 155 | 


TY 


| Interofe externi, en W S Oni 5:5 


. 


* 1 9 
1 * 


| 797 75 1 a oy 
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7 
. TILED £ 434% 


ones that ſuſtain the fore and middle fingers ex- 


ternally, and next each other: Runs along the outſide 
of the middle - finger; and, being conſpicuous on both 


ere hand, is 11 


eee he outlide a the ten e = 
. BO Eau on om a 


* | . 
fl Chap. XXVII. OF/THE/ HAND: 2 ˙˙ 


from the extenſor di itorum communis, which covers 


the poſterior part of the middle · finger. 

Uſe. To extend, and to draw the- middle_ finger in- 
wards. 
n n Douglas. 2 \ 


& 4 


2. POSTERIOR MEDI py 


Gries by . from the roots of the meta- 


carpal bones, next each other, that ſuſtain the muddle 

and ring - fingers. 

Inſerted into the inſide of the tendinous enten 

from the extenſor digitorum communis, which runs 

along the poſterior part of the middle - finger. 
Uſe. To extend and draw the mid e e out- 

Wards. W ol. lo of oo 571 fo n 

ind interſes, Doaglts e by, PO 


w 


. POSTERIOR ANNULARIS, 


x ' K PF, l 


T 


cabjal bones that 
each other. 494% pd Tv ITS 
Inſerted into the inflde of the * expanſion of 
the Exteiifor digitorum communis, whichruns ng the 
poſterior part of the ring · finger. 
IU ſe. To extend and draw dhe ing · anger inwards. 
Fifth intergſſeus, Douglas 


N. B. The internal able a are only conſpicuous on 
the palm of the hand; but the external are Aae on 


bonn dhe pain and back of the bend. 4 J 


4 61. hae, 
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1165 by: two 0 from the roots of the meta- 
all the ring and mY fingers next 
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88 may * divided in the muſcles — on 
ihs e, of the petvir, on the thigh,” on the 220 
and On wee e N 70 oF ITT Sac 5 | RY Met S07 


123 - 4 1}; OY LATER 517 13122 bone \ 


Muſcles on the outlide of the Fate which are called 
muſcles of the ous Ny 


2 


Theſe a E & one e layer before and three layer 
behind.” 


i þ = 
9.4 S N 8 d ”y 
3 in C71! 1 901. 1 * rage $3 $8 


The ber before conſiſts 7 five muſcles: «Me de 


1. P8OAS.MAGNUS.. . Theſe . formert ae. 
= ILIACUS INTERNUS, 155 ſeribed. 4 
Soren vid. P- 313. 314. 1 6) 


F. 40 id 4 


wy reren 3 


5g. 2 , ef do and-'fleſhy; from the upper and ante · 


rior part of the os pubis or pectinis, e e above 


the foramen thyroideum. 
Inſerted into the anterior and | upper part of the linea 


aſpera of the os femoris, a little below the trochanter | 


minor, by a flat and ſhort tendon. 

Uſe. To bring the thigh upwards and inwards, and 
to give it a degree of rotation outwards. 

PeAlineus, — | 


* k « 1 0 9 
5 TRI 
4+ N 


— | Fd 
| Chap, XXIX. Or THE EXTRE : 
uw 4 138 
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* . TRICEPS ADDUETOR "FEMORIS, 


| 09 this appellation a are comprehended three 4. 
inet muſcles; e 


1. b b LONGUS FEMORIS, | 


PI by a pretty ſtrong roundiſh tendon, Fg the 
upper and anterior part of the os. pubis, and ligament 


its ſynchondroſis, on the inner- ſide of the pectinalis. 
Inſerted, tendinous, near the middle of the n 
part of the Ou 7 W continued oy n poles 


 AdduBter 3 mus, Desti. 


N ” 

AAA 5 

©”, 4 L 5 ” => 4 © a 7 

ir : * nne C1 

- | Triceps minus, intlow. | 
13 + s 14 4, © * 


2. ADDUCTOR. BREVIS FEMORIS, - 


| 2 "ning tendinous, from the os pubis near irn joining 


with the opel os pubis below and md the for- 
mer. 0. 


Inſerted, e and flethy, into che inner and 
upper part of the linea aſpera, from a little below the 


trochanter minor, to the beginning of the inſertion of 
the adductor longus. init 


Adductor femoris ſecundut, Douglas. 5 
Liane, Winſlow.” . 4 


3. ADDUCTOR MAGNUS FEMORIS, | 


Asses, a little lower down than the former, near the | 


Ae al of the oſſa pubis; tendinous and fleſhy, from 


33 


£ 


of the os Yehuam:; _ POR run outs 


wards and downwards. $ 
Inſerted, into almoſt the W of the. linea 
| n ; into a ridge above the intern condyle of the 
os femoris; and, by a roundiſh long tendon, into the 
upper part of that Aer a little above which the fe- 
moral artery takes a ſpinal turn towards een pop 
between this muſcle and the bone. 
pate three muſcles or ng 10 ing the 
nig 
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0 thigh inwards and upwards, accordin ng tot the different 
me 


dtrections of their fibres; and, in fo1 We" to roll 
2 the thigh outwards. ib Ai 212567 e 
Adductor femoris tertius, and 20 iin 5 11 
Adductor L artus Do las. ls 
Triceps t „Willow. e 
Ad er! „ oprbnx ron EXTERNUS,” Di e 


. TE 


= fleſhy, from. the lower-fore-patt of the'os pu- 


bis, and fore · part of the inner erus of the iſchium; 
ſurrounds the foramen thyroideum; a number of its 


fibres, ariſing from the membrane which fills up that 


foramen, are collected like rays towards à centre, and 


paſs outwards around the root of the back. part of the 
cervix of the os femoris. dt rar en 

Inſerted; by a ſtrong tendon, i into the cavity at the 
inner and back part of the root of the trochanter major, 


adhering in its courſe to the capſular ligament of the 
thigh- bone. Nr 


7" D%c:To coll thaxtighhode-ebligndrontwerdd Und 


to prevent the capſular 4. from being pinched. | 


I „ 0 14 N 1 d 0 au 220 44 901 EN 2, 4 3 ent 
Behind: A 8 | "he , 39 31 N Obe 31 Th 
2 760 + 51 43 * Lun N Ah. 
nh Layer. . * 3 Ty * 
270 'GLUTEUS tn 0 3 


Lise. fleſhy, from the: poſterior part of the Tide of 
tbe da am, a little higher up than the joining of the 
ilium with the os ſacrum, from the whole external ſide 


5 of the os ſacrum, below the poſterior ſpinous procefs of 
the os ilium; from the poſterior facro-iſchiatic liga - 


ment, over which part of the inferior edge of this 


45 ninicte: hangs in a folded manner ;; from the os coccy. 


All the fleſby fibres run obliquely forwards, and 


oy a lie downwards, to form a thick broad muſcle, which 


is divided into a number of ſtrong faſciculi. The up- 


. Ts covers almoſt the whole of the bender | 
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major, between which and the tendon of this muſcle 
thece is a large burſa mucoſa, and where it is inſeparably 
joined to the broad tendon of the tenſor. vaginæ femoris. 

Inferted, by a ſtrong, thick, and broad tendon in- 
to the upper and outer part of the linea aſpera, which 
is continued from the trochanter major, for ſome way 
downwards. 

Je. To extend thethigh, by pling: it dre back- 
wards, and a little outwards. 

Gluteus Magnus, Albinus. 


_ ©  Gluteus major, Cowper. bt apa; 
: Second Layer, 


* GLUTEDS MEDIUS, 


| Ariſes, fleſhy, from the anterior ſuperior. ſpinous pro- 
ceſs of the os ilium, and from all the outer edge of the 


ſpine of the ilium, except its poſterior part, where * 


ariſes from the dorſum of chat bone. 


Inſerted, by a broad tendon, into the outer and po- 


ſterior part of the trochanter major. 

e. To draw the thigh-bone outwards, and. a little 
backwards; to roll the thigh · bone outwards, eſpecially 
when it is bended. - 


N. B. The anterior and upper part of this muſcle is 


covered by a tendinous membrane, from which a num- 
ber of its fleſhy fibres ariſe, and which joins with the 
broad tendons of the n maximus, tenſor . 
femoris, and latiſſimus dorſm. 81 


Third Layer conſiſts 7 * alike, : | 
. GLUTEUS MINIMUS, 


Lien, fleſhy, from a ridge that is Se Rum 
the ſuperior anterior ſpinous proceſs, of the os ilium, 


* 


#1 


and from the middle of the dorſum of that bone, as lac 


back as its * nitch. 
Inſerted, by a ſtrong tendon, into the fore and upper 


* the ny major. | 
Vol. I, Dy . 2 5 _ Uk. 
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. Uſe. To aſſiſt the former in pulling the u out- 
wards and backwards, and in e it. a © Þþ 
 Gluteus m, Albinus. 


ot ©: prniroRMis, Ni e eee 1 1 


455 within the pelvis, by three tendinous * 
HDeſhy origins, from the ſecond, third, and fourth pie- 
ces of the os facrum z from thence growing gradually 
narrower, it paſſes out of the. pelvis along with the po- 
ſterior crural nerve, below the mitch in the poſterior 
part of the os ilium, where it receives a few. fleſhy / 
fibres. | 
Inſerted, by a roundiſh tendon, into the upper part of 
the cavity at the 1 inner ſide of the root of che trochanter 
major. 


Uſe. To mdve the thigh a little upwards, and rol it 
/ outwards. | 4 1 | 


8 deu 2 externus, Douglas. 
e . GEMINI, 


oY mY by two diſtin. origins; the e Hot + 
the ſpinous proceſs; and the inferior from the tuberoſity 
of the os ilchium; alſo, from the poſterior ſacro-iſchia- 
tic ligament. They are both united by a tendinous and 
fleſhy membrane, and form à pyrſe for the tendon: of 
the obtorator internus mulche, Which was formerly de- 
ſeribed. | 
Efes bene and fleby, into'the cavity at the 
inner fide of the root of the trochanter major, on each 
fide of the tendon of the obturator . to which 
they firmly adhere. © © 
Uſe. To rol} the thigh outwards, and to preſerye the 
tendon of the obturator internus from being hurt by the 
hardnels of that part of the iſchium over which it paſſes; 


alſo, to hinder it from ſtarting out of its 2185 N 
the muſcle is in action. 4 9 


Gemelli, Winflow, nx. 


x 


wi 
l «44d 4 
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N HEN | 4- QUADRATUS 'FEMORIS, Mts 
8 3 and fleſhy, from the outſide? of the 


tuberoſity of the os iſchium; and, running tranſverſely, is 


Inſerted, fleſhy, into a rough ridge, continued from 
the root of the large trochanter to the root of the 
ſmall one. 


- Uſe. 'T o roll the thigh 3 


3 


4 
4 * * 1 * * 
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MuscLes. fituated on the Tn. 


HESE are called muſcles of the leg ; and conſiſt of 
one, on the outfide ; tuo, on 9 Py 1 be- 


| fore ; ; md, four behind. 


Preriobe to the deſcription of the de that are & 
tuated on the thigh and leg, it is neceſſary to fake no- 
tice 'of a broad tendinous faſcia or ſheath, which is ſent 
off from the back and from the tendons of the glutei, 
and adjacent Nj RR 

It is a ſtrong thick. membrane on the dutſide of the 
thigh and leg; but, towards the inſide of both, it gra- 
dually turns thinner, and has rather the appearance of 


cellular ſuBſtance; than a tendinous membrane. A - 


little below the trochanter major, it is firmly fixed to 


the linea aſpera ; and, farther down, to that part of the 


head of the tibia that is next the fibula; where it ſends 
off the tendinous expanſion along the outſide of the leg. 

It ſerves to ſtrengthen the action of the muſcles, by 
2 them firm i in their proper places while in ac- 
2 f ad tion, | 


: 
.% : ev 


1 
3 
: 
1 
4 
11 
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inwards, 
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tion, cartlcalerly the tendons that paſs over the joints, 
where this membrane is thickeſt, and it gives auen to 


en eb of he en fibres of the os: 


- Outlide, & 
TENSOR VAGINE Wien 


Ariſes, by a narrow, tendinous, and fleſhy beginning, ; 
from the external part of the anterior ſuperior ſpinous 
proceſs of the os ilium. 


Inſerterl, a little below the trockanter major, into the 
inner ſide of the membranous faſcia which covers the 


| outſide of the thigh. 


Uſe. To ſtretch the membranous faſcia, to aſſiſt in the 
abduction of the thigh, and ſomewhat in its rotation 


mwards. 


M. ww n, 7 Faſie late, Winſlow. 


x. $ARTORIUS, 


Ariſes, tendinous, from the anterior ſuperior ſpinous 
proceſs of the os ilium, ſoon grows, fleſhy, runs down 
for ſome 17 on the rectus, and, going obliquely. 

paſſes over the vaſtus internus, 'and, about 
the middle of the os femoris, over part of the triceps, it 


runs down further between the tendon, of the SEN. 


magnus, and that of the gracilis muſcle, 
nſerted, by a broad and thin tendon, into the inner 

fide of the tibia, near the inferior part of its tubercle. 
_ Ufe. To bend the leg obliquely ras or to o bring 


| one leg acroſs the other. - 


2. 0 RAC I * 1 8, ; ; 
Arie, by a thin tendon, from the os pubis near W 


ſymphyſis of theſe two bones; ſoon grows fleſhy ; and, 


deſcending by the inſide of the thigh, is 
Inſerted, * into the tibia ids the fartorius. 8 
Uſe. 


1 7 As au e 


De. To aſſt the ſartor ius. 7 +a 4 
"Gracihs mann five Ar- interns, Winn. 


* 


Before, 
| | Wu RECTUS. 


e gell from the inferior anterior fplnous pro- 
«> of the os ama, and tendinous from the dorſum of 
the ilium, a little above the acetabulum ; runs down 
over the anterior part of the cervix of the os femoris, 
the fibres not being ſtraight, but running down like 
- theplumage of a feather obliquely outwards andinwards, 
from a tendon in the middle. 

Inſerted, tendinous, into the upper part of the patel- 
la, from which 2 thin tendon runs down, on the fore- 
part of this bone, to terminate in a thick ſtrong Jiga- 
ment, which is ſent off from the inferior part of the pa- 
tella, and inſerted into the tuberele of the tibia. 

e. To extend the leg, and in a powerful manner, 
by the intervention of the patella, like a pulley. . 

n five Gracili⸗ anterior, Winſlow, TE Sg] 


2. vas rus EXTE RNUS, 


n broad, tendinous, and fleſhy, N che root 
of the trochanter major, and upper part of the linea 
aſpera, its 9 being . from near the inſer- 
tion of the gluteus minimus, the whole length of the 
linea aſpera, by fleſhy fibres which run obliquely for- 
_ _ wards to a middle tendon, where they terminate. 
Inſerted into a large ſhare of the upper part of the pa- 
\tella; and part of it ends in an aponeuroſis, which is 
continued down to the leg, and, in its paſſage, is firmly 
fixed to the head of the tibia. 

U. To extend the leg. 


| Mah 4 vas rus INTERNUS, 


Aries; tendinous and Aeſhy, from between the fore- 
| * of the os femoris and Es the trochanter * 
3 5 „ 


81 THE MUSOLES! Part H. 
and from almoſt all the infde-of de Mas aſpera, by 


fibres running obliquely forwards and downwards. 


Inſerted, tendmous, into the upper and inſide of the 
patella, continuing fleſhy lower than the vaſtus exter- 
nus. Part of it likewiſe ends in an aponeuroſis conti- 

nued down to the leg, and — in its r to the 
upper part of the tibia. 

e 1 extend the leg. | 905 

np 4. Sire, 

45855 fleſhy, from between the two trochanters of 
che os femoris, but nearer the minor, and firmly ad- 
hering to moſt of the fore- part of the os femoris, and 
. conneQed. to both vaſti muſcles. 

I Inſerted, tendinous, into the upper part of the = 
cell behind the rectus. 

Uſe. To aſſiſt in the extenſion of che leg. 

_ Cruralis, Albinus. 

VN. B. Theſe four muſcles W being inferted it into 
che patella, have the ſame effect upon the leg, as if 
they were immediately inſerted into it, by means of the 
ſtrong tendon, or rather ligament, which is ſent off 

from the inferior part of the dey to _ erer | 


| Bebind, 6 - 
7270 +. SEMITENDINOSUS, | | 


Art cles," enden and fleſhy, in common with. the 
b ead of the biceps, from the poſterior part of the 
tuberoſity of the os iſchium; and ſending down a long | 
roundiſh tendon, which ends flat, - is 6c: 
Inſerted into the inſide of the ridge of the tibia, a 
little below its tubercle. Bhs 
Uſe. To bend the leg backwards, and 2 lttle inwards. 
eee, Winſlow and Douglas. 


. SEMIMEMBRANOSUS,  . 
Le tendinous, Wr the upper and poſterior pare 


Fr 
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of the tuberoſity of the os iohiuiny Aude dun a broad 
flat tendon, which ends in a fleſhy belly, and, in its de- 
ſcent, runs at firſt on the fore-part of the biceps, and, 
lower, between it and the ſemitendinoſus. 

Inſerted, tendinous, into the inner and back part of 
the head of the tibia. 

Le. To bend the leg, and bring it directly backwards. 

N. B. The two laſt form what is called the inner 
han-ſtring. | 


3. BICEPS FLEXOR CRURIS, 


| Arier, by two diſtin& heads. The firſt, called longus, 
ariſes, in common with the femitendinaſus, from the 
upper and poſterior part of the tuberoſity of the os 
iſchium. The ſecond, called brevis, ariſes from the li- 
.neaaſpera, a little below the termination of the gluteus 
maximus, by a flethy acute beginning, which ſoon 
grows broader as it deſcends to join with the firſt head, 
a little above the external condyle of the os femoris. 
Inſerted by a ſtrong on, + mg the upper part of 
the head of the fibula. - 
Uſe. To bend the leg. 
Biceps cruris, Albinus. 
Biceps, Winſlow and Douglas. 
N. B. This muſcle forms what is called the Gow 
ham-ſtring ; and between it and the inner, the nervous 
e and arteria and vena a are tuared. | 


4 POPLITEDS, . 


- riſes, by a round tendon, from the lowers and back: | 
part of the external condyle- of the 6s femoris; then 
runs over the ligament that involves the joint, firmly 

adhering to it, and part of the ſemilunar cartilage. As 
it runs over the joint, it becomes fleſhy, and the fibres 
run obliquely wege Tome covered with a win ten- 
dinous membrane. IPs 

"SOOT broad, tun, and Meſſy, into a FE ge af 

| L 4 | e e 


* 
43 
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the upper and internal edge of the tibia,” a little below 
Its head. Cl 4 1 | ee — "Fol 
_ Uſe. To aſſiſt in bending the leg, and to prevent the 
capſular ligament from being pinched. After the leg is 
bent, this muſcle ſerves to roll it inwardds. 


ee ee ee 
Musclxs fituated on the Lxs. 
Bs are called Muſcles of the Feet; and may be 
divided into two claſſes, viz. Extenſors and Flex 
ors of the Foot. 2. Common Extenſors and Flexors of the 


„ 


Theſe conſiſt of three, 


x. GASTROCNEMIUS EXTERNUS, «xv GEMELLUS, 


Ariſes, by two diſtinct heads. The firſt head ariſes 
from the upper and back-part of the internal condyle 
of the os femoris, and from that bone, a little above 
its condyle, by two diſtin& tendinous origins. The ſe- 
cond head ariſes tendinous from the upper and back - 

rt of the external condyle of the os femoris. A little 

low the joint, their fleſhy bellies unite in a middle 
tendon; and, below the middle of the tibia, it ſends 
off a broad thin tendon, which joins a little above the 
enxtremity of the tibia with the tendon of the obs. 
| N roy gar „ ” 
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* SOLEVS, « 10 „ GASTROCNEMIUS nerkrubs, 


Ariſes by two origins. The firſt.is from the upper and | 
back part of the head of the fibula, continuing to re- 
ccive many of its: fleſhy fibres from the poſterior part of 
that bone for ſome ſpace” below its head. The other 
origin begins from the poſterior and upper part of the 
middle of the tibia; and runs inwards along the inferior 
edge of the popliteus towards the inner part of the ti- 
bia, from which it receives fleſhy fibres for ſome way 
down. The'fleſh of this muſcle, covered by the ten- 
don of the gemellus, runs down near as far as the ex- 
tremity of the tibia; a little above which the tendons 
of both gaſtrocnemii unite, and form a ſtrong round 
chord, which is.called tendo Achillis. FE | 

Inſerted into the upper and poſterior part of the 06 | 
calcis ; by the projection of which the tendo Achillis is 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the tibia. | 

Uſe, To extend the foot, by bringing it backwards 
and downwards. 

Gemellus and Soleus, Albinus. 

Gaſtrocnemii and Saleus, Winſlow.” _ 

| Extenſor tarfi ſuralit, vel Extenſor magnus, Douglas. 


3 PLANTA RIS, 


4 65 thin and fleſhy, from the upper and back | 
part of the root of the external condyle of the os fe- 
moris, near the inferior extremity of that bone, ad- 
| hering to the ligament that involy:s, the joint in its de- 
ſcent, It paſſes along the ſecond. origin of the ſoleus, 
and under the gemellus, where it ſends off a long, 
ſlender, thin tendon, which comes from between the 
great extenſors; where they join tendons; then runs 
down. by the inſide of the tendo Achilles. 

- Inſerted into the inſide of the poſterior part af the eos 
calci below the tendo Achillis. 

e To- an made ve and. to > pal the. ng 

ligament 


* 
ov 
0 * 
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= of the knee from between the bones. It ſeems 
ikewiſe to aſſiſt in rolling the foot inwards. | 


"Tibratts gracths, vulgo Plantaris, Winſlow. 
Nahe, tarſe minor, vulgo Plantaris, — Aocd 


N. B. This muſcle, though n PIP been found I | 
munter adamant WI 211 | 
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- Theſe conſiſt of four; two that belong to o the ab. 
and two to che fibula. ves 


n 5 TIEIALIs ANTICUS, .. 


4 6 tendinous and ficſhy, from the middle of that 
proceſs of the tibia, to which the fibula is connected 
above ; then it runs dawn fleſhy on the outſide of the 
tibia; from which, and the upper · part of the interoſ- 
ſeous ligament, it receives a Humber of diſtinct fleſhy 
fibres; near the extremity: of the tibia, it ſends off a 
ſtrong round tendon, which paſſes under part of the li- 

imentum tarſi annulare near the malleolus 1 internus. 

Inferted, tendinous, into the infide of the os cunei - 
forme internum, and poſterior end of the metatarſal 
22 that ſuſtains the great toe. 

* 2, To bend the foot, by drawing 1 it upwards, and, 

e fame time, to turn the toes inwards. 


% 


Oy Gene hes TIBIALIS POSTICUS,: 


de, by a narrow fleſhy beginning, from the fore 

and upper part of the tibia, juſt' under the proceſs 
. which Joins it to the fibula ; then paſſing mods, uf 

perforation in the upper park of / the 'interofſeus ſiga - 
ment, it continues its origin from the back. part of the 
fibula next the tibia, and trom near one half of the 
upper / ph of the laſt-named bone; às alſo, from the 
interoſſeous ligament, the fibres running towards a 
middle tendon, which ſends off a round one that paſſes |} 
in a groove behind the. unn internßus. 


In. 


— 
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ede tendinous, into the upper and i inner part of 
6 os naviculare, being further continued to the os 
cuneiforme internum and medium; beſides,” it ges 
ſome tendinous filaments to the os calcis, os cuboides, 
and to the root of the metatarſal bone that ſuſtains the 
me 6 


Uſe. To extend the foot, ind to turn the toes | in- 
wards, 2 5 


4410 ZERONEDS LONGUS, . El 


Ariſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the fore-part of 
the head of the perone, or fibula, the fibres running 
ſtraight down; alſo from the upper and external part of 
the fibula, where i it begins to rife into a round edge; 3 
as alſo, from the hollow between that and its anterior 
edge, as far down as to reach within a handbreadth of 
the ankle, by a number of fleſhy fibres, which run out- 
wards towards a tendon, that ſends off a long round one, 
which paſſes through a channel at the outer ankle, in 
the back · part of the inferior extremity of the fibula; 
then, being reflected to the ſinuoſity of the os calcis, it. - 
runs along a groove in the os cuboides, me the 
muſcles in the ſole of the fopt. 

Inſerted, tendinous, into the outlide of the root: * 
the metatarſal bone that ſuſtains the great toe, and by | 
ſome tendinous fibres in the os cuneiforme internum. 
2 — To move the foot outwards, and to extend | it a 
lit 8 
Peroneus maximus, vulgo en porn Winſlow. + 
Re ang pony ſeu Poſticus, Douglas:!... e 


** 4. PERONEUS' BREVIS, 


_ Ariſes, by an acute fleſhy beginning, from abags the. 
middle of the external part of the. fibula; from the” 
outer ſide. of the anterior ſpine of this done das alſo, 
from its rqund edge externally; the fibres running ob- 
quel outwards towards a tendon on its external ſide: 
u ſends off a round tendon which paſſes through the 


groove 
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* ſame 5 with 195 of the e muſcle 3 
| and a little further, it runs through a paſticu one of 
its own. od 

Inſerted, tendinons, into the root and external part 
1 the metatarſal bone that ſuſtains the little toe. 


Uſe. Toafiſt the former in pulling the foot outwards, 


and extending it a little. 


_ Peroneus medius, vulgo Peroneus anticus, Winſlow. 
Peroneus EO Tea n. Wan 


— * 
7 
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- Theſs cd of two. fr dV enki r 


1. EXTENSOR Lodcus picrrontuf e PEDIS, 


| Mrier, tendinous and fleſhy, from the upper Sod 
outer part of the head of the tibia, and from the head 
of the fibula where it joins with the tibia, and from the 
interoſſeous ligament; alſo from the tendinous faſcia, 
which covers the upper and outſide of the leg by a num- 
ber of fleſhy fibres; and tendinous and fleſhy, from the 


anterior ſpine of the fibula, almoſt its whole length, 


where it is inſeparable from the peroneus tertius. 20 
ſplits into four round tendons, under ws: ligamentum 
tarſi annulare, ; 

- Inſerted, by 
joint of each of the four ſmall toes; and is expanded 


over the upper · ſide of the toes, as far as the root of the | 


ft eint. 
"Tee To extend all he joints of the four ſmall tos. 
Extenſor lon gus, Doug las. 0 
N. B. A portion of this one ing which” 
Arien from the middle of the fibula, continues 1 
10 near its erer r N ſends its 1 r 
; Or- 


17. 


3 


2 flat tendon, into the root of the firſt 


* 


* 


cb XXI. OF THE LE. 3 


forwards to a tendon, which. pallcs under the annular 
ligament, and is 

| Inſerted | into the root of eee bone that 
ſuſtains the little toe: it is called by Albinus 
tertius ; and b others, the Nonus Veſalii. er 
9 To a { in bending the foot. i WA 


1 EXTENSOR: BREVIS: DIGITORUM PEDIS,” 


: Ariſer, fleſhy and tendinous, from the fore and up- 
per part of the os calcis; and ſoon forms a fleſhy belly, 
divifible into four portions, which ſends off 2 equal 
number of tendons that paſs over the upper part of che 
foot, under the tendons of the formet. 
| Inferted, by four ſlender tendons, into the tendinous 
Expanſion from the extenſor longus, which covers the 
fmall toes, except the little one; alſo into the tendi- 
nous expanſion from the extenſor Pollicis, 0 covers 
_ the upper part of the great toe. 
eech tees... RT 
Fam, brevis, I Bed: U Syed tus 


o * * 
* . ” i i Loy . 4 2 , * 
* 4 3 z 4 * 11 , "* 4 . us 1 
\ exors: 4 


"Theſe may be reckoned ee 


1. FLEXOR BREVIS DIGITORUM av, — 5 
PERTORATUSB, 


e W a narrow fleſhy beginning, A the 15 
ferior and poſterior part of a-protuberance of the os 
calcis, between the Nauders of the great and little 
toes; ſoon forms a thick fleſhy belly, which ſends off 


four tendons that ſplit for the pafſage of the flexor 
longus. 


toes. The tendon of the little toe is often wanting. 
Dok To bend the ſecond ] joint of the toes. 


Feforatis, eu CDRs, hs: qr 


2. FIE. 


Inſerted into tha ſecond phalanx of the Four lefler 5 


ah Tz or HE 'MUSCLES.:/” 


2. FLEXOR LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS, PROFUN: 
MR PERFORANS, 


wo > by:1 an. acute tendon, which 3 3 
fleſhy, from the back part of the tibia, ſome way be- 
low its head, near > ies entry of the medullary artery; 
which beginning, is continued down the inner edge of 
this bone by ſhort fleſhy fibres, ending in its tendon ; 
alſo, by tendinous and fleſhy fibres, from the outer 
edge of the tibia 3 and between this double order of 
fibres the tibialis poſticus muſcle lies incloſed. Having 
paſſed under two annular ligaments, it then paſſes 
through a ſinuoſity at the inſide of the os calcis; and, 
about the middle of the ſole of the foot, divides into 
four tendons, which paſs through the ſlits of the per · 
foratus; and, juſt before its diviſion, it receives a con- 
- fiderable. tendon from that of the flexor pollicis longus. 
Inſerted into the extremity of uy laſt joint c the 
four leſſer toes. mo 3A; + 

Uſe. To bend the laſt joint of the toes. SIO” he 


This muſcle i is aſſiſted by the 1 We iT | 


ON 


FLEXOR DIGITORUM ACGESSORIUS, 27d v MASSA 
CARNEA JACOBI SYLVL, 


Ans, by a; thin fleſhy origin, from N to 
the ſinuoſity at the inſide of the os calcis, w ich = 

continued forwards for ſome {| (ſpace. the ſame bone; 

alſo, by a thin tendinous beginning, from before the 


tuberoſity of the os calcis externally 5 and, ; foon bego- 
ming all fleſny, is 


Lege into the tendon of the flexor longus juſt at. 
its diviſion into four tendons. © 


e. To aſſiſt the flexor longus. 
L 3: LUMBRICALES PEDIS, | 
ig by four tendinous and fleſhy bine, from 
the 


— 


De XrTI OF THE LEG. 5 36 


the tendon of the flexor, profundus, juſt before i its di- 
viſion, near the inſertion of the maſſa carne. 
Inſerted, by four ſlender tendons, into the inſide of 
the firſt joint of the four leſſer toes, and are loſt in the 
tendinous expanſion that is ſent from the eren to 
cover the upper part of the toes. 


fe. To increaſe the Hexibne of the _ and! to draw 
wem inwards. 


- 


— 


en A r. XIII. DI 


| Mos $CLBS which are chief ftuated on the Toke or. 


MIxsE may be divided i into o them 272 of han great 


5 toe, of the little t the metal 
bones. 


- 


| Muſcles of the great toe. ae 


58 2£33 1 *. : CT. 
, F wit * 1 4 * 


Theſe and firgn/ 1 N e 2/19 n Jet. ei 


1 


bs EXTENSOR PROPRIUS POLLICIS pris, 


ede. by an acute, tendinous, and fleſhy depin- s 

, ſome way below: the head and anteriof part of 

the fibula, along which it ruus to near its lower extre- 
mity, connected to it by a number of fleſhy fibres, 
which deſcend, obliquely, towards a tendon. | | 


Inſerted, tendinous, into the poſterior part of the 
Ari and laſt joint of the great toe. 
1 To e the great toe. 


e e i ng 
8 2. FLEX- 


-= > =O THE MUSOLES:/ 7X 


„ FLEXOR: LONGUS POLLICIS bl. 


a. by an acute, tendinous, and fleſhy —— | 
ning, from the poſterior part of the fibula, . way 
below its head, being continued down the fame bone, 
| almoſt to its inferior extremity, by a double order of | 
oblique fleſhy fibres; its tendon paſſes under an annu- 
lar ligament at the inner ankle. 

Inſerted into the laſt joint of tire great toe, as gene. 
rally ſends a ſmall tendon to the os calcis. 

Uſe. To bendthe laſt- eee tanto 
lenor longus, Douglas. 


ee FLEXOR BRE VIS POLLICIS PEDIS, 


 Arifes, tendinous, from the under and fore-part of 
' the os calcis, where it joins with the os cuboides, from 
the os cuneiforme externum, and is inſeparably united 
with the abductor and adduQor pollicis. 
 Tnferted into the external os r 00 of 
the firſt joint of the great toe. | 
Dee. To bend the firſt joint. 


4. ABDUCT OR POLLICIS PEDIS, ,- 


© Ariſes, fleſhy, from the inſide of the root of the pro- 
tuberance of the os calcis, where it forms the heel; and 
tendinous from the lame baue, bers! it joins with the 0s g 
navicularc. 82 
-'\ Taferted, tendinous, into the internal os bsi . 
deurn, and root of the firſt joint of the great toe, 
; . d e e eee e l 
e _— Winſlo c. ieee en 


' 5- ADDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS, | is 5 


| bf by a long thin tendon, from the on: cali, 
from the os cuboides, from the os cuneiforme exter- 
num, and from the root of the 1 bone of the 


ſecond toe. Fe: 
"F410 | . 6 ve ; 


/ 


; 
2 


Char, XXX. or THE FOOT: / | EI 


Infertedi into the 2 08 ſelamoideum, and root ok 
the metatarſal bone of the great toe. . F 
| | 2 To bring this toe nearer then, 5 


ntitbenar, W 5 „ ng.) og ] 
} , | 85 Neno! + oo” "I 
| Muſcles of the little toe. e 9 3 . ih 
5 letze beſides the common FOE oc and lenor, are | 
two, VIZ, 7 | 
1. ABDUCTOR: MINTM! promr yED1s, „ 


- Ariſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the ſemicireular 
edge of a cavity on the inferior part of the protuhę 
rance of the os calcis, and from the root of the met 
tarſal bone of the little t. : 5 

10 Laſertedi into the root of the firſt joint of the little toe 
"Eliternally: 
er. To id the little toe obs "Ml the Nei 
a e major, and M etalarſeus, Winſlow. | 


FI 4 


2. FLEXOR'BREVIS MINIMI DIGHTI- PEDIS, | 


Pos tendinous, from the os cuboides, near the 
© ſulcus or furrow for lodging the tendon of the pero- 
neus longus; fleſhy from the outſide; of the metatarſal 
bone that fuftains is toe, below its protuberant part. 
' Tyferted into the anterior extremity of the metatar- 
ſal bone, and root of the fitſt joint e e 
"On To bend this toe. Sarah 
Parathenar miner, Winſlow. FFF 


Nuſeles from the metatatfal bones. 4 
| "Theſe are four den Tk thies Cnc interoffei, 
we, "= one muſcle which 1 is FORD. to > all = TO 


Voul. FF In- 


W or THE MVSCLES/ man. 


da Ped Enters Bivipites. * , 
1 ABDUCTOR Moros PEDIS, - 


like. tendinous and fleſhy, by two origins, from | 
the root of. the infide of the - metatarſal bone of the 
- fore-toe, from the outſide of the root of the metatarſal 


bone of the great · toe, and from the os cunciforme i in- 
ternum. 


Inſerted, tendinous, into the inſide of the root of the 
firſt joint of the fore-toe. 


Uſe, To pull dps fore-toe inwards from the reſt of the 
| fmall t toes. 8 3 


2 


| 1 "WP 
” 11 Al 


2. ADDUCTOR INDICHS PEDIS,. | 


| Ariſe, tenditidue aud fleſhy, from the roots 8 che 

4 metatarſal bones of the fore aud ſecond too. | 
Inſerted, tendinous, inta the outfide of the rost of 
the firſt joint of the fore- tor. 


. To pull 3 towards the reſt. 


. ADDVETOR vl Diorrr PEDIS, We. 


Is; Ariſe, tendinays and fleſhy, „ from the roots of the 
metatarſal bones of the ſecon and third toes. 


Inſerted, tendinous, into the outſide of _— of 
the firſt joint of the ſecond toe. | 


Uſe. 'To pull the ſecond toe. autwards.... 


4 ADDUCTOR TERTIE DIGITI PEDIS, 


Ariſes, tendinous and. fleſhy, from the roots of the 
metatarſal bones of the third and little toe. 


 Inferted, tendinous, into ihe outſide of the root of 
the firſt 1 joint of the third toe. 'S- +934 $2.9, 320 fy 920 E 122 


© Uſe. To pull the third toe outwards. 5 


* 


* 
, * L * 
* 1 * * 
M 0 
* 4. F l g 42 «i * . 
. * 
5 ba * 
1 
* 


anner or ru oO. ': 


£ | (T3010 U. Ineuſſ Pedir interni.. 1 


N ; 


din 4 ABDUCTOR MEDIL DIGIT] PEDIS,. 


© riſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the inſide of the 
bockt of the metatarſal bone of the middle toe internally, 
Inſerted, tendinous, into the inſide of the root of the 
firſt joint of the middle toe. | | 
oj e. To pull the middle toe inwards. 


| 2. ABDUCTOR TERTII DIGITI PEDts, 


frifes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the inſide and in- 
ferior part of the root of the metatarſal bone of the 
third toe: : 
Inſerted, tendinous, into the inſide of the root of the 
kit joint of the third toe. | 
* To pull the third toe inwards. 


3. ADDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS, 


Ariſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the infide of the 
root of the metatarſal bone of the little toe. 

Inferted, tendinous, into the inſide of the root of the *, 
firſt | joint of the little toe. 

00 fe. To pull the little toe inwards. 


The muſcle which brings the extremities of the me- 
tatarſal bones towards each other, 1 is named 


 TRANSVERSALI8 PEDIS, | 


Ariſet, tendinous, from the under part of the ante- ; 
rior extremity of the metatarſal bone of the great toe, 
and from the internal os ſeſamoideum of the firſt joint, 
adhering to the adductor pollicis. 


Inſerted, tendinous, into the under 1 outer part 8 


of the anterior extremity of the metatarſal bone of the 


little toe, and ligament of the next toe. 
e Aa 2 NN fe. 


TL 

il 

*1 
z 
J 
} 
[ 
I 
. 


— 


— - . 
- —— — —— ) 
— —.— — — — 
D * 


7 OF THE MUSCEES. | fran. 
22 To contract che foot, by bringing the great * 


toe and the two outermoſt toes nearer each other. 


N. B. The muſcles ſituated on the ſole of the foot 
are covered by a ſtrong tendinous aponeuroſis, which 
is extended from the os calcis to the firſt joints of all 


the toes, and ſerves to preſerve the ſubjacent parts from 
being compretien.” in Randing and walking. 9 8955 | 
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Vill not altogether diſappoint your expectations. | 


1 - 


5 ro THE 8 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. - 


2 4 3. FN 1.9 F 1 
GENTLEMHN, *: 
/ 1 r. 


3 1 EMBRACE this opportunity of expreſſing my gratitude 


for the many favours I have received from you, both in 
your collective and individual capacity ; but T am unwilling 


to offend, either by encomiums on the utility of your inſti: 
tution, or by exhibiting the private friendſhips with which 1 


have heen honoured by mariy of your number. | 

In compliance with your ſolicitations, I lately publiſhed a 
ſhort Deſcription of the Human Muſcles, which has been 
fortunate enough to receive your apptobation, It was, how- 


ever, your opinion, that a ſet of Tables. would. render the 
deſcriptions ſtill more perfect and uſeful. 1 have, therefore, 


cauſed the following plates to be engraven; and I hope they 


The tables of Albinus, thangh accurate and complete, are 
not, perhaps, on account of their ſize, the prolixity of the 


deſeriptions, and the number of references, ſo fully ſuited 


to rhe purpoſes of private diſſection as eould he wiſhed, * 


To remedy this inconvenience, I have copied eight of Al- 
binus's tables on a fmaller ſeale. Two of them contain a fore 
and back view of the ſkeleton; and the other fix are repre» 
ſentations of the muſcles, 1 on | 885 

To each plate I have prefixed an explanation; and I have 


avoided, as much as was confiſtent with See atk 
g letrers. 


the figures with an unneceſſary quantity of referrin 

Te this purpoſe, I haye all along made uſe of one alphabet 
To prevent the defacing of the muſcles, and, th 

learner to diſtinguiſh them without the affiſtan 

ces, the figures are only lettered on one ſide. . 
If this little work be of uſe in facilitating your anatomical 

ſtudies, it will give the greateſt pleaſure o, wt: 


Gentlemen, ; ON BY 
Tour very much obliged humble ſervant, and 
Fellow-member, : 


JOHN INNES. 
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HIS are e n a front view of the 
JJ human ſkeleton, with ſome of the liga- 

ln: ments and cartilages, Which connect the bones 

. rr unn FS. 5 Wann Vc | 


\ 2 . 34 74 72 | '. | 
er | Hzav ord * 
\ 4 Us 3 e ode 4 e 6 ö | . X | . 


| 75 Os parietale. 

Between a and 55 part of the coronal x Ron; 5 

* The pars {quamoa.. pat the temporal bone. E 
* Between b and c, the ſquamous ſuture. . MS. 
Below the pars qua moſa, the zygoma; and; lower - 
6 __ «down, . above F, the maſtoid proceſs. "4 
| | Between the pars ſquamoſa and the cavity, whi C 
| contains ths eyeball, called orbit, N tempor 

: * prove of the ſphenoid bone is ſeen, ' 

| | 924 * 4. 0. 


— 


76 EXPLANATIONS OF THE pain. 


4, Os malæ. 


Above d, a portion of the eanfeecſc ſuture. / { 
e, Os maxillare ſuperius, with the A teeth of the 

| right ſide. 

The nafal proceſs of the japdricn maxillary bone has 
_ theos naſi; joined by the lateral naſa] ſuture, to its 
_ inſide; and at the outſide, within the orbit, the 
os unguis. 

The oſſa naſi joined to dh other before, by the 
anterior naſal ſuture. . 
7, Os maxillare inferius with ſixteen teeth; the "BR 

anterior named inciſores, the two corner ones ca- 
nini, and the five poſterior on each fide molares. 
Oppoſite to / the angle of the lower j Jaw ; above , 
the condyloid proceſs, by which the jaw is con- 
nected to the temporal bone, at the root of the 
2zygoma; and behind the 0s mala, the coronoid 


proceſs. 
„The ſeven cervical vertebra with their intermediate 
cartilages. 
0 poſits to g, their tranſverſe proceſſes, 
e eee e 
a, Sternum. i Ads 


a, Its middle piece, to Which ane half of hs: card 
lage that connects the ſecond rib, the whole of 
_ the cartilages of the third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and 
one half of the ſeventh, are fixed. 

Above a, the firſt or upper triangular piece, to 
which the clavicle and one half of the cartulage 
that connects the ſecond rib are fixed. ; 

Below a, the extremity, or third piece of the ſter- 
num, named cartilage  enfiformis, to which one 


half of the cartilage at connects the ſeventh rib 

1 is fixed · 5 8 N . WS we | 

5, The Set or laſt due 6. Ne 

4 The twelfth, or laſt of the five ll übe. 
4 The 


869 4 - * 


n 


* 


Tib. I. SkrIE TON AND MUSCLES. 


go 
4, The five lumbar vertedize, wih their intermediate 4 


cartilages. 
Oppoſite to d, abeie . irdcedien,: 
e e, The 08 facrum, with its — e l 
Eid J. Os innominatum, Eno: 110165 gtiT: 
Os ilium, trad to 5 ny Lo ytogtalt 
1 Os pubis, 1 50001 lid nay l een A 3 
i, Os iſchium. W off A 
Dd e to i, the Semin dap. 5 
TS 7 3 - C49 
"SurzzLOn Exrirv. - 5 
a, The clavicle fixed before, to the firſt piece of the » 
ſternum, and nen, to We acromion ol the ö 
 ſeapula, - 74-4 $3.38 3 TOW D171 
b, The ſcapulaa. 5 | rat a1 
Above ö, the cervix of the pile Sten "1 
Oppoſite to it, the inferior coſta; and . Ihe” - -. 
outward extremity of the clavicle, the * ud 2 


E7 WY — 
1141 . ; 


coſta, and coracoid proceſs, are ſeen... | 
c, The os humeri. . 
The upper end of it, which is e to ahh ca; \ 
vity of the ſcapula, named glenoid, below the 
acromion, is named its head or ball; on eãch 
ſide of which is ſeen a tubercle, nanied external. C 
and internal; and between theſe, a groove for 
| lodging the long head of the dr flexor _— . 
93 4 The internal condyle. Aa P1617: MP 0 
1 e, The external condyle. '- | 1 
Between di and e, the trochles, upon which the Una | 


moves. ; WY 

J. The radius. | . 112 +23 % 44.00 wy 8 of 1 2 
The upper end, which moves on the external 
condyle of the os humeri, is named its head: be- 
low that, the tuberele for the inſertion of the bi · 5 
ceps flexor cubiti, and between theſe the cervix. 8 


G „ 


* 1 


* Fa , 
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The upper end of it Farm the coronoid proceſs, for 
| the inſertion. of the brachialis muſcle; | 
The inferior end has a proceſs named flyleid, which 
is connected to the carpus hy a En EL: 
h, The carpus, formed of eight bone. 
i, Metacarpal bone of the thumb. fel gC) 
t, The metacarpal bones of the four . AA 
4, The two joints of the thumb. _ 1028 
n, The three joints or phalanges of the f er; 
dn the Tame are ſeen | in each of the other three. 
1 | CID ExTRBGITY../ ur e Dry wal 
WW 7 Os Bs 7+ 88117 be 
The upper end of i it is wes] its bude or © ball, which 1 A 
is lodged in a deep ſocket of the os nne os 
named acetabulum. jt 1 
ET Between the head and rrochanter major, the cervix, 1 
b, Trochanter major. . 4 
t, Trochanter minédor.. m = brig” ago 
d, Internal condyle, anti 29 l 2 
i e, External condyle, © e . Wt Ah > cg 201 
{oe e | +: 985; 1 
The nes rn it moves | upon the 5 femoris is 
25 Tibia. 8 5 $ 
— iis alt dre heaven. I: 
_ ris, the ſemilunar cartilages are ee _— OO | © 
the joint, the es o ny compre 1 
b, Fibula. and F# 
i, Malleolus internus- 9 et 5 
| 7 Malleolus externus. $ ien IL o\ 5 
— aged Ger fix bones of th tarſus, | 18 
m, Metatarſal bones of the four toes. 8 ; 
n, The three joints; or phalangee, ofthe four tors. 
, Metatarſal done of the great to. 
£ ; 7. 1 two joints of the great to. 4 
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18 Table as FRY firſt. 1 of 
1 Miuſales fituated on the anterior part of che 
Chole Body, immediately under _ marr: 
> ll Teguments,) and cendinous Faſcie, ET £0067 


hy . 


4 we 1 # Ago 


"I Myscyzs lated in the Heap and wer. LEI 


th oh; 


a, The anterior fleſhy belly of tue occipito -frontalis 
- fituvatedion the os frontis- 


— Ang a, the tendinous aponeuroſis of the erl. | 4 


5 3 8 per 2 ot we pens f 
„nes. 
% Aitollens autem. „ Me 
* a it, the 9 —— eee the 
| temporal muſcleQ. 
> - Amerior: auris derween c and the car. 
- c, Orbicularis palbebrarum. 


Its tendon is ſeen at the inner Oy fixed t to the 


naſal proceſs'of the ſuperivr maxillary bone. 


Leyator labii ſuperioris alzque naſ : 
„ — poromeruming down alng 
dl dete fide of the noſe ; ua _—_— e "oP 
1 the levator i 0oris. 
1 this, the AT 118 I we E 85 8 en Rat 
[ily omatieus minor. re eee 
* e, e henne, 
eig mes 
* Gn the al and dp dcr noſes * tan 
: " Compurt®'e Auris. ws Ng 


Fc? dai FA | : ; 
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And beneath it, a portion of the rere r labũ 
inferioris. | 
7. eee ee 5 
Behind 7, the erno-lido-mallidns is ſeen thro? 
the R E 


aon. . kg . 
3 esel. major. e eee e 
upper part of it is covered by he origi of the | 
platyſma-myoide-＋ | | 
"& Serratus magnus. „. 1 
The other portions reſemble an. . . 
c, Latiſſimus dorſi.,. +) „ 
d, Obliquus externus deſcendens, a 
e, Linea ſemiluna riss FC 
„Linea alba. ee e 8 
Below J, umbilicus. N " 


Between e and F, the os 8 3 * 20 the 
| inferior part of the linea alba, oppoſite to g, the 
' -__.._ Pyramidales, appear Rant, 7 the tendons of the 
boblique muſcles. 5 
1 2, Ring of the external oblique muſcle; with the ſper- 
miaatic chord, paſſing 1 ity and nere . the 
pinto en mulcle. | ne. 


* 
2 


Sorkaien Exranry. # 6 5 


a, Deltoides: 1155 | 
Above the clavicle, a portion of the trapetius i ioſen, 
b, Biceps flexor cubiti. 
At the bending of the arm are ſeen its tendon zoing 
towards the radius, and the part, from which the 
= tendinous aponeuroſis that covers the OD, 
cut off. 
On the inſide of che biceps, mt; wr 3 ex- 
tenſor cubiti; and, on ther e > . of we 
| brachialis internus. 
. c | Supinator radu lags V 


1 


— - — 3 . 


. - d, Pronator teres. 


e, Palmaris longus. 
7, Palmaris brevis. 


On the palm of the hand, the 3 palmaris 5 


is ſeen extended from the annular ligament at the 


Vriſt, to the roots of the ee bones of the 
four fingers. 


Flexor carpi radialis. 
2 Part of the 5 ſublimis perforts 
i, Inſertion of the flexor carpi ati. 


. 


1 ain, eee, EAT + Ws 
8 43 , ihn 22 
0 EA b =r ty 
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a, Tenſor vaginæ femoris, the vagina or tendinous faſcia 


Deng off, 

On the outſide of i it, a portion of the blue waxi- 
„ mus. | (I 12/5528 1 8 
5, Part of the iliacus mternus. N 


On theginfide of it, en 1 ad Gs part of dhe 


pſoas magnus. Tore 1A 
c, Pectinalis. wo DIE * 
d, Triceps amn. Je ene 
"8 Orackhie;5%; 27 110 
J. Sartorius. e e eee 
Rectus cruris. . 4rd 


"Its tendon is ſeen infertedh into the patella, from which ; 


a a ſtrong tendon 1 1s Ry to be cram to 18 tubercle 
of the tibia. 


þ, Vaſtus externus. 

, Vaſtus internus. ane, 
t, Tibialis anticus. ien e, 

L, Peronzus longus. | 

On the outſide of it, a portion of the Glas 

m, Extenſor longus digitorum pedis, with the peronæus 
tertius, and extenſor proprius pollicis pedis. 


n, Gaſtrocnemius externus, ſeu Gemellus. 
„ Solæus 
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Di HIS Table PDT. the Second Lay er * 
W on Gs, anterior N of. the whole 


5 by | Movcuzs fruated on the "AA and men. 45 


a, Corrugator fupercilii Ree» 
b, 1 eee eee ee eee 3 
r bb e 
d, Levator 3 hs Annett ane 
e, Buccinato. 9 | Fr 19 
J. Orbicularis oris. 
Oppoſite to the right ala 1 the portion. of . 
muſcle which Albinus names 
Naſalis labii ſuperioris. h {yt * X 
„Depreſſor labii inferioris. . 
5 which i dae 
"Seen below, ariſing from the ſternum and dende, 
by two heads. 41780585 8 
i, Sterno-hyoideeus. | 1715 Oar e e 0 
On the outſide of it, the e e : 
Omo-hyoideeus. 8 Lee ee . 
Further out, deutend OY nd 47.000. | 
FHyo-thyroidæus. e | 80 Wisi nel an 
h, i __— rr hs apc. 15 | 
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+ b, PeRoralis Mar - 
c, Serratus magnus. 


2. S cord, with the 1 5775 of th the : cremaſe 


8 Tee carp annulare. 95 


95 : " « - 


b. i. erf Fron AND MUSCLES. 5 ; 


d, Rectus abdominis, divided into ſeveral fl 
tions by its tendinous e f 


7, Obliquus aſcendens i internus. 


: e | Hits 45 REY 5 9 * 
dy Ma NO 20%) + 5 mY 
banglpi act of * Sovakion. Exramary. ORB Lp 
* Biceps flexor cubiti. 4 8 


5, Short head of the biceps, | 
| " Beneath the upper part of it, a portion of the eee, 


brachialis. 
| Beneath the under part, a portion of the brachiale 


internus. 


„ Long head of the bicepe. 


At the bending of the arm, i dd of ti b. 3 
ceps, and the place ink the tendinous ay pwn 


5 roſis was cut from it, are ſeen. e 00 
d, Extenſor carpi radialis langfiors*07.0 ðͤ 


1 of the © 1 


Extenſor car pi tadialis breviorr. 
e, Flexor ſublimis perforatus. bog of, 
, Inſertion. of the extenſor carp \ ulnaris. ee 
Opponens pollicis. el eb 15% 
On the inſide of it, a portion of the | * 
Flexor pollicis brevis 2 tog 


f 4 Extenſors of the ae b 


3 Tendon of the flexor longus vollicis SH 6 


paſſing through the flexor brevis pollicis manus- 


E, AbduQtor minimi digiti manus. 


1, Flexor parvus minimi digiti manus - 


: 7 


* * 
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re. 43 


e, Pyramidalis. | ; . 48 it 


Inzzaion 
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. | | Are, 
d, Gracilis, ST. "443 m3 P7175 21 e 


4. Portion of the glutæus medius. 
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- 63? . 4 „ | 


larzkion EXTREMITY, | 1115 Rs gt 


1 a and 6; ard of the ploas magnus. 


5, PeRinalis 
c, Triceps longus. 


N xray 
* 4 44 . 


L 4 * 


e, Rectus cruris cut off near its ene „ 
7, Tendon of the rectus cruris cut off above 5 patel⸗ 


la, from which a ſtrong tendon is amet to by A - 
into a tubercle of the tibia. 


N 
* * * 


On the inſide of it, part of the gluzzu minimus-. 
h, Vaſtus internus. PR 


* 


Fo Cruræus. . 25 


een 


I, Inſertion of the biceps 3 eruris jnto the vals.” 8 


m Tendons of che e and g- ee 
into the tibi. ee N Tao 


? 


Ka 


1 .* 
8 | 15 2 : * 51 
fs % Ct. 1 12 o 4 90 1 * * 4 4 * 
u, Solzus. 4 oth „ noo ads 68% 4 5 


= 


o, Peronæus longus. 7 TE: LIU 8 
P, Extenſor longus W vith 4 peronwus ter = 


tius on the outſide, and Lea, palligis de o 
the inſide. e 


* "8 * 992 v 


83 . 3 2400 
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F 14 
1 x. 1 13 5 4 EY 
1 * » 7 by «- k* 


7, Flexor longus n., n 52 
. h Tendons of the tibialis poſticus 00 tex baba a . 


gitorum pedis. 


Dew Flexor brevis digkorum Par. e e 15 
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4 ns hos n WP ORE: 
n oil. 313 op © A * 1. E . Mes + * abi * Ye x. 
ä e Fin 80 Re ren 
f 18 8 G2 03. ee 
I FRY 3 0 che re Eye-ball, _ 
the ſix Muſcles which move it, taken out af 5 
a che Orbit, wich the Optic Verde {er + re 
| 155 2 84 DN} 10 l "mw e f | | 3 | a | 0 
e The che- ball. CE OM 5 9 as „ 


5, Optic nerve. wy 6) #3; 1% 
c, Muſculus 88 0 gen peer, i 
, The trockiled, or gulley; with à bit of the oe nt, c 
- *.* - through y which the tendon of the 2 _— = 
Woards the eyeeball. "a 


#3 BY „ Oblique: eric, with © bit of '6f the mans . 
lary bong from whepde it ariſes, © OI, 
5 Levator o cu. e 
„Depfreſſor oe uli. N „ 
„nere RPE TS nnRe 
#, Abduder oc 14. ; Wan T2 802 4 : SEC "; gy" 2 : 
F 
ee 4 anterior Part of the Cartilage of = 
the richt by with 1 its er Muſcles. 
a, Wiicis rhajor. | C 3 1 IS. 2 
b, Helicis minor - A ey dn. . ns 
A Tragicus. Fra Wigs re 2h, OE. | e 
ou Antitragieus. r 2 2 
8 „ Tranſverſus autis, wid, Tad vii. Fig 3% of. 1/6 a we" 
1 ? N wh f Vol. I. 1 „ | os Fig. * 5 ” 
« , 88 ; f : \ . f 
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Fig. 3. 


. e the third Layer of Muſeles, with 
ſome of the Ligaments, Cartilages, and na- 


ked Bones on che anterior Tart of the whole 
; Bedy. | : | | 
ER Deprefior labii coperiaſis * naſi. : 
, Orbicularis oris, after moſt of the muſcles, which 
are fixed to it, and aſliſt to form tg have boon $0 
taken ny; jj r Ik > ̃ ˙Au SY | 
5 40 1 alen en anch 8 2 
50e c, part of the pterygoidæus externus is ſeen 
8 paſſing behind the coronoid EG of hs lower 
AW. -: 
a, a labii inferioris- ren 5 Thor 
e, Sterno-thyroidæus. N 
Immediately above, and ſeemingly d the cominua- | 
tion of it, the x 
 Hyo-thyroideus. | 
4 Scalenus medius. . et 
Contiguous to if, on the inGde, the 
h anticus. e 
Above it, a portion of the 
Trachelo-maſtoidizus. Ss | 
Between the ſcalenus-anticus, "Dy ſterno. i. 
deus, and hyo-thyroidzus, the | 
Rectus capitis anterius major, an 
Longus coll. | 


* 


— 


5 | "Ro 'Tzonx- 


= Third row * external intercoſtal muſcles. 5 KN 


The reſt. appear in the ſame manner between the 
other ribs. 


5, Third row of Arn intercoſtal muſcles. 2 5 


The reſt appear between Ne. other * 5 
8 Tranſverſalis . 5 


| 397 


4 The place fein which the inferior part of the ten- | 
don of the tranſverſalis, that paſſes hefore the rec- 
tus and pyramidalis muſcles, is cut off. 
»0Botweeth theſe portions of each ſide, the peu | 
is laid bare, and the ligaments of the bladder 
which were n the umbilical _— and 


Db. SKELETON: AND MUSCLES. | 


urachus. 
Between this portion and 'os pubis the ſpermatic 
cord 1s ſeen cut. © x61 


e, The inferior edge of the upper part of he tendon of 
the tranſverſalis, which paſſes behind the rectus, 
i and immediately adheres to the petitonæum. 
J, The anterior lamella of the internal oblique, which 
joined the tendon of the external to paſs over the 
r . 
Between F and g. the poſterior lunells of the i inter- 
„ nal oblique, joining with the tendon. of the tranſ- 
5 Vverſalis, to aſa behind the rectus. a 
:, The place at the linga alba, from which the todo 
of the external offlique, and anterior NO. of 
the internal, were cut off. f 
At 25 Umbilicus. ite N 


”- 


hornion Exramarry. 
a, Subſcapularis. Lon sit At: 
5, Teres minor. 
c, Coraco- brachialis. | 
Ide part from which the ſhort bend of the bikers 
flexor cubiti was cut off from i, i. is ſeen: at its 
upper end / C 
d, Brachialis internus + 3 40 
e, Brachialis externus, « or third bead of the triceps: · 
J. Extenſor carpi radialis longior, and with it the 2 
ttenſor carpi radialis brevior. 
Both theſe are diſtinctly ſeen in the right hand. 
Between the tendon of the brachial internus and 
eenxtenſor radialis, the 
Supinator radii brevis is . N 
; b es oy Rene 


, 4 4 4111 , F 
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g, Flexor longus pollicis Manus; with the fleſhy por- 

tion of it which ariſes from the internal condyle 
of the os humeri- 

S, Flexor profundus perforans, which ſplits into four 


tendons, which ou pee the e r carpi 
annulare. 


;, e quadratus. 
, Adductor minimi digiti manus. 
L One of the lumbricales. 
0 The other three appear in the ſane manner, along 
the tendons of the flexor profundus. | 
| Behind ſes the internal interoſſei are ſeen, 
ds 3646 08 \Inrzzton. EXTAEMITY. 
2, Glutæus minimus. 
"by lliacus internus. 
On the inſide of 1 it, between P and 2 chis pi mag- 
nus. 
e, Obturator externus. abs bet 
d, Adductor brevis femoris. | 
e, Adductor magnus femoris. 5 e Batley 
J, Gracilis; which is 
Seen inſerted into the inſide of the 1 7 the 
— 5-455 
The ſhort head of the biceps flexor © cruris. 
7 Peronæus longus. 
. Peronæus brevis. N | 
Between theſe two peronzi and tibia, the Ubialis 
poſticus is ſeen. 
4, Tendòn of the tibialis Sica, covering the tendon 
of the flexor longus digitorum pedis. 
G eh more brevis pd. ps 5 | 


— 
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Tab. IV. SKELETON AND MUSCLES. zee 


Repreſents. the Levatores Ani cut off from the 
Bones before, with their Connection to the 
Extremity of the Rectum, and Bulb of the 
Urethra. 


\ 


a, The urethra, and its corpus cavernoſum cut off. 
, Bulb of the urethra. 


c, The circular fibres which furrourd the verge of the 
anus; by ſome named /phincter internus. 

d, The anterior edge of the levator ani, cut off from 
the 08 * * 50 Nee, 028 


83 l Fes 


Repreſents the anterior Part of the sphincter 
Ani, and Bulb of the Urethra. 


a, The WS and its corpus cavernoſum cut. 
5, Bulb of the urethra. 


c, Left half of the ſphin&er ani, running obliquely up- 
wards, to join with the right half. 


d, The acute portion, which is inſerted into the . 
næum. | 


Fig. 6. 


Repreſena the Corpora Cinkrooks of the Penis, 
Corpus Cavernoſum Urethræ, Acceleratores 
Urinz, Tre cn and Erectores Penis. 


a, Corpus e penis cut. 
6, Urethra, and its corpus caver noſum cut. I 
0 | 5 3 tx, Erector 


13 d, Maxilla inferior, with 


390 "EXPLANATIONS. or THE | Part, 


Iv N 


c, Erector penis covering the crus. 
d, Tranſverſalis penis. 
e, Accelerator urinæ. 


V Tranſverſalis penis alter, ser alu 1 the inide 


of the left erector * . 1 
> 8 


- 1 


* 5 ns — ; ** * 5 * 
* 1 di. > Vu, F * 
4 F . 8 
TA B 5 E: 9 


e, a Back View br be 1 
Skeleton, with ſome of the Ligaments and 
Cattilages which connect the Bones. 9 


HAD ak 8 a 


aq, Os parietale, joined to a. fellow. "by the be 
ſuture. : 


b, The os occipitis, joined Fe parietal. "HI by the: 
lambdoid ſuture, * between > and b, 


c, Os male. 
view r of ae te of b 


jaws from behind. 


ce, The Won cervical vert e. £ { 
1 8 TRuUNK. . 
a, The rank. or laſt true rib. ow 
6, The twelfth, or laſt t. ET; 
c, The five lumbar vertebra. - 
d, Os facrum. © e 
e, Os coccygis. 9 e 
J, Qs1 innominatum, Kiided into 1 


5 Os ilium. | 5 3 
Os 1 F 
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Wy, Tab. V. SKELETON AND MUSCLES. "291 
| SurkkIoR ExTaEMITY: | 


a, The clavicle, joined outwards to, the acromion of 
95 the ſcapula. 
b, The ſcapula. W 25 
c, Os bu mer.. 7\'- 4 
d, Internal condyle. 
e, External condyle. 
7, Radius. 
g, Ulna, its upper end, named 2 28 near x the 
wriſt, its ſtyloid proceſs, * 
h, The eight bones of the carpus. 5 
i, The metatarſal bone of the thumb. 5 
t, The metatarſal bones of the four Angers. Gets 
Fa The two joints of the thumb. 000 
m, The three joints or phalanges of the _ fingers | 


— 


IxTBRIoR Eernsurrv. | 


a, Os femoris. 3 
| . b, Trochanter major, and at the infide of i it the cervix, 
e, Trochanter minor. 

d, Internal condyleQ. be. 

e, External condyle. WS ORCS, 

7, Tibia. 

„Fibula. 

b, Malleolus 1 internus. 

i, Malleolus externus. 
4, The ſeven bones of the * 

I, The metatarſus. 

m, The Joints c or nee e of che toes 


1 
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. 

24 * 5 3 4 

22 ; : 2 — 
9 i 


A. EIS. — . 
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1 EXPLANATIONS or THE am. 
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” * 
5 — 
* v » on * ” 4 
- — gs; wen” < . 


a, Trapezius, ſeu eu 


| e, Part of the oþit uu 
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TABLE. VI. 


3 


— A Back View hy na Muſcles 
L which are — x" N 8 9 


Be 4 : 
> 1% Pr. I « 
PP. Ta i 4 AS IN 9 3 ”% 


$45 ** . Hel „ 
a, Dy of he occi bs bn muſele, with 


 neureſis.. At 
b, Attollens aurem. . 
C., Anterior auris. ts ÞF- * 80 2 ; 


d, Retrahentes auris. 


b, Its tendinous joining wars, 4 * in Ge nape wy 
the neck, which Is called gamentum niche ſeu 
A 


c, The fleſhy belly of the Affe | 
d, The tendon of the latiſſimus lr Nn ariſes i in 
common with the ſerratus poſticus inferior. 

externus W waxed 3 


i 


Sorkale Exrkairr. | 
a, Deltoides. | 


& Ol 
LA 
13 * 


b, Infraſpinatus, with a portion ofthe teres minor and 


major below ĩt. N 

e, Triceps extenſor cubiti. 

lis — » is fern. 3 into e head of the utna 105 
calle 
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called olecranon; and, on the infide of ity the an- 
coneun. 
d, Extenſor carpi malls: 5 Pikes by A. por 
tion of che ſupinator radii longus; and, under it, 
a portion of the extenſor carpi radialis brevior. 
e, Extenſor digitorum communis manus, which fſplits 
into four tendons, and 'paſs, with the indicator, 
under the ligamentum carpi annulare externum, 
at the extremities of the metacarpal bones, under 
ligaments proper to themſelves; and are loſt in 2 
broad tendon, which covers * back of 1 four 
| fingers. 
Fa F.xtenfor offis metacarpi — manus. 
, Extenſar primi internadu pollicis manus. 
5, Extenſor ſecundi internodu pollicis manus- 
i, ' Extenſor carpi ulnaris. 
kh, Part of the flexor carpi ulnaris, 
Under it, part of the 
Flexor profundus Nr 
And on the inſide, part of the 
Flexor ſublimus perforatus, which are more diſtinctly 
| ſeen on the right fore-arm. Likewiſe, on the 
right hand, are ſeen part of the abductor pollicis 
manus, abductor minimi digiti manus, and the 
aponeufroſis palmaris. c | 


Irak LOB ExPaRNITY. 
| a, Glutzus maximus. 70 3x2r7.2 
b, Part of the glutæus medius. 8 


c, Part of the tenſor vagine rs. 
d, Vaſtus externus. 


2) The lang head of the n. floxor —_— 1 
And beneath itt, "x 

F, Part of the ſhort head. 

g, Semitendinoſus :. te . 
And beneath it, E er 208 
A portion af the famimembranoſus fon. mad 

55 Wr | 5 5 
On 


** 


1 * EXPLANATIONS or THE rem 1 


uA portion of the flexor Col, digitoru 


N 


a 
Ly 


ay ; 0 
# 


on the outfide. of it, © Wa: 
A portion of the addudtor niggtius-i ſeen, I 
7, A mall part of the vaſtus intexmnus- + | 
4, Gaſtrocnemius externus, ſeu: gemellus: | ; ET 3 
And within its outer headdz : | 
A portion of the plantaris- ol n „ | | E 
4 Solæus ſeu gaſtrocnemius i internus „„ 1 
m, Tendo Achillis, -ichthe plantais + 125 9: 
nu, Peronæus lon WV 5 
0, Perchgngbfevis,, betwi 


edis. 1 
P, Tendons of the extenſor longus digito i pedis, 1 5 
VuUuith the peronæus tertius paſſing under dhe liga - 5 
mentum tarſi annulare; and the flexor breyis' di- 
gitorum pedis is ſeen beneath WR 


* g's 4 + * . 3 


7 Abductor minimi digiti pedis; and above it uten 


dons of the — longus and brevis, paſſing : A 
ular * : l W 5 dn e N | HET 


5 zygoma - 
, Maffeter. . 122 5 ele 
c, Splenius capitis et calls; | 3/8 e 
d, Portion of the 3 „ 
e, e N ne patients 15 . 
: # 2 0 x C : | . = : + þ Tavnz. 
2282 Wn g FI. 
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whe 
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»” hy * 4 Th 
. . PX . 4 


bur 5 „ | 
| . benden major. . 1 4 IGG 7 50 
6, Rhomboides minor: ? 
And immediately: above it; the upper edge of the 6. 
ratus poſticus ſuperior is ſcen. 


F, The ſerratus poſticus ſuperior onthe 6 right ſide · 0 
4, Serratus poſticus inferior. | 
e, Part of the ſpinalis dorſi. 6 I 
J Part of the longiſſimus "4 eln YOM 
4, Part of the ſacro-lumbalis.” * 
„Serratus magnus. 
ih | The broad tendon, by which the latiflimus Jorſi be- 
gains, and from which the tendon of the . | 
poſticus inferior is inſeparable. | 
1, Part of the obliquus internus aſcendens abdominis 
2 The ſphincter ani, fixed to the point of the os coccy- 
dis; at the ſide of whieh the coccygæus, and a por- 
>” +5 ol of the levator ani, are ſeen; and lower down, 
8 N to I, * of the tranſverſalis PR 


3 Sorxkion Exrizurrr. Feds 
- a, Supra:ſpinatus... r 
we b Inira-ſpinatus. . hes - ISAS ' „a 
, Terres minor,, OT BG 
1 Teres major. — 20s hi __ * 


e, Triceps extenſor 5 
F, Its head, called 7 
The brevis: And, 

4 A ſmall portion of the third head, named | brachioli 


* 


eternu.x "Mb | 
i The tendon of the triceps, inſerted 3 into the cler. 
Wo” non. rs | ? 
Is, Part of the brachiatis ditternas,": 2980 g 


-Þ Anconæus, which ſeems to be 1 from that 
part of the brachialis 2 „ above P 
| Fad 7 | 
n, | Extenſor . nde, ongir; 5 and beneath it, the 


- dreviory "2 


PR — P—— — AE 
- as a Ol EE = — w- 
- _— * „ — . — — — Q —— — 
— — — — — - —_— 
. 
* 


6 3, Semitendinoſus, and beneath i pa _ & | 75 lb . 


n „ . 


- 2s - EXPLANATIONS oF THE EY 


ior both are en 8 He? wriſt, inlerted hg: 


1 ; the metacarpal bones of VE | fore ond mY 


fingers. | 4 { Ives | 688 15 & 7 oY 
n, Flexor carpi ulnaris. 5 4 105155 Ny 
7 Part of the ſupinator-aadii e . 


„Extenſor oſſis metagarpipollicis: anus. 
EY Extenſor primyinternodu pollicis/manus, 
7, Extenſor ſecundi internodii pollicis manus. 


* Ingigatis inſerted into the ropt of the . joint of 


the fore finger. 


1 C One of the three external e 1 The 
dodther two are diſtin&ly ſeen without letters. 


Fe One of the tendons of the extenſors of the fingers 


cut; and the ſame is ſeen in each of the other 
three fingers, joining with the tendons and. -apo- 
neuroſes of the interoflei,'and-lwmbricales, a 
ſpread upon the back of the fingers. ö 
N. B. On the right hand, part of the flexors of thy 


-kingars, the ane pech 275 minimi 8 


are 5 Jeong f- 55 


* 
* 


rad Exh | hs 
4, COIL. ſis. 14 
5, Pyrifer mis. 


c, The two muſcle called een 3 which. the 


tendon of the — internus paſſes over the 
tuberoſity of the os iſchium; and its fleſhy belly is 


ſeen within the pelvis, partly, n by Made. 
I cygæus and levator ani. 


d, Quadratus fem pris. e 
e, Vaſtus externus. # ELF + wn - 
V., Parts of the triceps magnus. . 


, Long head of the triceps 2 cruris, 9 BY 


it part of the ſhort head is ſeen... an 


membranoſus are ſeen on each ſide of it,, 
i, Gracilis. 4 Nu 


* Ada portion of ve l hem. 15 
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'Y 88 * 
n, The fleſhy belly of the 1 ah its 26s flen« 


der tendon is ſeen paſſing over the inſide of the 
ſolæus. 


u, Solus. 


o, The place where the Gadd of the gemellus was cut 
off ; but the fleſh of the ſolæus runs urther | 
down. >, 80 | 

p, Tendo Achillis, with the plantaris. 

q, Peronzus longus, paſſing at the outer ane to the 
ſole of the foot; beneath it, the peronæus brevis 
to the root of the metatarſal bone of the little toe; 
and between it and the tendo Achillis, a portion 
of the flexor longus digitorum pedis. 

+; Tendons of the extenſor longus digitorum pedis, 
with the peronæus tertius; and beneath theſe, the 

. | extenſor brevis digitorum pedis. e | 

, Flexor brevis minimi 1 digiti pods. 


397 


T A B L E VII. 


Fig. 1. N 
q : 
| 54 


FyneseNTs the third Layer of Muſcles on 
the poſterior Part of the Body, with ſome 
of the Teen and naked Bones. 


Muscixs on the Heap and NECK. 


a, Part of the buccinator. ORIG 
b, Complexus: 1 - 


c. b Tracheld-maſtoidaus on the outſide of it the tranſ- 
"0 colli. TIT 6 
4 Sca- 


. \ N 


— — — 
* 


- 4 Part of the flexor profundus perforans, 


„% .- EXPLANATIONS OF. THE | 3 


75 — 


| d, 3 medias. 


6, e poſticus. 


„ ; 
a, Spinalis dorſi ; and beneath it, the multifidus lian 


6 Langhaus. dorſi, which ſends off a Aelur lip to the 
trachelo-maſtoidaus. | 


| 6, on with the — deſcendens ſent 


off from it along the ſide of the nenks and outſide 
of the tranſverſalis coll. 
5 Semiſpinalis dorſi. ' SIO, 
e, Tranſverſalis abdominis. 

N. B. The ſpaces between the 3 ke of” 
the vertebræ have muſcular faſciculi between 
them, particularly thoſe of the neck; and are 
named znterſpinales colli, dorſi, andilumborum ; - but 
thoſe of the back leem to be nen $499 a ign 
mentous.. iter n c wool t A 


* ef 


7 


SUPERIOR Exraanrrs. 


a, Teres major - 

b, Part of the coraco-brachialis. - 

„Part of the brachialis internus. 

a The third head of the triceps extenſor cubiti, * 
brachialis externus, after the longus and brevis 
have been cut off. | | 

e. Extenſor radialis longior. 

J, Extenſor radialis brevior. 


Supinator radii brevis. . 
i, Part of the adductor pollicis manus- 


of» 


, One of the three external interoſſei; 2 other two | 


may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed without letters. 


V, Tendons of the extcnſors of the fingers, joining wit 


thoſe of the lumbricales and interoſſei, which form 
a tendinous expanſion on the back of the four 
fingers. 


N. B. On the right hand, part of the flexors of the 
| * 
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fingers and thumb, part of the adductor pollicis, 
And the whole 7 the conan] minimi 8 are 5 
ſeen. r 49 to eee eee 


Ny 


IxTERIoR ExrTamary, ne 
8s, Glutzus minimus- OY 5 
b, Obturator internus; its fetby belly is funk vithin 
the pelvis. 
Beneath ö, the candon of the obturator externus. 
tf Semitnembranoſus. I 
d, The ſhort head of the biceps flexor dure 75 
e, Triceps magnus- na f 
F 7 e965 OT C76 $927 30 SRLUITRS 
In the ham, the origins of the 6 two > bigs of the gan 
Kerman externus _ n are © Teen.” 78 
„ Tibialis 3 e 
i, " Flexor longus digitorum pedis. 
tt, Flexor pollicis longus. 


4, Peronzus longus, running down to be inſerted into 
the metatarſal bone of the little toe. 


Beneath it, the peronzus brevis, Paſing to the fole 
of the foot. | 


m, Extenſor brevis Kgitorvie podies: 3 to 8 * 
7, Part of the flexor longus digitorum pedis· 


7 


Fig. = 95 


Repreſinca, 90 fourth Layer of Muſcles on the 
| Fe Part of the Neck. | | 


a, ReQus capitis Pontus major. 1 
5, Rectus capitis poſticus minor. 

c, Obliquus capitis ſuperior. 

d, Obliquus capitis inferior: 

e, Scalenus medius. 


— —— — — — —— — 22 222 —— 
- — EA on tp SO — — — * —_— 


a 
e rr 


© EXPLANATIONS OF THE ratil. 


5. Part of the mali dus ſpine, covered by the  ſetaiſpi- 
- - .nalis coll. 

Between the 8 proceſſes of che vertebras, the 
interſpinales colli are ſeen double; ; becauſe theſe 
proceſſes are bifurcated _ 

Between the tranſverſe proceſſes, the n tow 
of the intertranſverſales colli is n. 


40 | 


* g 2 8 * n 
. # * 5 
2 * * — 
Fg. 3 p wa STS T , + } 


8 a ITN of the poſterior Part of he 
Carciage of he une to e 1 


17 i * * \ 1 2 a * 4 
* * 2 77 — ; 43 % 


* 
e 


2 Tranſverſe a anrie.'- 7s | 
Situated on the part oppoſe to the anche ung 
ſcapha. 


mak beinstai 8d 677 e 5 


en an Outline of the Baſe of the Os oe- ä 
cipitis, and inſide of rhe Lower Jaw; with 
a View of the Muſcles which ſurround the 
back Part of the Larynx and Pharynx. 


a, The upper part of the membrane of the ITS 
6, The trachea, cut. 

c, The œſophagus, cut. 2 
d, The inner aner fibres of the erdgas, laid 


bare. 


e, The outer fibres descending obliquely backwards. - 


Conſtrictor inferior pharyngis. 
2 Conſtrictor medius pharyngis. 
5, The cornu of the os hyoides. 
i, Conſtrictor ſuperior pharyngis. 


4, The part of it which joins with the boecinator 


'4 my pharyngzus, | 
Hg. 


„„ 


| Repreſent an Outline of che Infide of the Os 
Pubis, Os Iſchium, and Back of the Os Coc- 
cygis, after the Os Sacrum and Ligaments 
have been taken away; with a poſterior View 
of the Levatores Ani, and Ext of the 
| Rectum. reſembling the 9 in of a aF unnel. 


2, The anterior portion of we leator ani, owed on 
its inſide within the pelvis, ariſing from the os Pubis 

and upper part of the foramen thyroidæum. 

b, Its origin from the ſpinous procels of the os iſchium. 

c, The poſterior part ſeen on its outer fide. | 

d, Its inſertion into the os coccygis, below which the 
fleſhy fibres are continued with its fellow. 

7, The circular fleſhy fibres ſurrounding the extremity 
of the PR which „ e name Nen in- 

m, , The anus. TR 


ere * 1 
W 1 | SHIELD TE BED 


11474031 Fig. 6. . 
A an Outline of the Back of "Ho On 
Conſents me arm Part 50 . en 
a. : 


f 
] C 


a, uber us Ghar en into the extremity 

of the os e ee NG; from (9/528 

J, The anus, f 

Tube fibres mbet from each fide, Aly" angles; which 
are more acute as n point upwards. (UA 
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FOO al 
e, Tranſverſalis Pear eee ee eee 


a, Tendon of 90 flexor OR wude 88 5 


5 e, Tendon of the tibialis anticus. 
J, Tendon of the peronæus longus. 


7 * * $ p op f - . | r 97 | 


"a 7 


Repreſents the firſt Layer of Muſcles on PE Sole 


of the Foot, after the Apoincurofis pe 
has been taken e | * 85 wa en TT 


4, Abduftor pallicis pe dis. 24003 * FLEE 
bb, Abductor minimi Paige pedis. fe 


Pm 


8 Fleror brevis digitorum pedis, which ſplits into * 


tendons, and are perforated by the Wagen 40 the 
flexor longus digitorum pedis. 
Between theſe 8 the lumbricales are Rede 
dq, Tendon of the flexor, pollicis longus: 


27 * 


«+! oth n 
And beneath it, the flexor en brens.). 5 


"Fig. 8. Ge ce rh 

Wa che ſeond Lever of Muſcles on the 
Sole of the Foot, after the Abductor Pollicis 
Pedis, and Abductor Minimi Digiti Pedis, 
and the Flexor Brevis Digitorum W have 
been taken away. 


. 


" 2 


wn. 


4 ? \ ? { 


bb, Flexor acceſſorius, ſeu maſſa carnea ha 
Sym 


eccc, The four Jumbricales ariſing. from the tendons of 


the flexor longus digitorum. . 


by da, Tendon of the flexor pollicis longus; — ond. in its 


1 


progreſs, joins the tendon of the dere ee di 


gitorum pedis. 


6 Tendon of ve peronus brevis. 
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h, Flexor  pollicis brevis, with a portion of the 
'  "abduQtor pollicis, on the infide of the great 
toe. 75 
On the outſide of i;, is the adductor pollicis. 
7 Flexor brevis minimi digiti pedis. 
5 A 8 which ſupports the bones of the tar- 
ſus. 
Before I, two of the interoſſei are ſeen. 
m, Tranfverſalis pedis.. 
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and p< or THe HEAD. ne 
Tier Wenn bt. proce des of the. os occipitis, WY 
glenoid cavities or articular foſſulæ of the oſſa 
temporum, the eminences next theſe cavities, and the 
| cont did proceſſes of the lower jaw, are all covered 
over Fat very white and ſmooth cartilages ; and they. 
is likewiſe an interarticular or moveable. e 
each articulation of che lower jaw with the RO 
bangs... 
This cartilage is thick near the circumference; ve 
thin and 5 and ſometimes perforated i in 1 
middle. The lower ſide i is uniformly concave, anſwer⸗ 
ing to the oblon convexity of the maxillary condyle; 
/ but the upper fide is part! Encore, and 1 convex, 
„ . to the foffula. and eminence, of Fe e 
| ne. PE. 
Je remaining eee the bones 'of the head, 
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round the interarticular cartila 


i 
1 
a 
| 
i 
j 
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k 
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„The ligaments of the occipital condyles and ſuperior 
| oblique proceſſes of the firſt vertebra of the neck, are— 


2 Fe = * 

\ IT : "_ 

| dv 8 . 

r 
* 


viz. e ſeptum, and other cartilig 


the noſe, the ſmall cartilaginous pulley in each orbit, 
the cartilages of the outward ear, and which are 


joined to the os hyoides, muſt be referred to the de- 
8 the viſcera. | | 


The Higaments pf the Bones of the head are; Thoſe of 
the articulation of the lower jaw with the temporal 
bones; thoſe between the occipital bone and 'vertebre 


of the neck ; thoſe. hy which the os hyoides is con- 


netted to the ſtyloid proceſs. 5 / 
The ligaments of the articulation of the lower jaw 


are very firm and; ſtrong; and are fixed by one extre- 


4 
7 
> 


mity round the glenoid cavity or articular foſſula and 
eminence of each temporal bone, by their middle 

e, and by the other ex- 
tremity round each condyle of the lower jaw, in ſuch 
a manner as to allow the intermediate cartiſage to fol- 


low the motions of the condyles, and to change their 


ſituation from the glenoid cavities to the tubercles of 
the zygomatic proceſſes, and to return again, as was 
mentioned in the deſcription of the bones. Beſides 
the ligaments of the articulation of this bone, another 
ſmall ligament is extended between the inner ſide of 
1 1502060 ab EG Sit SAO UT 18. 1J oaks 
Lach angle of the jaw and the ſtyloid procels of the tem- 
poral bone. , : 1 nel Xs af OO IS WEIR = 


b 
Thecitcular ligament which ariſes from the inferiormar- 
gin of the foramen magnum, to be fixed to the ſu- 
perior margin of the firſt vertèbra: The capſular; 
ligaments which ariſe from the edges of the condyloid 


proceſſes of the os occipitis, and are fixed to the edges 


_ bf the fupetior oblique. proceſſes. of the firſt vertebra : 


—The'two taretal, or moderator ligaments, which are 


fixed by one end to the inet fide of the firlt vertebta 


* 1134 ” $i . | . 4 34 1 
of the proceſſus dentatus of the ſecond vertebra :—The, 
perpendicular ligament, which ariſes from fair 


$44 * 


and to the 5 the other end to the ſide. 


\ 
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the tte dentatus, and is firmly inſerted to the md | 
terior edge of the foramen magnum occipitis ﬀ—— 
The ligamentum nuchæ, which ariſes: from the pro- 
tuberance on the back part of the occipital bone, and 
deſcends over the ſpinous proceſſes of the vertebreæ of 
| _ the neck, to which it ſtrongly adberes. 
The bones of the head, as well as all the other — 5 
of the body, are covered by a particular membrane; 
of which that part which belongs to the ſkull is termed 
pericranium; and that which covers the bones of the 
face, or of the two jaws, is called fimply perioſteum. 
The ſynovial ſubſtances of the occipital and maxil . 
lary articulations, have nothing particular to them.— 
They are proportioned to the joints to which they be» 
long, and lie between the capſular weren, and cir+ 
cumference of the cartilages.. d 


* . "Kul "Y? * 75 * 
« s * «S 4 


' OF THE. TRUNK. een 
Tus cantilages of the vertebræ in general; are 16065 
| kinds 3 one proper to each vertebra, the other common 
to the two vertebræ that lie next each other. The firſt 
may be termed 3 Us articulation ; ;- the Jonny 
_ Cartalages: of ſymphyſes. :: 1 

The proper articular e of Sh, ben of 
| che ſpine, are thoſe four which cover the ſurfaces of 
the oblique proceſſes. In the natural ſtate they are very 

white and ſmooth, and much thicker than in dry 
bones. Their circumference i is the ſame with that of 
_ the- articulated; ſides of the proceſſes," except in thoſe 
places where there are ſmall ſaperßeis notches. In the 
firſt vertebra of the neck and vertebre of che loins theſe 
- caxtilages. are thicker than in the reſ. 

The cartilages of the two inferior oblique otocetics 

. of the firſt vertebra, and of the two ſuperior oblique of 
the ſecond, ſeem to be diſproportionate, though not ſo 
much as in dry bones; and in ſome ſubjects we find 
moveable or interarticular n between the pro- 
1000 ode two vertebræ. Mahl Ulse cb M. 1 % 
Oe whe . 


ſponding with another on the fore-fide of the proceſſus 


two. vertebra has five articular en beſides the 
intcrarticular ones already mentioned. 


other, a ſmall diſtance being let 
i k 3 
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The firſt vertebra of the neck has a cartilaginous eo- 
neving on the back part of the anterior arch, corre- 


dentatus of the next vertebra; fo that each of thefe 


The vertebræ of the back, beſides the coun: eee 
of their oblique proceſſes, have others which do not 
belong to their articulations with each other, viz. thoſe 
that cover the lateral foſſubæ in the bodies of theſe ver- 
tebræ, and the foſſulæ of their tranſverſe e by 


both of which they are articulated with the ribs. 


Ihe cartilages of ſymphyſis lie between the dodics of 
the vertebre, uniting them cloſely together; the breadth 


and cixcumference of them anſwering exactly to that of 
the ſurfaces to which they are connected; but theirheighe 


or thickneſs is difſexent in each. claſs of the vertebræ. 
Between the vertebræ of the loins, they are a quarter or 
third part of an inch in thicknefs, aceording to the ſize 
of the ſubject: In thoſe of the neck, they are not fo 
thick; and the REO of er w ws thowenicdret 1 5 
of the e en | i 2 nt. 544-1 

' Theſe ce aging are not of an n equal thickneſy/3 in all 


their parts. ' Thoſe on the neck and loins appear to be 
thickeſt on the foreſide, and thoſe of the back rather 
thickeſt on the back. ſides but theſe differences are moſt 


remarkable in e ee per lie n the middle of 
each cha, ©: 2013 1 
The r of theſk ennie is Uierent . 
St eh of alt the other cartilages of the dody, and 
indeed they reſemble the reſt in nothing but in White - 


neſs and elafticiy/): When we view their circumſeren- 


ees only, they ſeem to be one uniform maſs as the 


others generalty ate; but When they ate divided by an 


incifion parallel to that ſurface of the vertebris to wnẽn 
they are joined, we ſee they ate eompoſed of many 
cartilaginous” xoneentrieat rings contained within each | 
detween them, Te 
outer. 


- 


vertebral 
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outer port of theſe cartilages is the moſt old and hard; 
and they gradually become ſoſter, till at laſt they are al- 
moſt in the form of a glairy liquor in the centre. 

Theſe rings do not form an entire circumferenee; 
being ied inwards on the back-fide, anſwering to the 
poſterior cavity in the body of each vertebra. They 
he horizontally, between the vertebræ. The interſtices 
of the rings are filled with a mucilaginous ſubſtance, leſs 
fluid than that of the joints. Each lamina taken ſepa- 
rately is very pliable according to its length; but taken. 
t „ they are not ſo eaſily bent, 8 becauſe ox 
their circular — and partly becauſe of their vicinity- 
and multiplicity. They yield, however, in the inflec- 
lions of the ſpine ; and their external ſurface, which is 
the ordinary ſituation of the ſpine, is even with the fur- 
face of the vertebrz, becomes prominent or juts out 
on that fide toward which the inflection is made, the 
cartilages being then compreſſed by the vertebra. 
_ - They likewiſe yield on all ſides, without any inflec- 
Year, the ſpiney-to the weight of the upper part of the 
body; but this is done by very ſmall and imperceptible 
degrees, and moſt of all when the dody' is anal, 


exterior weight. 

bey reſtore themſelves aſterwardo merely deing 
freed from compreſſion: So that a mau is really taller 
aſter lying, than after he has walked or carried a bur- 
den for a length of time; the moſt natural and ſimple 
reaſon that can de given for the different height of the 
ſame perſon at different times, firſt obſerved in Eng- 
land, and aſterwards confirmed by Mr Morand, a mem. 

ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences, being the diff. 
ferent ſtate of the intervertebral cartilages. The inter- 
ol the neck lying for the moſt part 


between me center ſice of one vertebra; and the con- 


cave fide of another, are of a extent in propor- 
tion to the ſiase of theſe vertebræ, than thoſe' of the 
back and lens. Without this eohvexity and hollow- 
nol in thefs GREET which ure "he leaſt: of all,-the 
wow carti- 
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cartilages could not baye been made large enough to be 
able to reſiſt ſtrains and great exertions. 
The os ſacrum has no cartilage, excepting that be- 
. tween its upper end and the laſt vertebra of the loins, 
and thoſe by WAL it is connected with the oſſa inno- 
minata. 
The ee eartilages of this had: are for the 
moſt part entirely obliterated in the adult ſubject. RP 
Ibe cartilages which join the different portions of the | 
os coccygis are preſerved in ſome ſubjects to a very 
| great age, in others they ſoon become entirely oflified. 
ITbe re are ſtrongly connected together by 
three kinds of ligaments. Each vertebra is connected 
to that above and below it by a great number of very 
ſhort and ſtrong ligaments, which croſs each other ob- 
liquely, and are fixed round the edges of the body of 
each vertebra. Theſe crucial ligaments cover the cir- 
cumference of the intervertebral cartilages, and adhere 
cloſely to them. They ſeem to be looſer in the cervi- 
eal and lumbar vertebræ, than in thoſe of the back; 
and by that means yield tothe cartilages in the diffe- 
rent flections of the ſpine already mentioned. The bo- 
dies of all the vertebræ, from the firſt of the neck to the 
os ſacrum, are covered by a ſtrong ligamentous band, 
: which runs down chiefly over their anterior convex: ſur- 
face, and ſends off many proenſles. to bochxed to 09 
ſpongy ſubſtance. 
All the vertebræ are bln, Rrongly connected by 
a ligamentous tube, which lines the inner ſurface of the 
medullary canal from the occipital hole to the os ſa- 


cCrum, repreſenting a kind of ſtrong flexible funnel, its 


cavity at the upper part being equal to that of the occi- 
pital foramen, and ending in a ſmall. at the os 
ſacrum. This ligament is compoſed. ſeveral ſtrata of 
longitudinal and oblique. fibres, interwoven together, 
adhering cloſely to the inſide of the ſpinal canal through, 


its hole length, by ga great number of filaments de- 


. WY krom it to the porous ſubſtanee of che ee | 


$180 
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I The firſt vertebra is not only fixed to the os occipi- 
tis by a portion of this ligamentous funnel; but alſo by 
a diſtin& and very ſtrong ligamentous covering, which 
ſurrounds” and adheres very cloſely to that funnel. 
This covering is fixed, above, round the great occipital | 
foramen, | where: it begins to adhere to the funnel; 
and below, quite round the ercumferents of _ _ 
vertebra. | 
I.!he ſecond vertebra hns'two ligaments Peaks itz 
one which connects the proceſſus dentatus to the os oc- 
cipitis; and another tranſverſe, which confines this pro- 
ceſs within the anterior portion of the cavity of the firſt 
vertebra. The firſt may be termed the perpendicular, 
and the ſecond he mT «om of the bs, | 
dentatus. 

The perpendicular: ligament i is very Rvonk me thick; 
| and adheres in a very ſingular manner to the three planes 
of the apex of the proceſs; and ĩs afterwards divided in- 
to two or three portions which are fixed in a ſimilar 
manner, in the anterior edge, of the foramen magnum, 
and in the Wanne of n er er waere near 
that hole. | 

The tranſverſe. ligament oy be aid more juſtly t 70 | 
belong to the firſt vertebra, both ends of it being in- 
ſerted in the lateral impreſſions of the inner ſurface of 
that vertebra mentioned in the deſcription of the ele- 
ton; but it is ranked among the ligaments of che ſe- 
cond vertebra, becauſe of its ute, and nn of ME: 
ſertion of its middle portion 
Ibis thick ligament is ſtretched How: one fide-of the ' 

inner ſurface of the firſt vertebra to the other ſide, and 
prevents the proceſſus dentatus from wounding the ſpi⸗ 
val marrow. mn the circumgyration of the head. Ahout 
the middle of the fore · ſide, its texture is very cloſe 
where the proceſſus dentatus plays upon it. Along the 
whole bony canal of the ſpine, —— the baſis of each 


{pinal proceſs, lies a flat and very claſtic ligament; of 4 


1 en » ills: up the poſterlor great 
| | notches 


notches of the vertebræ, addering to their ed _ and a 
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hkewiſe-to the neighbouring eee of the 

great ligamentous tube. 
Between the extremities or apices of the ſpinal pro 
ceſſes we find fmall hgamentous cords, which go 
one ſpine to that next it; and which are really Youdle, 
though they ſrem to be fingle | in the vertebrae of = 
back and loins. 
Between all the ſpinous proceſſes, from their apices 
to the middle of their baſis, lies a ligamentous mem- 
brane paſſing between each two proceſſes; and t 
| dſtioguiſhing the right ſide from the let. AB 
of the fame Kind | is found ere wy omen! yo pro- 
ceſſes. 

"Theſe are intereoſbilie le ments or igamentous 
ſepta, which divide the muſcles on oppoſite ſides, 
as Wee va ges more nne in eee ThE 
mulcles. 6 
übe ürſt kind: may be termed inteſpinales, the other 
| intertranfoerfal. Patt 

ts of the ſpine are, Thoſe which | 


Ihe articular hi 
tie the ſuperior oblique proceſſes of the firſt vertebra to 
the condyles of the os occipitis, thoſe that join the ear- 
tilaginous furface of the proceſſus dentatus to the ante- 
rior. cavity of the firſt vertebra,” and thoſe: by which all 
the oblique proceſſes are conneRet together. | 
_ - ůbeſe are fall; ſhort, ſtrong ligamentous faſcicull, | 
fixed by both extremities round the cartilaginous fur- 
faces of the proceſſes, ſurrounding very may M the 
capſular ligaments of theſe articulations. wi 

The vertebral ligaments of the ribs, or thoſs which 
connect the ribs to the bodies and tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the vertebræ of the back, are of RD kind, be- 
ing inſerted round the cartilaginous in the b 
and proceſſes of each vertebra.) 0 nf! off | 
Befides all theſe lgaments of the fpine; chars i one 


705 Which goes in form of 2 membrane, from the os oceĩ- 


25 Ba 5 verte bros of _— 1 
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Itis broad at the upper part, and from Dons! dune 
- Diſhes gradually, By its upper broad extremity, it is 
fixed along the occipital ſpine; and, by one edge, in the 
poſterior tubercle of the firſt: n e between the two 
inal furcz of the following vertebra, and in the api» 
ces of the ſpinal proceſſes of the loweſt vertebre;/ but 
- the other edge is Mena This is a true .intermuſcular 
| ligament, and has the name of /igamentum cervicalæ pos 
ſterius a muhe.. There are two — ligaments of the 
ſame kind, fixed to nen ae vertes 
enn 7 1 5 


or THE STERNUY 1 Nd RIBS.” W 


Tux ſternum of an adult has commonly fonncenis car- 
tilages; ; fourteen of which are articular, the other two 
ſymphyſes. Of che articular cartilages, two belong to 

e articulations of the clavicles; and twelye to thofe of 
the true 7 _ the 80 þ to the ſeventh inclufive; 
The two ſymphyſes are eee #6064; 
the frſt rib on each ſideG. 

There is likewiſe another fomphade;: by which the 
upper portion of the ſternum ĩs connected to the lower: 
the cartilage af which en eee ee, | 

age. nr 8 163507 1411483 | 

The cantilago: enfiformis. is vſten long — e 
ſternum, and more or leſa carti at the other 
end. In very aged perſons it has been found entirely 
! and ſometimes wholly: noon: even = 


Sort YO q MS I 1 \ 987 


All the ribs have e portions, which differ 4 


from each other in length, breadth, incurvation, adhe- 
| and in their extremities; all which were explained 
in _ deſcription of the ſkeleton. - We have only to 


obſerve here, that theſe cartilages are whiter, more po- 
liſhed, broader, and thicker in 2 natural ſtate than 
when they are dried. The cartilages of the falſe ribs 
are naturally more flender and pliable than thoſe of tho 
rue TON middle or inner 3 the 


con- 


E 


N < ee 

| . 

* \ 
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| contiivnes! of bones in old apes and their extremities 
_ fometimes ollity, and are re fun to the ret 
num. * | 5 


The . — has: m We by hich It is 


= ert with the clavicles and ribs. It is joĩned to 


the clavicles by _— ſhort ligaments, fixed by one 
round the edges of its two ſuperior notches ; 

by the other, to the extremity of each clavicle ; and by 
the middle, to the interarticular cartilages, already ex- 
plained; ſurrounding the particular ligaments which go 
between the edges of theſe cartilages and the ſternum, 


and the capſulas hgaments between. them. and the cla- 
Melee. 


All che ribs are connetted to the bodies o che ver- 
tebræ by ſtrong ſhort ligamenteus faſculi, fixed by 
one end round the ſmall pits in the vertebræ, and by 
the other round the head of each rib. The ribs are 
likewiſe tied to each other by their ligaments, which 
go obliquely from the cartilage of each rib to that of the 
next. The ten uppermoſt The on each'fide are con- 
nected to the tranſverſe procefies of the vertebræ of the 
back by ſtrong ſhort' articular ligaments, fixed to the 
| —— the ribs; and round the foſſulæ of the 
proceſſes, much in the ſame manner with thoſe that go 
between the heads of the ribs and bodies of the verte- 
bræ. Both theſe articulations are provided with cap- 
ſular ligaments. The eleventh rib on each ſide having 
no articulation with the tranſverſe proceſſes, is con- 
nected to them by auxiliary ſtrong ſhort ligaments fixed 
in its neck. The laſt rib is only joined by its head to 
che body of the twelfth vertebra of the back; but it is 
connected in a particular manner to the tranlverſe pro- 
ceſs of the firſt vertebra of the loins by a broad liga- 
ment fixed to the whole upper edge of che proceſs, and 
to ce eie of the ans _ r about two thirds-of its | 
Kae e Hart F118 72411 
. "The. firſt true: ES has: no ligamentous! conne&ion 
Vith the ſternum, the cartilaginous ſymphyſis 1 4 


— 
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Cafticients? The reſt are oloſely joined to' that bone by 
ſmall ligamentous portions, fixed by one end round the 


extremity of the cartilage, and by the other round the 


notches in the ſternum. On the upper and lower ſides 
of each articulation, theſe ligaments are very ſhort; 


but on the fore · ſide, they are ee over "ths Ras 


num in a radiated manner. -- 
The cartilage of the firſt falſe: 4 is eine t to o that of 


the laſt true rib by ' ſeveral ſhort filaments, which go 


from-the lower edge of the one to the upper edge of 
the other, near its ſmall extremity. The other falſe | 
ribs are connected together much in the ſame manner: 
with this difference only, that the filaments by which 


the fourth is connected to the third are longer than 
thoſe above them; and thoſe between the fifth rib and 


the fourth much longer than any of the reſt; and for 


this reaſon, theſe two ribs are leſs ſteady than any! « 
| the reſt. | 


The ligamentous benden of the evrrodies: are in 
pte of a perioſteum, both outwardly and inwardly. 
The ſternum and bony portions of the ribs have a pe- 
rioſteum like the other bones. The cartilaginous por- 
tions of the ribs are covered by a membrane of the 
ſame kind, termed perichondrium. As the internal 
ſtructure of theſe bones is cellular or ſpongy, they con- 
tain only ſmall ſeparate portions of marrow, or a rech 
e juice, like that in the vertebra. 

The ſynovial ſubſtances of all theſe ueticalations are 
very ſmall, but are accompanied by many other fatty 
moleculæ lying round each joint. The inner ſurface 


of che ligamentous tube, which lines the bon canal of 
the ſpine, is lubricated by an oily or adipoſe Sela 


NC 
which ſhall bes mentioned hereafter. 


. 
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Pw cartilages of the oſſa 1 eee not for nu⸗ 
merous as one might imagine on examining the ſkele- 
| on” We are apt 2 the died temains of 
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eartilages-on. the ſpines of the inen, dn the abend | 
ſity of the os iſchium, and on the grooves and notches 
- which give paſſage to the tendons of muſeles: but none 
of theſe incruſtations are true cartilages, being for the 
moſt part tendinous, aponeurotic, or ligamentous; 
which being dried, look more like ee man he 
true cartilages themſelves, a nn nh 

The cruſt which covers the ſpine of the i is 
ehielly, tendinous, and a ſmall Sie of it aponeurotic in 
adult bodies ; but in children, and in very — 4 — por · 
ſons, it appears cartilaginous. la children 
which are not completely oſſified, are eavly. hen fie 
true cartilages; and in old. age, the tendons are often 
hardened to ſo great a degree, as to have the very fame 
apearance. The ſubſtance which: covers the tuberoſi- 
ty of the os iſchium is almoſt entirely tendinous; and 

that which lines the grooves and notches of 
| is chiefly ligamentous. 

Ibe true cattilages of the oſſa innominata ate fire 
nimumber.; z three common, and two proper. Ihe 
firſt and principal common cartilage it that which makes 
the ſymphyſis of the offa pubis. It reaches from the 
interval between the ſpines of theſe two bones to the 
angle formed by the erura where they begin to ſeparate. 
It is ſomething. thicker or broader at its upper part 
than for a conſiderable ſpace lower down; but the in- 
ferior part is by much the broadeſt. | It fills the angle 
already mentioned; and forms a kind of arch, whith 1 is 
more conſiderable in women than in men. 

The two other common cartilages join the „ ad 
7 ao een but are ene A _ 

| BE 15 Nye tt 149 5,34. 
The proper cartilages are thoſe-thar hes the aceiabl. 
| x Concerning theſe, it has been already obſerved in 
the deſcription of the Skeleton, that in the edge of 
each there is a notch or opening between the anterior 
and l inferior parts; and that, in the cavity itſelf, there 
* 2 8 TS: ale depreſſion, reaching row 
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the notch 88 the middle of the cavity. All the 
reſt of the ſurface is covered with a very white ſhining 
ſmooth cartilage, which terminates preciſely at the 
edge of the cavity: 
The circumference of the a has, beſides, 
a border of a particular kind; the ſubſtance of which 
is neither wholly cartilaginous, not wholly ligamen- 
tous; but it may be rather Faces a me l 


ments. 


The ligame nts of tht offa innominata are of two 
kinds; e and proper. The common ligaments 
are thoſe which go between theſe and the neighbour- 
ing bones, of which there is a conſiderable number, viz. 

One ſuperior ligament, fixed by one end to the in- 
ternal labium of the poſterior part of the ſpine of the 
oſſa ilium about an inch above the angle of that ſpine. 
It is about an inch in breadth, and is fixed by its other 
extremity to the whole inferior edge of the tranſverle 
proceſs of the laſt yertebra of the loinss. 

One inferior and anterior, fixed by one end to the 
inner fide of the angle of the ſpine of the os ilium; and 
by the other, to the ſuperior and anterior part of the 
firſt falſe tranſverſe proceſs of the os ſacrum. In this 
ligament. there, are. tranſverſe openings, which make it 
appear more or leſs complex. 

Several inferior and poſterior, fixed by one end along | 
the internal labium of the tuberofity of the ſpine of the 
os ilium, and by the other to the firſt three falſe. tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes ; and from thence extending laterally 
over the marks of the falſe oblique proceſſes of the os 
ſacrum. To thefe muſt be added the ligaments by 
which the os femoris is joined to the os innominatum, 
. wer be deſcribed among the other ee of 
the thigh, 

"The principal pee proper ligaments are four in be 
two called ſacro-ſciatic, one broad and external, the 
other all and Internal one Ee e and one in. | 
eher. Bob 7 any 
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The broad ſacro-ſciatic,” or internal ſciatic ligament, 
is flightly' fixed to the inſide of the tuberoſity of the 
| ſpine of the os ilium; covers exteriotly the two poſterior 
ſpinous proceſſes of that bone; and continues to be 
inſerted along the anterior and external edge of the 
falſe tranfverfe proceſſes of the os ſacrum. From thence 
this ligament, diminiſhing in breadth, deſcends oblique- 
ly towards the tuberofity of the os iſchium ; and is in- 
ſerted immediately below the finus which lies between 
that tuberoſity and the ſciatic ſpine. This inſertion is 
_ afterwards continued over the whole internal tabium of 
the inferior portion of the os iſchium, and of the crus 
of that bone, and the inferior portion of the crus of the 
neighbouring os pubis. Throꝰ all this latter courſe of its 
inſertion, that is, after its arrival at the tuberoſity of the 
iſchium, it produces a kind of ligamentous falx, one 
end of which is fixed to the bones, the other lies 
looſe; and by this ſituation of the falx, it forms, toge- 
ther with the bones, a kind of deep channel or groove. 

The internal ſaero- ſciatic ligament adheres cloſely to 
the inſide of the poſterior portion of the former It 
is fixed internally to the edge” of the inferior part of 
the fourth falſe tranſverſe * proceſs. of the os ſacrum ; 
and from thence all the we + to the upper part of the os 
coccygis. | 

From this inſertion, it runs ht a little ohilqvely tc to 
the ſpine of the iſchium, to the ſharp points and upper 
part of which it is fixed, ' During this courſe, it croſſes 
the broad ligament, being cloſely united to the inſide 
thereof, and lofes but very little of its breadth. 

By theſe tuo ligaments two diſtin openings are 
formed; a large one, with the ſuperior ſciatic mus and 
a ſmall one, with the inferior ſciatic noteh. 

The obturator ligament fills up all the great forainen; 
except the oblique notch at its upper part. It is fixed 


preciſely to the edge of the eircumference of that hole, 


rom the anterior part of the oblique notch as far as the 
ſyinpbyſis between the os Pubis and os iſchium, tence 
_ - »* » thence 
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thence to the poſterior part of the inferior notch, it is 
fixed to the internal labium of the edge of the circum- 
ference, forming a kind of ſmall channel with the ex- 
ternal labium; and afterwards it is fixed to the com- 


ieee 5 3 


Beſides theſe ligaments, peculiar to each os innomi- 
natum, there is another ſmall, flat, and very long liga- 
ment, which runs tranſverſely between the two angles 
of the cotyloid notch of the acetabulum, and may be 
termed the 4 — or tranſverſe ligament thereof. 
Ihe elaſtic border of the acetabulum may likewiſe be 
reckoned among the ligaments. It is a ſort of addi- 
N D d 2 | tional 
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tional piece ſtrongly united to the edge of that cavity, 
but cafily yields both ways to any preſſure. It may be 

ſtterched out by pulling, and recovers and contracts 
again when that force is removed. It is of a very fin- 
gular texture, being compoſed of elaſtic fibres, inter- 
woven together through its whole circumference ; and 
which in ſeveral places, are by degrees inclined. to the 
bony edge of the cavity. It makes an entire circle 
and where it paſſes over the notch, the tranſverſe liga- 
ment formerly mentioned ſerves to ſupport it, as the 
- bony edge of the cavity does through all the reſt of the 
circumference. 

Of the ligaments connecting the os femoris to the os 
| innominatum, one is called the orbicular or capſular li- 

ganent, the other the round ligament. 

The capſular ligament is very ſtrong, and anequally 
thick. It ſurrounds the whole conyex circumference 
of the ſupercitium of the acetabulum, to which it is 
ſtrongly fixed for the breadth of near a quarter of an 
inch from the ſharp edge outwards. Its inſertion at the 
ſharp edge of the aceta Men, joins that of the elaſtic 
border; the reſt of the ligament is diſtin from the 
border, "and only touches it quite round; and where 

it paſſes over the natch, it is fixed in the tranſverſe li 
ament. f 

The ligament which hies in the joint is not round as 
the name expreſſes. It is a flat cord, broad at one end 
and narrow at the other ; and therefore ſomewhat of a 
triangular ſhape. By its narrow end it is inſerted at the 
two angles of the notch of the acetabulum, and by the 
other to the head of the os femoris. 

It is broad, and may be reckoned the baſis of the li- 
gament ; and from thence ariſe ſome diſtin lgamen- 
tous filaments, which are inſerted at different diſtances 
in the circumference of the ypugh impreſſion of the ace- 
tabulum. 

I) be rough unequal depreſſion at the bottom of the a. 
cetabulum is filled by a broad flat e and W ä 
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by a fine membrane,through i mucilaginou liquor 

paſſes to moiſten the joint, and facilitate its motions. 
This membrane likewiſe giyes a kind of covering to the 
round ligament. As theſe. bones have no internal 
large cavity, their ſubſtance being cavernous, they 
contain no medullary maſs, but a medullary juice, 
which diſtils continually. nee the membrane wü | 
which they are lined. | 


OF THE SUPERIOR EXTREMITIES. 
Tux ſcapula in many ſubjects has a ſmall Se 


nous border along its whole baſis; which in children is 


pretty remarkable, but in adults it diſappears. 
The glenoid cavity of this bone is covered with a 
cartilage, which is thicker; toward the circumferenc 
than in the middle, and-a little raiſed above the edge of 
the bone. This thickneſs of the cartilaginous circum- 
ference makes the cavity greater than it appears in the 
ſkeleton ;_ and ſometimes, | in place thereof, there is an 
additional border, which is thickeſt at the circumfe- 
rence of the cavity than toward the bottom, and very 
narrow. It is of a pliable ſlippery ſubſtance, yet ſome- 
thing different from that of a cartilage; reſembling, in 
ſome meaſure, the Donde, of the acetabulum of the os 
innominatum. 
| The ſmall cartila inous ſurface of the acromion, men- 
tioned in the treatiſe of the dry bones, is thicker in the 
natural ſtate, and very little convex. 
The ſmall triangular ſurface at the extremity of the | 
| ſpine of the ſcapula, near the baſis, is covered with a 
very thin cartilaginous lamina ; but, being tranſparent, 
it does not appear very white. There are no other 1 
tilages commonly found in the ſcapula: though w 
ſometimes obſerve in dry bones ſeveral. places which 
ſeem to have been cartilaginous ; but this is owing to we | 
dried remains of ligaments and tendons, s 
The ſternal extremity of the claviele is cruſted over 
witha cartilage which is alittle convex, -and covers its. 
D d 3 e who 
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Whole triangular ſurface; beſides which it has 8 
moveable interarticular cartilage, reſembling that at the 
articulation of the lower jaw. The ſmall cartilaginous 
ſurface of the ſcapular extremity of the clavicle, anfwer- 
ing to that of the acromion, is much thicker in freſh. 
than in dry bones, and appears, Ike that of the acronii- 
on, to be a little convex. - , 
Between theſe two cartilages of the claviele 10d acro- 
mion, there is in ſome ſubjects a thin interarticular car- 
tilage very fmooth on both ſides. 
Ihe articulation of the acromion with the extremity 
of the clavicle, is ſtrengthened quite round by feveral 
ſmall ſtrong ligaments, which go from one bone to the 
other. Theſe ligaments lie very near each other; 
and are withal ſo tightly braced over the joint, as to 
hide it altogether; and they appear more like a cartila- 
ginous covering than a ligamentous texture. The in- 
ternal ſurface of theſe hgaments is lined with the cap- 
ſula of the joint. When the ſmall interarticular cartilage 
is found, its whole circumference i is connected to theſe 
ligaments. 
The articulation of the clavitle with the ſternum is 
ſuſtained by ſeveral ligaments fixed by one end, round 
the ſternal extremity of the clavicle, near the edge __ 
the triangular ſurface ; and from thence paſſing over the 
interarticular cartilage, are inſerted by the other end in 
the ſternum already mentioned. 
There is a long narrow ſtrong ligament, which 


from one clavicle to the other behind the furca of As | 


ſternum, being fixed to the internal angle of the con- 
tiguous extremities of the ene It may be called the 
interclavicular ligament. 
The neck of the ſcapula at a mall diſtance dom the 
edge of the glenoid cavity, gives inſertion to the edge 
of the capſular ligament or joint of the 6 bag, and ta 


the articular Wen of the joint o 
humeri. 


 Belides help articular: 1 of the ſeapula ti there 


the he; nomad and os 
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are three ligamentous cords fixed to the tuheroſity of 
the coracoid proceſes; two of which, by their other 
extremities, are inſerted into the oblique eminence on 
the lower ſide of the humeral extremity of the clavicle; 


the third under the acromion. There is likewiſe a thin 


flat broad ligament, reaching between the criſta of the 
ſpine of the ſcapula, and the edge of the inferior coſta. 
Ihe cartilage by which the head of the os humeri is co- 
vered, is gradually thicker toward the middle than to- 
ward the edges. : SPORE 
Ihe four ſurfaces of the tuberoſities which appear 
cartilaginous in dry bones, ſerve only for the inſertion 
of the tendons of four muſcles which move the os hu- 
. meri on the ſcapulaa. | | 1 
I be channel or ſinus between the tuberoſities is part - 
Iy covered by a thin cruſt, which appears rather liga- 
mentous than cartilaginous ;- and partly by a tendinous 
ſtratum. | Se hu BY + 
Ihe trochlea, and ſmall head of the lower extremity 
of the os humeri, are covered by a common cartilage, 
in which the ſame proportion of thickneſs is obſervable, 
as in that of the upper extremities. - This holds pretty 
generally of all the convex articular cartilages. | 
Ihe foſſulæ near the pulley and ſmall head are co- 
07 with a kind of cartilaginous or ligamentous var- 
nimh. 1 N a 
Ihe capſular or mucilaginous ligament looſely ſur- 
rounds the whole articulation of the ſcapula with the 
head of the os humeri. From its inſertion round the 
edge of the glenoid cavity already mentioned, it is con- 
tinued over the hemiſphere of the head of the os hu- 
meri, and fixed near its edges towards the muſcular ſur- 
faces of the great and ſmall tuberoſities. Afterwards 
parting from them on both ſides in the large ſpace left 
between the two tuberoſities, that is, between the 
ſmall tuberoſity and the loweſt furface of the great tu- 
beroſity, it runs down gradually on the neck of the 
bone below the lowelt part of the cartilaginous hemi- 
35 | | Dd4 1 = ſphere, 
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ppere. In ell this courſe, theeapfula is dofely fixed in 
the bone, excepting in the ſmall ſpace left between the 
two tuberoſities, that is, at the channel or finus already 
mentioned; where it forms a production like the tube 
'of a fannel, proportioned to the capacity of the chan- 
nel, and ſtrongly fixed in the upper portion thereof. 
This membranous tube is the vagina of the wt; ene 
Jar tendon of the biceps muſcle. The true ligamen 
appears to be compoſed of two kinds of 5 
cloſely united; namely, of a capſular ligament which 
ſurrounds the whole articulation; and of ſeveral true li. 
gaments, which run over, and cloſely adhere to, the fot- 
mer at different diſtances. | 
Thus the capſula, or mucilaginous bag of this arti. 
culation, is in part ſtrongly united to four flat tendons 
Inſerted in the two tuberoſities ; and in part covered by 
true ligamentous bands, which, between the four ten 
dons, and on both ſides of the firſt and laſt, forma 
conſiderable thickneſs. The reſt of the ſpace between 
the firſt or ſuperior plane of the great tuberoſity and 
the ſmall tuberoſity, is ſo little provided with hgamen- 
tous fibres, that it has been believed to be altogether 
without them; and anatomiſts have ſatisfied themſelves 
with telling us, that in theſe places the capſular liga- 
ment is very rough on the outfide, but ſhining and 
ſmooth on the inſide. 


The tendon of the long head of the biceps, hich 


ki been already mentioned in ſpeaking of the produc. 


tion of the capſular ligament of the head of the os hu- 
meri, is contained in the articulation after the ſame 
manner as the * rotundum of the head of 
the os femoris. 

On the body of the os peer. there are two parti- 
cular zatermuſcular ligaments, which are long, nar- 
row, thin, but ſtrong, fixed by one end 3 the two 


lower thirds of a kes and W fa to both con. 
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The lower extremity of be bs hubert fi Ne to. 
the bones of the fore-arm by two faſciculi of ligathen 
tous fibres; one fixed to the internal condyle, the order 
to the external. Each faſciculus is compoſed of fibres, 
cloſely joined together at the condyle, and alterwards 
parting 1 in diſtinct fibres like the foot of a gooſe. . 
The capfular ligament is fixed to the cotidyles, and 
there covers them; and afterwards it is fixed round 
both fides of this lower extremity above the foſſulæ. Its 
inſertion in theſe fides is archwiſe ; ſo that it is there 
at a much greater diſtance from the articulation Than 


at the condyles. The foſſulæ are lined with a ny 


ver Tr cartilage. 5 a by 

| is capſula appears to be ngthers a lig- 
mentous web, the fibres wheteof croſs each other in 
different directions: but we muſt not take for ligamen- 
tous filaments dome tenditious fibres of muſcles, to 


| which the capſula adheres very cloſely. It appears lar- 


ger and loofer when the muſcles are ſeparated from it, 
than in its natural ſtate when cloſely united to the 

muſcles. | 

-The two figmoid cavities in the upper extremity of 

- the ulna are covered by a cartilage common to both; 

which is a little interrupted about the middle of the 

edges of the cavities by the tranſverſe notches men- 


f tioned in the Deſcription of the Bones. This cartila- 


ginous cruſt ſeems to be thicker at the edges than in 
the middle. 


Ihe inferior extremity, or ſmall head of the Ultia, 
is cruſted over by a ca found its cylindrical bor- 


der, in the notch near the floid procels, and for ſorne. | 
ſpace on the proceſs itfelf. 


The cartilage which covers the head of the aa is 
likewiſe turned over its cylindrical border; and a late - 
ral ne of the muſcular tabetoſity, immediately be- 

low the neck, is alſo covered with a thin minin 8 Kar- 


lla e. 1 
e concave fide of the baſis of the raillty i tk 
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wile cartilaginous, and often divided by a ſmall carti- 
laginous prominent line. The lateral notch of the ba- 
ſis is alſo covered by a continuation of the ſame carti- 
:... ͤ v en dt a tra 
At the baſis of the radius there is likewiſe a particu- 
lar additional cartilage, or triangular production, longer 
than it is broad, very thin, and rather flat than concave 
on both its ſmooth ſides. It is fixed by its baſis, or 
Horteſt fide, to the lateral ſigmoid notch of the baſis of 
the radius, in ſuch a manner, that one fide of it is on a 
level with the large cartilaginous ſurface of the baſis of 


. * , the bone, and its apex directly oppoſite. to the ſtyloid 


' proceſs. The other fide touches the flat extremity of 
the ſmall head of the ulna, but is not fixed to it. This 
cartilage apt be termed the interarticular cartilage of 
the joint of the wriſt. It is tied ta the radius by very 
ſhort ligaments ; and, playing on the ſmall head of the 
ulna, it follows all the. motions of. the radius. It is 
therefore a ſort of particular production of the lower 
fide of the baſis of the radius, and fills, in the, natural 
Nate, the void ſpace which, in the ſkeleton, appears 
between the end of the ulna and the neighbouring 
bone of the carpus. 3 5 
Some of the ligaments of the bones of the fore · arm 
are common to them with the os humeri; ſome com- 
mon to them with the bones of the hand; and ſome 
are proper. Theſe laſt are two in number; one called 
the interaſſeus ligament of the fore -· arm, and one which 
may be termed the coronary ligament of the radius. To 


| theſe may be added the annular ligaments, which only 


.. ſerve for the paſſage of tendons ; and other ligamen- 
tous expanſions, which may be called muſcular liga- 
ments. RS IL he RATE Re ¾U "Af TS IP 
Ihe interoſſeous ligament is fixed by one edge along 
the ſharp angle of the ulna, and by the other along that 

of the radius. It is principally, compoſed of two very 
ſtrong planes of fibres, which croſs cach other at oblique 
angles, and leave holes at different diſtances for the 
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paſſage, of * blood-veſſels. This ligament ties the 
two bones cloſely together, and the two planes ſerve 
for the inſertion of the ſeveral muſcles. In the ſupina 
tion of the hand, it is very tightly braced; but in pro- 
C nation, it is folded a little lengthwiſe. 

The coronary ligament of the radius, is a ſort of H. 

amentous hoop, ſurrounding the circular circumfe- 
rence of the head of that bone, reaching from one ſide 
of the ſmall lateral ſigmoid cavity of the ulna to the 
other, in an arch which is about three quarters of a 
circle. It is very ſtrong, and comes near the ſolidity 
. cartilage. The fide next the radius is very ſmooth; 
and though it connects that bone very cloſely to the 
ulna, yet it leaves it room enough to turn in the mo- 
tions of pronation and ſupination. 

The capſular ligament of the joint of the clbow runs 
down from its inſertion in the os humeri, already de- 
ſcribed; and is fixed in the olecranon round the edge 
of the great ſigmoid cavity, including both the apex 
of the olecranon and of the coronoid proceſs. It like- 
wiſe runs over the head of the radius, and is fixed to 
the coronary ligament quite round. Thus it completely 
ſurrounds the articulation of theſe three bones; and 
ſerves to contain the mucilaginous liquor or ſynovia 

furniſhed by the bodies called the glands of the joint, 
and by fatty ſubſtances, both of which are found in 
abundance near the extremity of the ulna. 

The true, common ligaments. by which the os hu- 
meri is connected to the bones of the fore - arm, called 
lateral ligaments, are the two faſciculi which, after be- 
ing inſerted in the condyles of the os humeri, are ex- 
panded like the foot of a gooſe. That which is fixed 
to the inner condyle may be called brachio-cubitale, and 

the other brachio- radiale. 
I The brachio-cubital ligament running down over the 
capſula, to which it cloſely adheres, below the great 
edge of the trochlea of the os humeri, is inſerted like 
radii (of which i its other extremity fixed to the condy les 

: "ON 3 8 ' — * 
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& the centte) on the fide of the een ee — 
| of the ulna. It is covered on the outſide by ſever: 
tendons, which adhere cloſely to it, and ſeem to 

The brachio-radial ligament is diſpoſed much after 
the fame manner, but is of a greater extent. It is ex- 
pared from the external condyle of the os humeri, as 
rom a centre; and is inſerted round the coronary liga- 


* 
* - 


ment, and from thence all the way down to the neck 


of the radius, and alſo in the neighbouring parts of the 
ulna. Through all this paſſage it covers the ſcapular 
hgament, and is covered by 1 tendons, adhering 
cloſely to both, __ „ 
Of the ligaments by which theſe bones are connec - 
ted to thoſe of the hand, one is like a roundiſh cord, 
fixed to the ſtyloid proceſs of the ulna, and from thence 
paſſes directly over the os cuneiforme of the carpus ; 
tio which, and to other bones, it is inſerted. Another 
pretty broad ligament is fixed to the point of the ra- 
dius, and by its- other extremity to the bones of the 
carpus. 5 5 f Na 1 | 
From this ſtyloid ligament of the radius, along each 
edge of the baſis of that bone, are ranks of ligamentous 
fibres, lying much in the ſame direction with the liga- 
ment itſelf, and continued all the way to the ſtyloid li- 
gament of the ulna : thoſe next the ulna incloſe the 
_mterarticular cartilage of the baſis of the radius; and, 
near the ſtyloid ligament of the ulna, there is a particu- 
lar fafciculus inſerted to the point of that cartilage. 
All theſe ligaments ſurround and cover the capſular 
kgament ſo cloſely, that they can hardly be diſtinguiſh. 
cd from it. The capſula is likewiſe in part covered by 
2 portion of a great oblique ligament; which being, 
by very broad inſertion, fixed to the large extremity 
of the radius, about two fingers breadth above the ſty- 
loid apex, afterwards eroſſes obliquely, partly over the 
conyex fide of the baſis radii, and partly over that of 
the carpus; and then turning el the os orbiculare, 
| | | | 18 
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is inſerted into it. It is called the external ray 2 
gament of the carpus; and may likewiſe be 1 the 
great oblique ligament of the wriſt, 
I There are F-veral ſmall annular ligaments 3 at 
different diſtances on the CONVEX ſide of the baſis radii, 
from its ſtyloid proceſs to its articulation with the extre- 
mity of the ulna. They are at leaſt fix in number ; 5 
ſome of them bein often double or triple. | 
© The firſt is fixed in the ſtyloid proceſs ; the ſecond, 
in the groove near that apex ; the third, in the ſmall 
narrow or middle groove ; the fourth, i in the groove next 
the former; the fifth, in the corner of the ſemilunar 
notch of the baſis, at its articulation with the ulna; and 

the — to the Frtremity of the ulna near the ſtyloid 
| proceſs. 
l Theſe particular liga aments are amoſt wholly covered 

igament already mentioned ; and 

are fixed as ſtrongly to it by one fide, as they are to the 
bones by the other. They are all very ſtrong; an 
their concave ſides, ſerving for fræna to the tendons a 
ſeveral muſcles that 13 aſs over, them, are very ſmooth, 
and accompanied with thin mucilaginous Wine, which 
allow them to move eaſily. | 

To theſe we may add the ligamentous expanſions 

with which ſeyeral muſcles are covered, and ſeparated 
- from each other as by ſo many diſtin ſepta; which, 
are all very thick and ſtrong where they are fixed to 

the bong One kind of them may be termed ligamen- 
tous bands, or mu 72 vaging ; the other, Bad 
pts; interuſcular ligaments, &c. 

All che bones of the carpus, metacarpus, and fu 
are cruſted over with cartilages at the places w 

play upon each other; but in freſh ſubjeQs, 4 are 

thicker, ſoſter, and whiter, than in the ſkeleton, In 
adults, their figure remains the ſame in both; but it 
changes in the dry bones of younger ſubjects, and in 
thoſe of children it is quite different. The impreſſions | 
* n in winch 5 bodies ae ee 


: 4 0 ments, and ſerving probably to ſtrengrhen them. 
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glands are lodged, are moſt ſenſible in the cartilges of 
eſh bones, becauſe of their thickneſs. Res 

The ligaments of the carpus are very numerous. 
Some of them tie each bone to one or two neighbouring 
bones in the ſame rank; and theſe are compoſed of a 
great number of filaments, but ſo very ſhort as to al- 


Tow theſe bones only a ſmall degree of motion. Some 


of them tie the bones of one row to thoſe of the other ; 
which are likewiſe compoſed of many filaments, but. 
not fo ſhort as the former; and therefore allow theſe 
bones a more manifeſt motion, as we ſec in bending 
the wriſt. Laſtly, there are other ligaments of the 


carpus, by whic "the three bones of the firſt row are 
connected to the bones of the e and to theſe 


may be added the ligaments by which the bones of the 
ſecond row are joined to thoſe of the metacarpus and 
firſt balanx of the thumb. 


e have already deſcribed all the ligaments belt” = 


ing to the articulation of the carpus with the bones of 
the fore-arm, except their | inſertions in the carpus. 


The ſtyloid ligament of the radius is fixed round the 
eben tuberoſity of the os ſcaphoides. The 


| ſtyloid ligament of the ulna is fixed, firſt to the os cu- 


neiforme, and then to the os unciforme; from whence 


it is a little ſtretched « over the fourth bone of the meta- 
carpus. BIS, 


. The. ligaments which lie between the two former 


round the baſis of the radius, and a ſmall portion of the 
head of the ulna, are fixed round the common con- 
vexity of the three firſt carpal bones, as is alſo the mu- 
cilaginous capſula by which theſe ligaments are lined. 
Beſides theſe ſmall ſhort ligaments belonging to each 
bone in both rows, the rough ſurfaces of it the bones, 
eſpecially thoſe which form the convexity of the carpus, 
give infertion to a great many ligamentous 1 15 
etched over and cloſely united to the former ſmall li- 


me faſcicull of the ame kind are * on the con- 


cave 
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cave ſide of the carpus; but they are fewer in number, 
,,, . T0 0 ton 
Here is likewiſe, a conſiderable ligament, called the 
inner tranſverſe ligament of the carpus. It was formerly 
called an annular ligament; and may ſtill very juſtly 
' retain that name on account of its uſe, 
The bones of the metacarpus, beſides the ſhort li- 
gaments by which they are tied to the ſecond row of 
the bones of the carpus, have ſeveral others, by which 
both their baſes and heads are connected together. 
The baſes of the third and fourth bones are not ſo 
cloſely tied as the reſt ; and therefore they have a very 
ſenſible motion; which, however, is greater in the 
four han Rr ,,, 
The heads of theſe bones are firmly tied to each 
other by a ſtrong tranſverſe ligament, ſituated in the 
palm of the hand, and fixed by diſtin& productions in 
the neighbouring part of the heads, in ſuch a manner 
as to form, in the ſpaces between the heads, a kind of 
perforated fræna, through which the tendons of the 
flexor muſcles of the fingers have a free paſſage; and 
theſe frazna are alſo ſupported by other aponeurotic ex-· 
paſions. | b SCP-DEFI e $3 4 N ö bas MY OR 
. The firſt phalanx of the thumb is fixed to the os tra - 
. 8 ort ligaments, which paſs obliquely over 
the articulation. The firſt phalanges of the other four 
fingers are joined to the heads of the metacarpal bones 
almoſt in the ſame manner, and by ligaments like the 
former ; which are ſtrengthened 'by adhering to the 
tranſverſe ligament already mentioned. The ſecond. 
phalanx of the thumb is joined to the firſt by ligaments. 
00 RE RE KA LR PT a Pas 03 9 RI OMe, 
The third phalanx of the thumb is joined to the ſe - 
cond, the ſecond phalanges of the other firigers to the | 
' firſt, and the third to the fecond, by lateral ligaments, 
almoſt in the fame manner as the bones of the fore- 
arm to the os humeri ; that is, theſe ligaments ſpread 
from a point fixed in the lateral tubercles of the | 1 


o 
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of; the and arc inſerted by their other extre- 
mity 2 che GD of e 'ghbouring pha- 


Ws: two. rſt phalange es of each fl zer have. a yery 
ſtrong liga mentohz — 58 inſerted in che rough lines, 
or ridges, on their flat ſides: theſe 1 are 4 
with _a-mucilaginous membrane, whit | 
tube fro hog 199 755 to the other over Pe 4 * 
n, They ſerve for fræna to the flexor muſcles of 
- ok fingers F the tendons of which paſs through them, 
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TOY part of the:os femoris is covered with cartilag 2 
Sreplng the uniform convexity of iti eas 8 | 
ticular portion of the lower extremi | 
aanters. have no trüe cartilage; what be fe i = 
= only the remains of tendinous 9 8 as Was 
eryed of the ſpine. of the os ilium. The cant 
nous, ſubſtanee which, to a certain age, .unites the epi- 
yſes to the body of the bone, does not belong to t A 
ace, beeaule it is only found in the time of youth, 
8 in adults is converted into bone. The. cartilagi= 
nous matter by which the head of the os femoris is ce 
mented, deſerves, however, to be obſerved; becauſe 
chat epiphyſis has been. ſeparated by violent falls. 1 
The convexity of the head of the os femoris, all the 
way to its ſympbyſis with the neck, is coyered by a very 
ſmooth ſhining cartilage. We have already remarked, 
ip deſcribing the dry bones, that a. little below the 
middle of this convexity, and ſomewhat towards the 
back-part, there is a depreſſion in form of a creſcent, 
the cartilage being here interrupted by the inſertion of 


the interarticular namen of the bead of the 0 fe- 


moris. BY 
. The cartilage OIL covers. PO) PENG. — 


this bone, is rad fitted to the ſemi · oval conyexi 


the inferior ſurface. of each ware mo to the e pu ley 
e W 5 1 
F 2 . . ne 
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In the poſterior part of the lateral exberofity of each 
0 there is another kind of "rf e Ware 
The os femoris 3 bonnecked by is upper extrvity 
| to the os innominatum, and by the lower to the bones 
of the leg by ſeveral ligaments. The ligaments of the 
upper extremity are two in number; one which fur- 
rounds the whole articulation with the acctabulyin, and | 
one contained in it. 1 
The firſt is termed the ee or 10 Rear . 
of the head of the 08 s femoris; ; the ie che round or 
internal ligamem. 
The ler li ment is _ moſt confideratte; re 
| geſt and e of all the articular ligaments of the 
uman body. It is fixed quite round the border of 
the acetabulum, and from thence largely ſurrounds the 


Whole head and ſuperior portion of the neck of the os _ 


femoris, and is cloſely inſerted to the lower portion of 
the neck that is between its bafis/ and middle narrow 
part. This ligament is made up of ſeveral forts of 
fibres, the chief of which are longitudinal” and ob- 
que; and it is much thieker and ſtronger in ſome 
parts han i in others. It is very thick between the in- 
ferior anterior ſpine of the os ilium all the way to the 
mall tuberoſity, which unites, as it were, the baſis of 
the great trochanter with the baſis of the nec. 
It is likewiſe very thick between the ſame and the 
middle part of the, oblique rough line, ebe pa be- 
tween the tube roſity and the little -trochanter,' « And 


here likewiſe it is ſtrengthened by a bundle connected 


to the paſſage: of the tendon of the iliac muſcle and 
to the inferior portion of the oblique rough line. The 
diſpoſition of the ligamentous fibres, of which theſe 
two thick portions are compoſed, form à ſort of triangle 
with the oblique woghy g/d hien Fange the baſs; 


of the neck. Cſs 
At the poſterior ad upper een af Wig! gation; 
there is another thick N ed by e ; 


Vol. . one 
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one end of which ĩ is fixed between the inferiar. edge. of 
the acetabulum and the paſſage of, the tendon of the 
external obturator muſcle ; the other to the upper park. 
of the ſmall tyberofity of the great trochanter,, already 
mentioned..; -., Et 7 $5 8826091 
The portion and Tower cat it is e and ſnor- 
der tan the relt :; bur even ihis is ſtrengthened by, a 
band of pretty ſtrong fibres, which, from the whole 
criſta of the os pubis, runs down obliquely near the 
| fore-fade of che notch of the acetabulum; and is fixed 
in, the upper part of the baſis, of the neck of the os fe- 
moris, immediately above the ſmall dae mheroſey. 
ol dhe. great trochante. 9588 5 
1 - The internal ligament reſembles a fat cond, being 
RE compoled of a bundle of 8 cloſely 1 inter woven, One 
end of it is in a manner divided into two flat bands, 
| 1 are fixed to the con of ena of the en 
ta um. 00 $6040 , 
From this infertion.; it runs obliquely b and ha 
_ alitth; upward,: between the glandular-like.ſubſtance. 
vithin, the/agetabulym and the hwy convexity- 
of the head of the os femoris, and ends in the upper; 
part of the ſmall; ſemilunar foſſula; which may be 3 
Mn reckoned the pole of that convexity... This inſertiou is 
i oblique; a little rounded on the upper part, and flat on. 
= the lower z andi in ſome ſubjects there is a fort. of 5 
preſſion in be had. of the bang far. 550 paſſage of the | 
Ent. Fa N 76 715 | 2171 Dit tray ol t,t. 14 15 8 
Ide li gaments of the lamm end of the 08 femoris, by 
which his bone is connected with thoſe of the leg, arg! 
ix in number; one poſterior, two lateral, two malle 
Or crucial, and one capſular. e tit L917 24117 3. 
»The crucial ligaments lie within the joint, and Are, 
fixed. by one end to the back part of the natch which: 
parts the two condyles. They are ſurrounded by the 
capſular Sie ; but all the reſt lie on the outſide of 
n ee e es Nee the n err. liga- 
ce ee der 8 29h ments, 
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ments, one is erna! and broad, being fixed to the 5 
tuberoſity of the internal cond yie. g. 5 
The poſterior ligament is — and tin, being bed 

A litle above the convexity of the external condyle ;' 
from whence it deſcends: W behiitid the great 
notch and internal condyle. 3 
Ide capſular ligament, glued, oY it wers, to "R ; 
three former; as has been ſaid, is fixed quite round 
the inferior extremity; of the os femoris; at a ſmall di- 
ſtafice above the anterior; lateral, and poſterior parts 
of the cartilage, and above ihe poſterior part of the 
great notch; and from the cartilage and notch throu gu 
the ſmall ſpace upward, already mentioned, it covers 
the bone; and aſterwards is inverted. downwards, to 
form the capſula for the ſynovia of the joint.” 

The marrow of the os femoris lies in a large maſs; 
in the middle cavity of te bone; and in ſmall diſtinct 
cluſters, in the cells of each extremity. The firſt is pe- 
netrated at different diſtanees by the bony filaments or 
ramifications of the reticular texture; and thereby ſus 
ſtained in violent 'morſoiiy and ſhocks, as in leaping, 
running, ene | N 
Ihe tibia has four . five proper carlages, and two 
| additional ones. 125 

The two proper exevilagey en cer the two'ſu-" 
py fur faces of the Head of the tibia are the thickeſt. 
They are both ge . hollow; but the internal is more 
depreſſed than the other. The dack part of the exter- 
nal is inſenſibly depreſſed, and thereby a ſort of con 
vexity is formed. | Anteriorly they join each other; 
poſteriorly they are parted by a ſhallow notch; in the 
middle they are ſeparated by the articular tuberoſity of 
the head of the tibia, which is likewiſe yonly covered | 
by them on each de.. ee 
I be third proper cartilage covers che ſmall ſurface 0 
which lies on the lower part of the external condyle.” 
The fourth covers the lower ſurface of the baſis of 
the vbla, being continued over the outſide of the inner 
Ee 2 ankle. 
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6 There are likewiſe ſaperficial cartilaginous incruſtations 
on the back- part of this baſis behind the inner ankle, 


and alſo on the back. ſide of the outer 1 all axed _ 


paſſage of tendons. 
The additional cartilages of the tibia are two in num - 


ber, called ſomilanar from their bare and interarti⸗ 
culas from their ſituation. 


| Each of theſe cartilages is in ſhape of a „Aer or 


; Roman G. Their convexity, or greateſt curvature, is 


very thick; their 3 or ſmalleſt curvature, very 


thin, ſomething like the edge of a ſickle. They lie on 


the two upper ſurfaces of the head of the tidia their 


thickeſt part or R DIG with the edges 


of the head, and their thin ſharp edges to the middle 
of each ſurface ; their extremities or cornus being 
turned toward each other. 1 1 
Each cartilage is broad enough to cover - about two 
thirds of the ſurface of the tibia on which it lies, lea- 
ving one third bare in the middle. Their under ſides 
are flat, the upper ſides hollow; and, together with 
the middle portons of the ſurfaces of the bead of the 
tibia, form cavities proportionable to the Soner hen of 
the condyles of the os femoris. q 
The fibula has two cartilages ; one hing on the up- 
per extremity of that bone, ri its articulation with the 


ſmall cartilaginous ſarface | in the head of the tibia : the | 
other cartilage covers the infide of the inferior extre- 


mity, or of the outer ankle; near the point of which, 
. poſteriorly, there is a fuperbicial cartilaginous incruſta- 
tion for the e of the cee of the ARR: ; 
ronei. 

The cartilage at "RY upper engine. of. bs fibula. 
ſcems to be thicker than that at the lower extremity. 


The patella, which belongs properly to the tibia, hae 


a pretty thick cartilage on its poſterior ſide, divided 


by a ſuperficial longitudinal riſing into two parts, pro- 


portioned to the two fqn * _m_ IR of: 5 os 
femoris. 7/5 443564 x0 ft 
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The eonneRions between the os femoris and bones 
of the leg are as follow. | 
The innermoſt and broadeſt if the two Intchal: liga- 


ments is fixed pretty low down on the inner ſide of the 


ſuperior part ofthe tibia, between the beginnings of the 
anterior and internal angles. It is likewiſe joined to 
the edge of the internal ſemilunar cartilage. 


The external lateral ligament, which is HWY arid 


thicker than the former, is fixed partly in the tibia im- 
mediately above the fibula; and partly in the upper ex- 
tremity of the fibula; .and is joined alſo to the edge of 
the external ſemilunar cartilage. 

Both theſe ligaments lie a little debind the middle 
of the articulation, 

de paſterior ligament 10 brd by foreial expanſions 
to the poſterior part of the head of the tibia. 


One of the crucial ligaments is fixed by one end/to . 


the internal. ſuperficial impreſſion in the notch of the 


os femoris; and by the other to the notch in the head 


of the tibia, behind the eartilaginous tubercle which 
lies between the two ſuperior ſurfaces. The other cru- 


cial ligament is fixed by onle end to the external impreſ. 


fion, in the notch of the os femoris ; and by the other; 

between the anterior portions of the ſurfaces Juſt men* 

Some before the cartilaginous tubercle. : 
Theſe two ligaments are compoſed of ſeveral tier 


of fibres. The firſt, which is internal in reſpect to 


the os femoris, and poſterior in reſpect to the tibia, is 
broader and ſtronger than the other; which is external 
in reſpect to the 0s 1 and anterior in reſpect to 
the tibia. 

The ſeniilunar eardilugts eve! likewiſe altar li- 
gaments beſides their connections with the lateral liga- 


ments of the tibia. | Their cornua do, in ſome meaſure, 
degenerate into ſhort ſtrong ligaments; 3, by which they 
are fixed to the cartilaginous tubercle between the two 


feperior ſurfaces of the tibia, and likewiſe communi- 


ay by ome portions with the crucial ligaments, - 7 | 
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They have alſo a common ligament; which, like an 


| Arch, runs tranſverſely between the anterior er 


of the one to that of the other. 1b 


Iheſe cartilages, therefore, have three, forts > con- 
negions.. They are fixed to the tibia by the ligaments 


of the cornua-z to each other by the tranſyerſe liga- 
ment; and to the os femoris by their communications 


with the crucial ligaments, and by their adheſions to 


36] lateral and capſular ligaments. 


The patella is fixed to — tubercle of the tibia * * 


| broad and very ſtrong ligament, which runs down di- 


rectly from the apex of the patella, and is ſometimes 
further ſtrengthened. by ſome fibres of a conſiderable , 


tendon inſerted into the upper part of that bone. 


It has likewiſe. ſmall lateral ligaments, fixed to the 
lower part of its * on — ar: 5 high, parting 


EE 


nee. 4. 


The MEL 3 1 thoſe ol the ones 
cartilages, uy included within this capſula; but the la- 
eral and poſterior ligaments, and thoſe of the patella, 


. he without it, being cloſely joined to its outer ſurface. 


This capſula is likewiſe joined to a conſiderable por- 
tion of the circumference of the ſemilunar cartilages; 
and it is alſo ſtrengthened at different diſtances by ſe - 
veral diſtin& ſeries of ligamentous fibres. The -infide 


| of! it is ſmooth and ſhining ; and it is very thin where 
it is not coyered by tendons. It not only contains and 


ſurrounds the ligaments already wa, but ale, alk 5 
niſhes them with a very fine vagina 

e is likewiſe a very thin ligament fixed by one 
ad to 9 he lower part 5 et . fide of the 
pics * 


_ 


: 


/ 
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Patella; and by the ether to the attteflor barer the 
great notch, between the condyles of the os femoris; 
_ the uſc'of which fees to be, to prevent the arfcular 
fat from being compreſſedin che tions of the knee. 
The fibula is joined to the tibia by nine ligaments; 
four at each end, AE one in the middle called the Fa 
 verafſeour ig ament. ana bn 
The inet, at the upper end rg the Aibiula are 
ſhort, very ſtrong, mote or ſeſs oblique, and com- 
pound. Two of them are anterior, two poſterior; and 
-_ lie on each other, the ſuperior ligaments ſurround- 
ing the articulation more cloſely than the inferior, 
which leave'a ſaiall void” ſpace, and are weaker than 
the former. They are all glued to the capſular ng 
ment, which runs i in between them and the articula. 
tion; and they are inſerted round the edres of the cats 
tilaginous Tu aces in eachbone. oo 10k 
The ligaments of the lower enrenmey of the fibula; 
dich ruus below the tibia, and forms the outer ankle; 
are much ſtronger, thicker, more complex, Þroader, 
longer, and more oblique; thin” thoſe-of che ſopertor 
extremity; ; and are diſpoſed much after the fame | wan, 
net; that is, two before, and two behind. 


They are fixed to the anterior and ener . 

the lateral depreſſion at the inferior extfemit 
tibia; and from thence they run down on che lower 
end of the fibula. The two inferior ligaments are 
ſtrongeſt; and they are fixed aiiteriorly and yo 
at the lower end of the quter ankle?! 

The two ſuperior are fixed inore elöſely, and Blatt 
each other; but ſtill there is a femall Jace | bervecn then 
filled with fat. eee | 

As the two bones touch ach be ill er ap. 
per part of the cartilaginous ſurface of the outer ankle, 

and the ſmall cartilaginous border on tlie lower cd ge ol 
the depreſſion of che Ubia, the middle fpace between 
them is filled by à ſurt of capſular igament, which lines 
each fide of the FORE: and i is continued down to the 

Ee 4 true 


A 
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true atticulation of the external ankle with the inferio 
gadge ofthe baſis of the tibia. 'q* 
q The middle or interoſſeous ligament of the wwakown wer 
1 of the leg, ſo called becauſe it fills up all the ſpaceileft 
| | between them, being ſtretched from one to the other, 
bk. is fixed along the poſterior. external angle of abe abi | 
and the neighbouring angle of the fibua. | 
| I.t is made up chiefly of two planes of very chllgey li 
| gamentous fibres, which croſs each other, and at diffe- 
| rent intervals ſeem to be multiplied. | It is perforated , 
| both above and below, and ſometimes in ſeveral places 
ll - befides, for the paſſage of the blood-veſlels/and nerves. 
1 It ſerves chiefly as a — ſeptum for the inſer 
i tion of muſcles; in which reſpect it ſupplies the place 
of bones, and, e partly to be a cominyation of the 
periaſteum of the bones of the leg. 
At the lower part of each ankle there are commonly 
| three ſtrong ligaments for the connection of the bones 
of the tarſus with, thoſe of the leg; one that runs for- 
wards, one that runs backwards, and one that runs 
more or leſs directly downwardes. 
| There are ſome other. ligamentous expanſions; to be 
found in the leg, but oe belang properfy: to! the 
muſcles. - 
The marrow of theſe bones Hes in large 5 in 
the great Mie and i in diſtin molecule! in the 0e. 
parts. 9 55 
The ſynovial, ſublianges: be in the ſamall ſpacer, des 
preſſions, and ſuperficial notches, near the edges of the 
cartilages, and within the aplyſar ny of n g 
8 | 
105 be Soil hes of: the knee; which lie * 
the edges of the patella, are the moſt conſiderable, be- 
ing diſpoſed in . of fringes, and-ſupponted--by-4 
great quantity of fatty matte. "ant 444; 
This common maſs. is contained within the ein 
nes fen 4 yo fide. of the joint is covered * a 


* 5 £ > o 8 a 3 * 4 V 
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very fine membrane, which likewiſe lines the inner fur. : 
face of the ligament. 


The ſuperior portion of this fat is 2s it were ſaptort- 55 


eld by the ſmall ligament, fixed in the anterior part of 
the great common notch: of the condyles of the os fe- 
moris, and which from thence. runs to the PPE: me N 
of the patella. 6 
There are other fatty ſubliances, both above and be. 
low the edges of the ſemilunar cartilages, and likewiſe 
in the ham; ſome whereof ſerve for the joint, the reſt 
for the crucial ligaments. ' Theſe laſt lie in folds form- 
ed by the internal membrane of the capſular liga- 
ment, which give particular coverings to the crucial 
ligaments, and to the other bundles of ae 
fibres near them. | 
'The aſtragalus is covered by three cartilages. The 
firſt covers the. three ſurfaces, which make the convex 
part and ſides of the pulley; the ſecond, the, concave 
ſurface of its anterior part; and the third, the convex 
ſurface of its anterior part, being continued over the 
inferior part, ſo far as to form three other ſmall ſurfa- 
ern one of which can ſcarcely be called articular. 
IThe firſt of theſe cartilages is for the articulation of 
this bone with the tibia and fibula z: the ſecond, for the 
os calcis; and the third, for the os ſcaphoides. "Two of 
the inferior ſurfaces formed by the, continuation. of the 
third cartilage are for the articulation of this bone with 


the os calcis ; the third contributes to the eee 8 | 
a a channel for the paſſage of a;tendon., +), /-/ + 


1 


The os calcis has four cartilages; of which three are 
ſaperiors one large and two ſmall, for its triple articu- 
lation with the aſtragalus; the fourth is anterior; for the 
os Cuboides; Jo theſe muſt be added a ſmall thin car- 
vlago-ligamentous ſubſtance, under the tubgrels on che 
outfide of this han. n i brine! 

_  - The os ſcaphoides has two cartilages; one poſterior; 
for its wcnn —_ the  atrogalus3 nad. one ante-. 
are Gen. Word 9, 425-30 rior, 


1, 


I " 
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| riot;divided into three parts for therhree off cuncifor- ; 


"The os cuboides? haette romwkuble 3 z one 
poſterior, for its articulation with the os caleis; and one 
anterior, lying in two planes for its articulation with the 
two laſt metatarſal bones. It has likewiſe a cartilage on 
the inſide for the os cuneiforme, which is next to it; 


and one on the lower ſide, e N Pare of ws ob- 1 


lique eminence ſiruated there. ff 
The three offa eunciformia have each of eme poſts. 
rior "cartilage for their articulation with the os ſea- 
es; and one anterior for the three firſt metatarſal 
: : they have likewiſe ſmall cartilaginous ſurfaces, 
on their lateral ſides, for their articulations with each 
other; and beſides, the firſt and third bones are joined 
thereby to the lateral parts of the baſis of the ſecond me- 
tatarſal bone, and the third to the os cuboides. 
The baſes and heads of the tticeatarial rg are co- 
vered wick cartilages. 
The phalanges have extrilages in che fiend manner at 
their baſes and heads, excepting at the heads of erte. 
mities of the laſt. & 
I de ſeſamoid bones are covered with cartlages! on o that 
fide by which they ſlide on other bones. | 
Tue foot being made up of many bones, muſt, deſides 
thoſe li ts by which it is tied to the bones of the 
leg, have ſevgral others, to connect not only the three 
parte of which it is compoſed, but aſh the ann 


Sy bones belonging to each bart. 


_ "The ligametits' eonntfity ibe nhkid be ie foor have 
been already mentioned. | Thoſe of the inner ankle are 


All fixed to the upper ſide of the aſtragalus. The molt 


anterior is pretty broad; and ſometimes ſeems to he 

joined in one with the middle ligament. It often con- 

ſiſts of ſeveral diſtin parts, like lo , err. inter- : 

larded with faũalt. 

The anterior and middle lkmenty: of the. vide: ankle 

| being 1 more or leſs * are fixed to the outſide 4 the 
24 ra- 


* 
35 
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aſtragalus; the poſterior, which ĩs narroweſt, and pretty 
thick, is * n to the outſide of the grour e den 
of the os cal cis 
All- theſe ligaments le on thewnurfide: of the eapfila | 
which ſurrounds the miner of the een with 
the bones of the leg- | 
I be ligaments, dy which the bones of the tarſus at I 
nabe with each other, are ſhort, flat, of different 
breadths, and run from one bone to another in different 
directions. Tbey are all ſuperficial, except one by which 
the aſtragalus is tied to the os calcis; and for the moſt 
part are either ſuperior or inferior, the — ligaments 
being but very few in numder.. 

Some of them are partly common to event Bohed, | 
and partly belong only to two: that is, the ſuperficial — 
ſtrata of their fibres run over one bone into the follow- . \ li 
ing, and ſometimes further; but the ſtrata next the 1 
artieulation are generally confined to two bones only. 

The aſtragalus is tied to the other bones of the tar- 
ſus by ſeveral true ligaments: To the inſide of the os | 
calcis, by a ligament which comes from the poſterior in- , 
ternal tuberoſity of the body of the aſtragalus; and'is 
fixed in an inequality. behind the laternal proceſs of the 
os calcis: To the inſide of the ſame bone, by a liga- 
ment which comes from the lateral proceſs of the os 
calcis, to a ſort of cartilaginous production on the in- 
ſide of the neck of the lus To the outſide of 
the ſame bone by two ligaments, whieh come from 
the edge of the oblique inferior depreſſion of the aftra- | 
galus; and .afterwards ſeparating” a little,” are fixed | 
to the outſide of the great apophyſis of the G 'caleis3_ . | 
one forward, which ſeems to ſend'offa ſmall' portion ts . “ 
the os cuboides; theother backward, ofdifferentbreadthe? : 
Alo che os ſcaphoides ſupetiorly, by a Work] _ 
which goes from the neck of the aſtragalus to the f 
per part of the os ſeaphoides, and from thence is er. 
tended to the middle of the os euneiforme: — 


* the ſame anteriorly, by two: ek” 
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which is a continuationofthat which goes from the la. 
teral proceſs of the os calcis, tp the cartilaginous pro- 


duection of the aſtragalus; the other is nearly the ſame 


production, being partly covered by the former, and 
fixed to the tuberoſity of the os ſcaphoides:—To the os 
calcis, by a ligament, which comes fromthe oblique infe- 
ripr depreſſion of the aſtragalus, and is fixed to the ob- 


lique ſuperior — of the os calcis. If to theſe prin. · 


cipal ligaments of the aſtragalus, we add ſeveral others 
leſs 4 9 wer and alſo thoſe by which it is tied to 
the ankles, their number will be very conſiderable. -* 


. The capſular ligaments go very little farther than the 
enges of the articulations of this bone with the reſt. 


They adhere very cloſely to the Wen enn, and are 
covered and hid by them. 


The os calcis is joined to the outer ankle and aſtra- 


galus by the ligaments already deicribed. It is likewiſe 
connected to the os ſcaphoides and os cuboides oy ſe» 
veral ligamentous planes. 


It is connected to the os ſcapboides, ( 1; * By A conti. | 


nuation of the ligament that goes from its lateral or in- 
ternal proceſs, ta the cartilaginous produQtion of the 
altragalus, (2.) By a ligamentous plane, which goes 
from the inferior tuberoſity of its great proceſs, and is 
fixed to the inferior part of the circumference of the os 
ſcapboides, - (3.) By a narrow ligament, which goes 
from the ſuperior and internal part of the ſame proceſs, 


and ends in the neareſt pert. of the rer er the 


08 ſeaphoides. e 
It is connected to the 08 anbei 6190 By. 2 tees 
ment, or rather by ſeveral. ligamentous uli, which 
go from the extremity of its oblique ſuperior depreſſion 
tothe. contiguous angle of the os cuboides. (2.) By 
one lying between the firſt and the ſmall external la- 
teral toberoſity of the os calcis, and inſerted to the os 
. Euboides near 5 firſt; (2.) By one which is fixed to 
the exterior part of the great proceſs of the os calcis, 


_ — W part of the os cuboides. (4.) BY 


— 


a pretty broad plane, whith: covers the inferior part of 
the os calcis, and which, from the anterior tubero- 
ſity, ſpreads over the contiguous inferior part of the 
os cuboides, and ends in the oblique eminence of 
that bone. (5.) By a broader plane, which having fill- 
ed the lower part of the lateral cavity of the os calcis, i 
chiefly inſerted to the contiguous angle of the os cu» 
Lon The Nr Ren agree with thoſe of the 
us. 

Tie 09 Cobphoides is tied to the aſtragalas' and os 
calcis in the manner already mentioned —lt is like- 
wiſe joined to the os cuboides and the oſſa cunei- 
formia by ſeveral ligaments. On the outſide, or that 
next the os cuboides, there is one which connects it 
to the contiguous angle of that bone. On its upper 
part, two go from its circumference; one to the ſecond, - 
the other to the third os condiforme. On its inner fide, 
it is joined to the convex part of the t os cunei- 
forme by two ligaments. On its lower fide it has four; 
of which the firſt appears as it were double, goin from 
the tuberoſity of this bone to the baſis of the firſt os 
cuneiforme. The ſecond and third go obliquely to the 
other two oſſa cuneiformia; the fourth is a little tranſ- 
verſe, being fixed- to the inferior internal angle or the 
os cuboides. | 

The os cuboides, beſides the neee which tie it to 
che aſtragalus, os calcis, and os ſcaphoides already men- 
tioned, has others which connect it above, below, and 
om the outſide, with the third os cunciforme; and two 

laſt bones of the metatarſus. The ſuperior ligaments 
are almoſt equally flat; the inferior unequally _ g. 
and ſtronger than the ſuperior. The exterior 
from the os cuboides to the tuberoſity in the baſis of 
the laſt bone of the metatarſus, and ſeems likewiſe 
to communicate with the third: done by ſome Mann- 
tous fibres. 

The thies! offi FEI are fixed to the os ſca- 
phoides and os e by the RO es vn | 

0 | Y ; tione 


- 
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tioned. - They; are connected on the upper part by par- 
ticular ligamentous planes, which go more or leſs tranſ- 
verſely from one bone to another, being all joined to one 
common ligamentous plane, which covers theſe three 
bones, and ale the os cuboides. On the lower part, they 

are joined by ſtronger and thicker ligaments. They are 
Lkewiſe connected Dy ligaments to We. une eſt bones 
of the metatarſus. 

The great os cunciforme is joined on its upper, lower, 
and interior or convex ſide, to the baſis of the firſt meta- 
tarſal bone, by ligamentous fibres, which-form almoſt a 
continued plane, the inferior part of which is; ſtrong 

and,. thick, and appears to be double. It is likewiſe tied 
| to the. inſide of the baſis of the Nan n . 
by, a. particular ligament. 

m has bkewiſe, on, the outſide of. its ier oa 
three conſiderable ligaments more or leſs oblique : the 
firſt, and ſhorteſt of which goes. to the [baſis of the ſe- 
cond metatarſal: bone; the fee ond, to that of the third; 
an 5 unde ch. is the longaſk,: to that of che 


Tbe dones of the metatarſus, are comics cogriher- 
by. their baſes and heads. The ligaments that go be- 
; tween, the baſes, are ſuperior and inferior. The ſupe- 

rior are flat and ſmall; the inferior ſtrong and — 
and. as it were multiplied by entering tio ren 
tween the baſes. REY 
Ihe ligaments/ which, go between the heads have: 
nearly the ſame L diſpoſition. Tbe inferior have 

his peculiar to that by filling the ſpaces between 
5 heads they bg them -at-ſome diftance from each 
other. The inferior portions of theſe ligaments are fixed 
in the angles at the lower parts of each head. They are 
alſo ſtrengthned by their union and: e win 
the aponeùroſis plantaris. | 
The firſt phalanges of the toes are tied to o che Wande 
of the, metatarſal bones, by a ſort of orbicular ligament, 
= 6 e 9 the eee portions of the 


head, 


= ol 
— * 4 
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bead. and thoſe of che baſes of 8 hls” 


four toes next the great toe, the inferior part of theſe 
ligaments is · very thick, and cruſted over as it were wit 
the. cartilaginous. ſubſtance fixed to the baſis of the pha- 

langes, and from thence continued over the head of the 


metatarſal bone next it. This lubſtance grows hard with 4 


age like a ſeſamoid bone. 

Of theſe ſeſamoid bones the great toe has two. be. 
longing to the firſt phalanx, which arc the largeſt, the 
ſooneſt formed, and moſt conſiderable of all that go by 
that name; they are about one-third of an inch in 
length, and about half as broad as long. They are - 
joined, by their anterior extremities, to the baſis of 
this phalanx, cloſe to each other; and lie in the two de- 
preſſions on the lower fide of the head of the firſt me- 
tatarſal bone. 
| The ſecond and third biene of all the toes being 

articulated by ginglymi, have lateral ligaments which 

go between the ſides of the baſes to the ſides of the 
heads. At the inferior edges of all theſe baſes there is 
a cartilaginous matter joined to the ligaments, which 
hardens with age, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the firſt 3 
halanges. .. 5 

The capſular e of all theſe articulations are 
_ diſpoſed in the ſame manner as in the firſt bones of the 
tarſus already deſcribed. 
| - The perioſteum of all theſe bones i is of the ſame kind 

with that of the bones of the leg. 
The marrow is ſuitable to their internal ſtructure; : 
that is, in molecule in the cavernous portions, and in 
maſſes in thoſe which have large cavities. Thus the 
marrow. of all the tarſal bones is difperſed in moleculæ, 
becauſe their internal ſtructure is ſpongy. In the me- 
tatarſal bones and firſt phalanges of the toes, it is diſ- 
poſed in the ſame manner as in the tibia and fibula ; 
that is, it lies in molecule in the extremities, the 
ſtructure of which is cavernous; but in the middle 


| Portions of them, it lies in maſſes greater or leſs, ac- 1 
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Boom 1 o 8 iglottideus, ib. 
anterior: part of it, 2]0«ͤùͥk· Ae 245: Its — 
— within its cavity, 311 Of children, 247. 
Abductor indicis mats; 346; 04k > Atlas, er the firſt . N beet. 
—iadicis pedis, 370. Fee 133. Of infants, . 
| =— longs pothicis mans; . 3. 5 Attollens autem, 369. "hs 
— minimi i manus, 9 co cui, as. . Fed 
— medii digiti pedis, 17. elevator eculi, ib. 4s , As 
— minimi digit pedis, 369- ' Aurem attolſens, 29. 
—— oculi, 275. Kn Auris terior, 276; $24 aps 
—— pollicis manus, 704. * #361 ee >" ahboid hentes, ib: 2 
— . wh = "$72 Yaoi poſterior, 15. IRE e 
— i digiti pedis, 331m... — faperior, ib. * 1 * 
n 95 oſſa innominats, ot — n 1 e 5 
Accelerator urinæ, 30g N 1 18 N 
Adductor brevis femoris, 3810 91 0 Ats, or third webe eil, 169. ? 
ad minimum digitum, "IN IG Azygos uvulte, * r "” 
— indicis pedis, 30. . * 
— femoris, ib: dere Yoſt, an. 
— medii digiti pedis, No. Biceps brachii, 3 5. ; 
— magnns femoris, 351. — flexor eubiti, 45. Rats 
—— medi digit pedis, 3). — flexor cruris, 359. 
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P | — cxtcrnus, 336. 


346. 
D digt pedis, Wen | 
— oculi;. 3 LS | 40 
— pollicis manus, 343. 5 J 
—— pollicis pedis, 368. Witt! 
RAT etl digiti pedis, 21. ' 75 * ＋ 
Amygdal 


1 


Analyſis, The miesl, ae at» 
rr in ib, - 
Anconzus; 336. 14 9 A * pa 


Angularis, 3% m bs: #1 


Ani ſphincter, 580. 3 3 
— lexvator, 307, 309. nk: 8 
_ Anterior auris, 269. 
Anterior mallei, *¹ „ 
Autithenar, 369. 5 

Antitragicus, 270. urn © 96; 3, 


Anus, muſcles of the; * 
Aperiens palpebratum rectus, 274. 
Apophyſes, their different ſorts 


uſes, 36. Many fo named egy 
phyſes,; ih. { * 
Appendices, Vid. Epighy@s. (64 U 
\Arm-boneE.. Vid. Humeri os © © 
Arthrodia, 48, 24. 4 
Articulatians, 47. Symphyſic, ſynar- 


throſis, ib. Diartbrolis, 48. Di- 
pute concerning them, 49. 
Arytenoideus minor, 27. 
2 ae 
ohli 


OL: 1. 


uus, ib. 


4 
*, 293d Seer 


and 


— internus, 335. 


maxillz HB 486. 
Bones, what, 20. Their plates, 30. 
© Fibres, claviculi; ib. 'Cancelti, 22. 


_ Arteries, 4 3. Veins, 24- Nerves, aF- 


Circulation of their Hquors, nouriſh- 

ment, increaſe, decreaſe,” ib. Phe- 
nomena and diſeaſes, 26, 31, 32, 43. 
Tranſverſe and lou udinal canals, 
26. Anal 29. Phenomend 
uſes, ib. Perioſteum internum, 

; rrow, 30. Diſtinguiſhed 
broad and round, 33. Strength Wy 
creaſed by being Hollow, 32. Pros 
ceſſes, 35. Caries 36. "Epiphys 
_ #. b. apron jon, 39. Articuia- 


Brachialie OY | 55 A's 

— interaus, 339. dof 
— ctr, 336 ꝶMÄ„ H 
Breaſt- bone. Vid. See mung. PvE 
Bregma, 84.  / (bc 
Broad bones } their bene I”, : 
ZBuccinstor, 280, i 
Bulbo-cavernoſus, 2 g * 


e OY 


248. 
Tancelli of bones, 21. Corru h 
hriformes, reticulares, uſes, 23. 


Cini . 137. : 
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- Capitis 8 bee an, 


— obliquus E FE 4 a 


"1 \ 


| Cheek-hones, Vid. Malarum ah. 
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—— par tertium, 325. 
— rectus, 319. 4 
— poſticus, 327, 32 
rpus conſiſts of eight banal 4 
Its bgure, ſubſtance, articulation, 
"Hts 1. Uſes, 22. Of i in- 
nts 
Cranes what their. plates, fibres, 
W $5, Mbcation, how prevent- 
ed, 56. Their uſes, ſes, $7-- 
Cavities of bones, their di ferent kinds, 
36. Uſes, 37. | 
Crphalo-phuryugon, 296. 
e un 287. 
vertebræ, their Atüngniching 
* 151. Atlas, 153. Denta- 
ta, 155, Axis, 158. Seventh, 159. 
Cervicalis deſcendens, 3 24. 


Circumflexus, or tenſor palati, 291. | 
Clavicles, 196. Internal end, x97. 
Body, ib. External end, medullary 


c, articulation, 198, 


- Of Teen. 99. Uſes, ib. 


| Claviculi of bones, perpendicular, ob- | 


liquey headed,. crooked, 21. 


| S 11.” n 5 44 


& ſecond, 
< nd fourth bones, ib. Sub- 
ade, 57 5. uſes, 228. 


Callar- nr 
Colli latiſſimus,. 95 Ag ao: ei 
— 8. 318. * n 
—— tranſverſalis, 1. Ol 
—— &miſpinals, ib. 
'— iterſpinalis, 319. dt. 


rr nnn 5e. Jeet 


Complonys, 6% 
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Conſtrictor cunni, 50. 

— oris, 292. 
—— iffhmi Þucium, 390 | 
—— pharyngie, 295, 29G. | 
Coraco-brachialis, 333. 
—— byoideus, 299, 


— radialis, 338. 
Coronal 2 67. 

. Corrugator, ſupercilii 468. 
Coſtæ. Vid. Ribs. : 6&3 


6 C 


Cranium, its figure, 64. " Surfaces, 6. 
Tables, diploe, 66. Conſiſts of ſix 
. » Proper, ih and two common bones, 
67. Its ſutures, ib. e Is 
n. Lats 1d, W Toe 
remaſter, 3. 


4 * "Fa, F 
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n lateralis, 261. 
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Crieo-thyrdideus, 2 


Diploe of the 


: — lahii inſerioris, 280. 


Dartos, 30. 


— Jab — rave ry . a 


' Enarthrolis, 48; 50. 


. Crico-arytenoideus 


Crico- pharyngeus, 295. 
Crotaphyte muſcle, 263. 
Cruralis, 388. 
Cubit, or fore-arm. pid. Fore-arm. 
Uubirarius Riolani, 336. 

Cuboides 0s, 24g. At the birth, Fe 


. 
= 
ſticus, ib. — 
5 7 a - 
. * by "A 
Y F * 


Cucnlaris, 320. 


Cunciforwe os, of the wriſt, . 

Cuneiformia oſſa of the foot; exter- 
num, 2860 — mn, . | 

231. At the birt ; 

Outaneus, 264. 5. 0 's 

Deltoides, 333® 


Dentata, or 2 neh of the 


neck, 183. Its 8 
ih. Ot iofants, 136. 7 | 


- ; 1 


oe Dentes. Vide Tecth. 


— 275. 1 
4 9. 
— dar“ 23 DI 


——— Jabii infadi 


144 
1 


— labm ſuperioris proprius, ib. 
labiorum nnn ee OI 
ome ark 27s. , SE Ag 
iaphragma, 311. 373. N 
Diarthrobs; 43. | — Wecken, 
enarthroſis, grad? ay a 48, 
Fein limus, 49, ny n te 
Diga ricus, 286. 
Digiti. VadeFi 


owl 


Dorſal yertebre; * Aftiag et 
159. Wherein | 
fer from each other 161. ü. 
Dorſi interſpinales, 330. oh . 
— pms og 320; e 25 et in. 
— ſp} is, 323% 28 ; 
Fay iſſimus, a... Ie 


— femiſpnalis, 346. = Fe 


Ear, muſcles of the, 269. 

Elevator, 2758, 35. 

— oculi, 269. a” 9 «A 
— }abii ſuperjoris, 279. 


— labiorum h 3 


135 


Epicranius,' 268. 


| Epiphyſes, — * Several have apophy- 1 
ſes, 37. Their uſes, 38. | 
Epiſtaphilivus, n 7: 

Erector elitoridis, _—_ RANTS Eg, 

— l 306. > n 
Mure, 9 4 3 

n 1. 


— 


'T k. Y ts 


| Kihrmoides ds. 35 in eribriſecm . 


— Nufal plate, ib. Cellule, oſſa 
po 


ngioſa, 99. Connection, - uſes, 


100. Morbid phenomena 101. Of 
a child, i. N 


*. — brevis Aton pedis, 365. 

— carpi radialis brevior, -339. _ 

— carpi radialis Jongior, ib. 

— Carpi ulnaris, ib. bo 

— Aigitorum communis, 35 : 

— longus digitorum 0 366. 

— magnus, 362. 

— minor pollicis mayus, th.” | 

— oflis metacarpi pence manus, 
ak 11 

—— pollicis primus, 348- 

— ror ne 2, ib. 


— primi internodii pollicis mane, 


444. 
— proprinspollicis pedis, 362. 
. pollicis manus, 
34s. | 

—— major pollicis weng 3 
—— pollicis ſecundus, ib | 
—— tertii inter nodii, 346, 387+ 1 
* tarſi ſuralis, 361. a * 

— tarſt minor}, 362. 
Externus mallei, 271. 


Extremities, inferior, conſiſt each of | 
thigh, 229. leg, 234. foot, 244. 


„ Muſcles. of, 356. Front view of, 
Table J. p. 378. View of dheir mu- 
cles, 381, Fo 

—— ſuperior, conſiſt each of Goulder, 
196. arm, 20s. ſote- arm, 20g. band, 


215. | Uſes, 228. Muſcles of, 331. 


Front view of the bones, Table I. 


p. $77. View of their muſcles, 380, 


333. 
Eye-ball, muſcles of, 274« 
Eye- lids, muſcles of, 27 3. | 


Face, 109. Compoſed of oor jaw, 

1b. 215. Lower jaw, 127. 

Fallopii capitis par tertium, 325. 

Faſciæ latæ, 366. 

Fauces, muſcles about the, 293. 

Faucium iſthmi conſtrictor, 293. 

Female ſkeleton, diſlioguiſhing marks 
of it, 287. 

Femoris os, 129. Its upper end, 230. 
Body, 231. Lower end, 233. Of 
ee its articulation 20d motions, 


8 'Fibals, its upper end, 237. Body, 


238, Inferior end, 239. Its arti- 


- culation, uſes, 140. Of infants, 241. 


Fingers, their bones, phalanges, firſt, 
fecond, third, 227. 


n accefſorius ä pedis, 366, 


— brevis minimi digiti pedis, 


vnn 


Frontalis, 268. 


Flexor brevis Tighoraw pedis, 30s 


— brevis pollicis manvus, * 
— brevis pollicis pedis, 3 25 
 —— longus-digitorym pedis, 366. 
rimi internodii,; 344- hk 
— ti internodii, 343. ; 


— ſecundi internodii, 344. 
— crpi radialis, 8 1 [ 
— carpi ulnatis, 0 


— longus pollicis manus, „ I 


— longus pollicis pedis, 36 


alis metacarpi pollicis, . 


— parvus minimi digiti manus, 347+ 


——  profundus perforans, 340. 
— ſublimis perforatus, We 71-1448 
Fontandle, 84. 

Foot, compoſed of tarſis, 244. me- 
tatarſus, 252. toes, 254. Its mo- 
tion, 246. Muſcles on it; 362. 

Fore-arm, $09. Conſiſts of ulna, 210. 


Radius, 213. Muſcles on it, 334, > 


337. 

| Frontal bone; 1. Its ee fatface, 
ib. Proceſſes, 76. Cavities, ib. Fo- 
ramina, ib. Internal — 77. 


Foramen, 78. Subſtance, _ 


ib. War W Uſes ib. 
children, ib. ee, eee 


— internus, 362. oy 6 
Gemellus, 360. | 
2 864 
Genæ quadratus, 3 
Generation, organs of; muſcles aboug 
them, 304. 


Genio-hyo- nn, 287. 
Genio-hyoi eus, ib. 


Ginglimus, its ſpecies, 495 SIT. 
Gloſſo- ſtaphilinus, 293. 


nee 8, 296. 
Glottis, . ſituated about yy 296, 
Gluteus maximus, 352. * 


— medius, 353. 


—— minimus, ib. ay " 


Gompholis, 48. 
Gracilis, 35 6. th 
Gracilo-internus, 1 


Hand, 21g. 83 176. 
Metacatpus, 222, Fingers, aye lis 
. muſcles, 343. | . 

Harmonia, 48. | 

Haunch- bones. Vide Ilium offa. 


Head conſiſts of cranium, 64. Face, 


109. Its motions, is 157, 158. 


a9 e TN a ; and neck, 


F fy. Hel- 


- 4* 
: 


— medius, ib. 


i nus Calcis 0s. | | 
Helicis major, 37. . n 5 1 


minor, i 


Hip- bone, Vide 0x iſchium. 8 7 
Hameri os, 406. Its upper end, 2 
Body, 206. Lower end, ib. 


ſtance, articulation, Ach. Motion, 20 


ib. Of children, 209. Muſeles fi 
tuated on, 334. 

Hyoides os, 142. Its body, #6. - er. 
nua, ib. Appendices, 143. Li 
ments, ſubſtance, connection, u * 
of children, 143, 144. Muſcles about 
it, 286, 288, 290. 

Hyo· gloſſus, 287. | 

Hyo-pharyngeus, 296. 


| Hyo-thyrojideus, 289. 


Hypothenar minor, 346. 
. wen Riolani, - "oY 25 
"Jn? lower. Vide Maxilla . 

. — upper. Vide Maxilla ſuperior. 
Hiacus.interaus, 314. 

Ilium effa, 172. Spine, dorſum, ib. 


Re External ſurface, 173. Iuterioy ſur- 


face, 14. Medullary veſſels, ſub- 
ſtance, of a child, 174, 175. 
' Inciſives inferior, 280. 17 
—kl«aeralis, 219. 


Ineiſores dentes, 133. 
Indicator, 346. 4 


- Inferior proſtate, 306, 


- 


>. 
—_ 
— 
7 - 
* 
” * - 
” 
* 


* 


* ee 
— co 18. Ty 
Innominats- c , 191. 
os ilium, 172. Iſchium, x75. Pu- 
dis, 17%. Their 
Acetabulum, ib. 


180. Connection 


» Phenomena, 180. 
Uſes, 181. * * 


| Intercoſtales externi, 317. 


—— interni, ib 

Iaternus auris, 272. | 
——— molle, ib. 23 "EY 
Intetoſſeus avricularis, 248. 

— pedis externi, 370. 


, — pedis interni, 371717. 


Interſpinales colli, 329. F 

—— dorſi et lumborum, 330. 

Intertranſverſales 1 — . 

— dorſſ, ib. 

— laumborum, ib. 

Iſchium os, 175. Proceſs, de 
tuber, ib. ' Subſtance, | 126. Of in- 
fants, 177. 

Iſchio-cavernoſus, 305 Vc | 

\Aſthwi faucium Re: 253. 


eee kaaddtament Sh, | 


Lumbar vertebræ, 


Compaſed of 20 


foramen, 178. 
In infants, 172, 


preſſions, ; 
Maſtoideus, 285. 
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. egg colli, 283% | 
Tn of bonen. 1 Cineeli 
Laxator tympani, 2117. 

Leg, compoſed of tibia,” 234. Fibula, 


un ” \ 11 * 


237. Rotula, 241. Its articulation 
and motions, 242, 243, 244. | 
Le palati mollis, 292. 8 

— parvus mollis, 306. 


—— menti, 280. 


—— palpebrs faperioris;” aan WW 

— oculi, 275. * * 

—— anguli oris, 278. " 

—— labii ſuperioris alzque nab, ih. 
—— Jabii inferioris, 280. 


— palati, 291. _ 


— ani, 307, 309. 


— ſeapulæ, 325. 
Li ents, 32. Tbeir fibres, ib. vel. 
els, nerves, diſeaſes, 33. Uſes,. 


phenomena, 34. "Enumeration of 
| them, 405. 1 


Longus colli, 318. 


Longiſſi mus dorſi, 323. 

their 
ſtraQure, 162. Differences, 163. 

Lumbaris internus, 314. | 

— externus, 313. 

Lumbricales, 341. 


—  pedis, 366. 


Lunare os, 219. 


| Magnum os of the wriſt, 219. 


Malarum oſſa, their proceſſes, 114. 


Holes, ſubſtance, connection, ib. Of . 


infants, 115. 

Marrow, what, 30. Its chemiest: ana- 
lyſis, its arteries, veins, nerves, ib. 
Diſeaſes, 32. Tranſverſe and longi- 
tudinal canals for conveying it, 26, 
31. Oſes, 31. Phenomena and diſ- 
ceaſes, 32. 

Maxilla inferior, 1a. The chin, 4. 
baſe, 128. Phenomena, angles, pro- 
ceſſes, 129. Foramina, - ſubſtance, 


129, 130. Articulation, 130. Mo- Y 


tions, 131. Of r uſes, N 
— ſuperior, confiſts of 13 es 
109. Their connection, ib. 120. 5 


| Maxillaria oſſa, their proceſſes, 115. 


Cavities, 127, Foramina, 1718. Si- 
nuſes, 119. Morbid phenomena, 
id. Subſtance, connection, 120. U- 
ſes, 1 121. Of id. ? 
Marſupialis, 310. 85 


lateralis, 325. 
Maſſeter, 283. 
Metacarpus of the band, 3 of 


four chr 5 Subſtance at the 
bir, 


F 


* * 5 CT * 


cylation, 24. 


ne. 


WER ti indicis, ib. "Medii, 324" ran as 130: ts ou 


Kern minimi, 324. 
5 . 
Metatarſus, 369. AL | 
'Metatarſus, e of five bones, 

252. Pollicis, &c. i. 2155 26 


ares, dentes, 1 
Mucilaginous 18. F 
ted by them, 39. „Their ce lar ſub- 


ſtance, veſſels, nerves, diſeaſes, ib. 

Uſes, 60, Phenomena, ib. 
Multifidus ſpinz, 346. | 
Muſcles, tables of them, 37$—40Þ. | 
Muſculus cutaneus, 284, 283. 5 
— ſupercilii, 268. A 
— ſrontalis, ib. 
— ſtapedil, 272. \ 
— tubz novus, 291. 
— patientiæ, 325. 
= i aponeuroſis, 338. p 

e 296. e 


* 

Naſi oſſa, their ſides, a? ' Connec« 
5 uſes 5 of an infant, 22 
Naviculare os, of the tarſus, 248. Of 

children, 449. 
Neck. Vide Cervical vertebra. 

0. 

Obliquns inferior, 276. 

— auris, 4271. 

— - major, 276, 328. 

— minor, 328, 276. 

N exiernas abdominis, . 

—— Aeſcendens, ib. 

— internus abdominis, 303. 

— afcendens, ib. 

| — ſuperior, 228, n 
— deſcendens externus, 299. 

| ——  deſcendens internus, 30. 

— capitis ſuperior, 328, 

—— capitis inferior, >. 

Obturator internus, 310. 

externus, 332. 

Oceipito· frontalis, 267. 
Occipitalis, 268. 

Occipitis os, 91. Its external ſurface, 
92. Proceſſes, ib. Internal ſurface, 
94. Holes, 93. Subſtance, 96. 
. ib. Uſes; in * 


4 
F3:3 


. 288. "% 
Ordicularis palpebrarum, 273 


—ooris, 281. 83 
Offification of bones, 39. em 
for from particular diſpoſition of 
veſſels, and from preſſure, 40. Phe- 


 Nomena, ien 43- 


e 
ee 


Its hiſtory, 45. : 
hiſtory, . of what 


* 


15 


Ptery 
1 144. 4 bitar proceſs, 123. Sub- 
Lancs, connection, u 
Of children, 124. Its 
Palate ſalphin , 291 1 7 
— e, a 0 OA 
— pharyt 293. 1 
Palmaris 1 37. 
— brevis, * mp 
— cutaneus, > 4:5; with 
Parathenar major, 309. 10 0 194 144% 


Piarietal bones, their external ſarface, N 


3 Internal ſurface, 83. 8 


Connection, uſes, of childten, 


1 Pradtical obſervations ee 


| Pulls, Nn. 


Pelvis, 272, 181. Conſiſts. of 0s 2 


innominata, 272. Its 
gaments, &c. 4rs. | 
Perichondrium, its veſſels, $5. 


crum, 164. Coceygis, 168. Oſſe 
m. 1 1 K 


Perioſteum externum, 17. Its Pg 


ib, Arteries, veins, nerves, 1 __ 
ih Diſeaſes, 20. 


r OI: its ſtrufture, 28. 


Petroulping 8 TY 
- Petoralis, M _ 
— major, N 


— minor, 316. 
Pectinalis, 366. 
Pectineus, 330. 5 a 
Perforatus, 340, 363. 
Perforans, 341. a n 
Peroneus maximus, 363. | 3 
— poſterior, ib. 57 
— primus, ib. 2 
— medius, 364. 1 W 
— r irs 4 hy 1 


* 


— longus, 4 2 70 
— brevis. i 


P'balanges of the fingers, 4 


— toes, 254. 


Piſi forme os of the wriſt, math. 
Plates of bones, their fibres, 21. 


Platiſma-myoides, 284, 285. 


* 
wy * ** 


Plantaris, 362, 362. 


Pollicis manus «fla. Vide 8 


— dedis oſſa. Vide Toes. 


Poplitiaus, 359» 


Pores, . tranſverſe and — of 


bones, 26. Their uſes, 27. 

Poſterior auris, 20. 

P A OL 1r' 

—_— "1, 349". * f * oy 
* | 


ſes, 123, TY "a 


W 
* 
* 


, 3 


* 4 


WW. +? 


- Poſterior medi B. - 
- 55 
2 7 IS Fits Apophylts 


wg 441. | 
> ns. radii terds, 344. 1 80 
1 1b. Fee 
Prior indicis, 37. 8 0 
OS nevi 1 05. Me 
| — medii, ib. rigen 5 
enn $38. 0 255 wo | 
1 2 3 
—— magnsus, 314. 35% N 
Peerygoi N c 

— minor, » f 

9 — 4 


5 6 yr ey 


—— pharyn 

Pubis os, 8 of * 

5 "eng 30 | 
$5 279, 303. 

Py riformis, 354. * 


| == femoris mM. 
| Radins, its 22 ren ah FR 
_ end, 
. 214. 
Radislis internus, 338. 5 
— externus longior, * | 
— externus primus, 5. 
— externus hrevior, #. 
— ſecundus, 337. 
Rectus abdominis, 303. 
— major, 328. 
—— anterior longus, 2. 
—— anterior brevis, 
| — internus, 337. WR, 4 . 
| Reftus, ih, 9 
— capitis internus m ye 
IN — capitiF internus minor, 4% 
— capitis lateralis, ib. Tx 
| | - — capitis poſticus major, 327. 
——. capitis poſticus minor, 25. | 
* Retrahentes auris, 270+ 
Retractor anguli oris, 281. 
| Rhombojdens; 322. | 
e e E. *. 
| -” 4 Ribs, 182. Theſe middle 
ee.nd, 183. Anterior end, Göser, 
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